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FOEEWOED 

We .are all dimly aware that the drama of life 
is greater than we know. A conversation here, 
a casual incident there, the swift touch of a stran- 
ger's personality that leaves us other than we were, 
— such thin&:s strike at times into the deeper con- 

and we recognize hmts of hidden relations which 
below our ken are working out on a vast scale the 
character that is destiny. Hamlet, passing wistful 
through the play that bears his name, is to us evi- 
dently the central figure in the movement of events : 
to himself he seems spectator only of a drifting 
stream of alien circumstance. There may, for aught 
we know to the contrary, exist witnesses of the hu- 
man drama to whom the significant roles and the 
crucial moments appear where we should never look 
for them. As we move onward, shadow - beset, 
through the mysterious play of the actual, the plot 
is not for our discerning: we can but trust, a little 
blindly, that some plot is there. 

Art, impassioned for unity, is constantly driven 
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to invent a plot where she perceives none. Desir- 
ous not to discuss life, but to present it, she must 
eliminate, suppress, reduce the scale and hasten the 
time. How small a portion of the sum total of for- 
mative experience can even the most prolix and 
analytical novel show to us ! How many of those 
wider reactions which, after all, form a large part of 
living, it must wholly ignore ! The intellectual life, 
above all, that life so quick within us, fiction can 
hardly reveal at all. Man loving it can show, man 
hating, man in action ; man thinking, only rarely, 
and by a tour deforce. 

Indeed, literature in general presents thought 
mainly in the arrested conclusions of philosopher or 
critic, — projected far from personality as it were, 
detached, abstract. Yet thought, as we know it, is 
most vivid as first generated ; irradiate with per- 
sonality, it flashes from mind to mind. It occupies 
itself largely, to be sure, with those matters which 
we falsely call impersonal, — with our relations to 
race, to nation, to spiritual realities, to the social 
whole ; but the process of adjusting these relations 
is to many people the most significant part of their 
life-story. May not art, for once, abandon the at- 
tempt at formal plot in quest of a wider suggestive- 
ness ? May it not at the same time, refusing to re- 
treat on the abstract and completed, seek to present 
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the stir and play of the inner life through scenes 
taken full size, as it were, from that larger drama 
of the common thought which involves us all? 
Surely one may hope that such scenes, fragmentary 
though they must be, will possess interest for the 
minority, since they may present, with a truthful- 
ness possible in hardly any other way, certain phases 
in the experience of a modern seeker. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE USTENEB 



; ■ 



When Hilda Lathrop was a Cttle thing, not more 
than ten years old, she used to wonder why it hurt 
so much to be very happy that one could not bear 
the pain, and had to run away. She remembered 
one special day in particular long afterward, when 
she was a grown woman. She and her manmia of 
the beautiful, mourning eyes were walking with 
another lady in a narrow road that led between 
moss-grown, ferny walls, above the head of the lake 
of Geneva. The child felt dimly the presence of the 
wonderful blue below, gleaming like the turquoise 
ring on her wee finger, of the soft violet tones 
through which played the green of Alpine pastures 
in the distant Alps of Savoy, of the battlemented 
Dent du Midi, that rose, a serrated, snow-flecked 
rampart, cutting into the sky at the extremity of the 
lake. But, child-like, though she noticed these things 
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she took more conscious glee in the fairy delicacy of 
the fern-clusters nestling on the old stone wall. Sud- 
denly, however, the wall opened, and they stepped 
out into the wide free meadows that sloped down- 
ward to the water. The ladies exclaimed with de- 
light ; for in the fine deep grass there swayed gayly 
on vigorous stem radiant hosts, not of golden daf- 
fodils such as Wordsworth saw, but of starry nar- 
cissus. Fragrance, penetrating, elusive, filled the 
air ; the small Hilda stood knee-deep in flowers ; 
they danced on a bank above her, a white glory 
against the violet hills, they swept as far as eye 
could see, glistering leagues of distance beneath the 
white shining of the snows. 

^^ See, little daughter ! " cried the mother, with a 
smile in her mourning eyes. 

The child stood stock-still for an instant, gazing ; 
then something caught her breath, and she felt as 
it were a terrible pressure. Was it ecstasy? Was 
it suflfering? She could never tell, in later years* 
She only knew that she turned abruptly and scam- 
pered away, — catching sight as she ran of her own 
Utde red stockings, queerly mixed with the green 
and white of the shining pasture, — back to the safe 
shelter of the lane, where with her small person all 
athrob, she betook herself to chasing a lizard. 

" Doesn't the child care for flowers ? " she heard 
her mother's friend say. 

^^Care for them? She adores them! She's al- 
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ready beginning to sketch them, and very daintily 
too, in her little sketch-book. I can't imagine what 
makes her behave so," was the answer. 

" Not care for flowers 1 " Why, the brief vision, 
voluntarily foregone, of that intense shining of blos- 
soms was with Hilda Lathrop through her lifetime, 
— a joy ever ready to be summoned, in gray and 

of solitude." 

Why then had she ^^ behaved so " ? That was the 

when she told this childish recollection, half laugh- 
ing, half sighing, as they sat by the fire at Langley 
House, — idle, for a wonder, — one chilly autumn 
day. 

^ I suppose it might have been simply the long- 
ing for the personal fulfilment,'' mused Hilda, her 
keen dear face softened to gentleness by the play 
of the firelight : ^* Even a child feels that, I think. 
And of course, as one grows older, there is almost 
a sense of outrage mingling in the pain with whiqh 
we find that we are never to be satisfied by ^ the 
time and the place and the loved one, all together.' " 

^* I 'm inclined to think," rejoined the other, ^^ that 
it was something nobler : part of the ever-revived 
pang of the idealist. Unusual beauty always hurts, 
because it quickens Hhe longing for something afar 
from the sphere of our sonT' You often felt the 
same thing, did n't you, as you grew older ? " 
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*' Oh yes ! And more and more often. The 
instinctive recoil from happiness shaped my life. 
Once above all " — 

She stopped abruptly. Her fine, firm artist's 
hand was lifted to her forehead. Presently she 
continued : — 

^^ But I think there is another explanation, though 
I don't know that I can make it clear." Not, she 
went on to say, the presence of one exclusively be- 
loved, but the presence of all men, had ever been, 
so she believed, the substance of her unconscious 
desires. What she had felt was simply the longing 
for untrammelled fellowship in the experience of 
supreme beauty. The craving for joy of a whole race 
sorrowing and dispossessed throbbed at such times 
in her heart, and the great hunger of the disinher- 
ited, of the solitary, of those in cities pent, weighed 
heavy though unrecognized upon her. Thus her 
own small person, confronted by a beauty that 
transcended her power as an iitdividual to compass, 
yet racked by a sense of illimitable need vibratiug 
along her every nerve, fled in despair, routed, help- 
less, unable to endure the conflicting strain. 

Well ! It may have been so. Certainly few peo- 
ple have been more likely to respond to a mystical 
influence of this sort than Hilda Lathrop. She was 
one of those rare persons to whom deepest reality 
can only come through fellowship with the general 
experience, whether of joy or pain. Her whole 
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natare was passionately athirst for perfection, yet 
perfection, attained in solitude, was imperfect to 
her, and her very thirst drove her away from those 
lonely uplands where pilgrims of the Ideal pass 
one the other unheeding, rapt in the upward gaze, 
down to the crowded pLdns of common life. Every 
age has known natures so e;nlarged in consciousness 
that they live first and most intensely in the move- 
ment of the race, of the times, of some special cause 
seeking its victory on earth : but perhaps in the 
past we should find such people chiefly among those 
whom the world calls public characters, its states- 
men or preachers or poets. Surely, it is a sign that 
the spiritual democracy which we long for has really 
been bom among us that there are coming to be 
many of these natures in private life also. Their 
suffering is great, — great also their privilege. Be- 
cause Hilda Lathrop was one of them, certain phases 
in her experience have seemed worth recording. 

The child came naturally by a consciousness sen- 
sitive to the larger human need. For her father had 
been one of those men of the last generation, — a 
type just then becoming common, — to whom the 
possession of a pleasure or a beauty unshared was, 
paradoxically as it seemed to most people, a source 
of keen suffering. This feeling determined his life. 
He was a clergyman of the Church of England, liv- 
ing and working by choice in the east end of a 
great city, and the little Hilda, bom in a sordid 
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street where the throngs were stifling at night and 
morning, breathed for the first few years of her life 
the air of the slum. Her father, on whose life she 
brooded often in later years, was not an intellectaal 
man. He read little, and thought, so far as words 
indicate thought, even less. Allegiance to his bishop 
and loyalty to the principles oi the Anglican Church 
constituted the life of his mind ; but the life of his 
heart reached into the Infinite. It was in caring for 
the poor through a tenement-house summer, when 
Hilda was six years old, that he eaxae to his death. 

Hilda's mother could never fully love the poor 
after that. Indeed, periiaps she had never loved 
them much. She was a finely wrought American 
girl, sprung from the people, but representing a 
second generation bom in prosperity. Her grand- 
father had led a pinching life of effort and self- 
denial ; her father had entered with keen relish on 
the enjoyment of material luxury ; it remained for 
her to seek with equal zest life's choicer and more 
spiritual joys. She was full of delicate instincts 
and finest sentiments, a good amateur in painting, 
ardently religious, — a creature to whom self-cul- 
ture was a duty, 6ne who made of living an exqui- 
site art. 

Isabel Howard's friends had thought her thrown 
away when she married that rather dull, silent man, 
Philip Lathrop ; but she loved him, with an emo- 
tion that idealized rather itself than its object. 
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After his death, she immediately took Hilda to the 
eontinent : and the child's life, from six to sixteen, 
was spent in very lovely places, and among quite 
miworldly people, travelling English and Ameri- 
cans, who made a serious calt of the beautifuL They 
moved about, these cultured, innocuous, expatriated 
men and women, in a phantom world of charming 
memories, perpetuated by dbarming art They lived 
in the light of stars which had long become extinct^ 
— as astronomy teaches us that we may all be doing 
in a measure, — and their sphere of existence was a 
sort of dream-limbo, remote from heaven, earth, or 
hell. Here and there might be met one who had 
achieved a minor reputation in art or letters, but 
for the most part they valued appreciation above 
^hievement, and in all their activities they were 
engaged in reaping a feeble aftermath in the fields 
where the great harvest of humanity had been gaiv 
nered long ago. 

Mrs. Lathrc^ was entirely content in this life ; 
but it came to pass that a curious sense of unreality 
pervaded Hilda's girlhood, as they moved about, 
drawn by beauty or historic interest or the words 
of some art critic, as impulse led the way« The 
girl, who had inherited her mother's artistic gifts, 
readily acquiesced in the dream that she should 
become an artist, and studied here and there in a 
desultory fashion, — but they never settled for long. 
In all their wanderings, it was the figure of the 
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mother wliich had most enduring importance to the 
childish eyes, yet even this figure at times lacked 
actuality. Mrs. Lathrop never knew a more ardent 
lover than her little daughter. An exquisite charm, 
indeed, as of one who had known all the seductions 
of the world and had renounced them, clung aroimd 
Philip Lathrop's widow. Her daughter in later life, 
when her eyes seldom rested on beauty, would at 
times send a docile imagination wandering back- 
ward, on the paths which memory opened. She 
would visit the delicate luxury of the Alhambra, 
with tropical vegetation around and white peaks 
shining far away, or would muse among the mighty 
columns of a Greek temple by the shimmering Sici- 
lian sea. And the centre of the landscape was ever 
her mother's figure, — slender, dark-robed, wistful, 
sharing that air of fellowship with the world of 
dreams, which, to Hilda, great beauty always had. 

The little girl knew a happy, though perhaps not 
a normal, childhood. Painful shyness cooperated 
with the nomadic conditions of their life to shut 
her off from intercourse with other children, but the 
sense of isolation encompassed her not unpleasantly. 
Her consciousness was filled with high Alpine pas- 
tures in blossom, with cathedral aisles and porches, 
with ruins against blue Italian skies, and the rose- 
flame of flowering almond-trees. As she grew older, 
it seemed to her in brooding hours that all which 
men had suffered and achieved from the dawn of 
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history was gathered within her spirit. Owing to 
avidity in miscellaneous reading, and to sundry ex- 
periences of hotel life, the world held, theoretically, 
few secrets for the girl of fifteen. She had never 
known love or shame or anguish, and she recognized 
in these the revelations by which the race enters 
into knowledge of the Mysteries ; but a curious feel- 
ing of aloofness, increased by her intention to hold 
toward life the impersonal attitude of the artist, 
convinced her that the old road trodden by the feet 
of passing generations was not for her. InteUect 
and imagination served as a sort of mirror, reflect- 
ing the bewildering phantasmagoria of existence. 
Hilda was not yet competent to distinguish reflec- 
tion from reality, and her premature entrance into 
sympathetic knowledge of the human struggle, while 
no experience had as yet touched her own being, en- 
hanced the sense of deficient actuality, of insincerity 
in the very act of living, which slowly awoke in her 
as time advanced, and continued to torment many 
years of her youth. 

When Hilda was sixteen, Mrs. Lathrop yielded 
to the entreaties of her relatives and sent her daugh- 
ter home, to be educated in America. Dreamy 
Hilda found herself caught up into the midst of a 
large, energetic, and affectionate family connection. 

They all bewildered her, — these men, so kindly 
in their own families, yet otherwise so frankly ab- 
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Borbed in ** business ** and the newspapers, — these 
women, with their capitally managed establishments, 
their literary clubs, their charitable committees, — 
these girls, of so elastic a vigor, who turned with 
easy assurance from society to philanthropy, and 
again to what seemed to Hilda really advanced 
studies. '^ The positive, the present ; *' she was be- 
coming dimly aware of the existence of such things, 
aware also that her own life bore slight relation to 
them. She tried to throw herself into her cousins* 
pursuits, athletic, intellectual, social ; but those old 
enemies, the sense of unreality and of isolation, were, 
she soon found, neither soothed nor exiled by this 
new existence preoccupied with personal interests 
pressing to immediate ends. Rather, they grew, as 
the months passed on, into a clearly recognized dis- 
tress. No longer a tranquil inhabitant of her old 
dreamland, not yet a dramatis persona in the play 
of life around her, she moved on her pilgrim way 
throi^h a realm of shadows, wondering whether they 
were not substantial, and she perhaps the shade. 

It was during the four years at a woman's college, 
where, new conditions having obscured for the time ■ 

her old impulse toward the arts, she now decided to 
study, that the spell was first in a measure broken, 
and the keen consciousness of the actual stung her 
with healthful joy and pain. Not the intellectual < 

activities of the place, though they meant something 
to her, but the personal relations which it offered. 
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brought her this great gift. Here she learned for 
the first time that individuals can be as exciting as 
cathedrals. In the presence of her new friends, --^ 
vivid young American women, each of whom ap- 
peared to her almost exiraordinarily interesting, -^ 
her old dreaminess vanished, and she felt the plea- 
sure of exploring, not only no longer a distant past 
but a present full of vistas toward the future. Hers 
was only the little world as yet, — a world peopled 
by those few predestined spirits who in some mys- 
tery of psychologic law emerged from the wavering 
throngs encompassing h^ path, and struck from 
her nature the electric flash of recognition. The 
great world lay beyond in the shadows, — that world 
of all humanity with which as a whole we must enter 
into conscious relation, would we escape failure in 
life. " To this greater world," — so wrote Hilda in 
her Journal many years later, — " To this greater 
world where true reality awaits us, the little world 
of persons especially beloved is but the ante-chamber. 
Certain arid mortals never enter even this ante- 
chamber ci love ; many a man and woman linger 
there, penetrating no further. To a few rare spirits 
like St. Francis, it is granted to spring at once from 
the sense-world of careless pleasure into the com- 
pelling presence of the greater passion. But the 
normal path leads us, almost insensibly as life goes 
on, through the ante-chamber entered in youth into 
the glory of the temple which is our true abiding- 
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place. Personal friendships are the steps to that 
Altar whereon bums forever the sacrificial flame of 
devotion to all men." 

It was after her college years were over, however, 
that Hilda entered into the full heritage of her 
womanhood ; and the much-coveted ^^ reality," when 
it came, brought her pangs so heartrending that she 
would have fled with gratitude to her old gentle 
country of reflected emotions. She was summering 
abroad with her mother when she first met Lawrence 
Ferguson; for Mrs. Lathrop had yielded to the 
fatality of temperament, and established herself in 
a home on the Fiesolan heights. Surely no more 
enchanting spot could have been found in Europe 
than the old convent, still known as the Villa of the 
Blessed Ones ; at least, so thought Dorothy Gerard, 
Hilda's best-beloved college friend, who had come 
to Italy with her after their graduation. So also 
evidently thought the young Cambridge fellow, rest- 
less, radical, given to paradox, who spent the best 
energies of his Italian holiday in brooding over the 
social injustices of England. Day after day, as the 
heat began to wane, he would climb the hill, sit 
gazing out over the soft Tuscan plain, and talk to 
Hilda — while he looked at Dorothy. Talk, not 
of primitive art nor of historic associations, but of 
latter-day problems in the great industrial centres, 
of the wrongs of the workers, the ineptitude of the 
competitive system, and the keen hopes for a new 
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social order in the near future astir in the breasts 
of his comrades. 

Dorothy was well worth looking at. Her dusky 
loveliness was of that subtle and almost hidden order 
which gives its every admirer the pleasant illusion 
that he is the first to discover it. She was a girl who 
herself mistook the stirrings of sensitive emotions 
as yet unsatisfied for philosophic depth and spir- 
itual unrest. Her innocent self-deception was shared 
by all her friends, especially by Hilda. The two had 
first been drawn together by their common reHgious 
sadness, an agnosticism which they could not escape, 
but which weighed heavily upon them ; Hilda would 
have been amazed indeed to learn that Dorothy's 
sorrowful questionings arose from indolence as much 
as from sincerity, and that the unutterable things 
hinted by her troubled brow and thoughtful, trem- 
ulous lips, could never be uttered, — because they 
were not there. 

Both girls listened spell-bound to Lawrence Fer- 
guson. His militant, brilliant socialism, the large- 
ness of his outlook, the moral passion expressing 
itself rather in satire than in sentiment, were new to 
them. Wide horizons, as he spoke, opened beyond 
the far line of the Tuscan hills, even to the City of 
Brotherhood, distant, alluring, fairer than Florence 
herself. Hilda, excited, eager, gave him quick re- 
sponse, argument for argument, ideal beyond ideal. 
Dorothy sat silent, and looked her wonderful look. 
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" Do you not think Miss Gerard very beautiful ? ** 
asked Hilda softly one evening. 

" Beautiful ? " responded Ferguson, with a touch 
of surprise, ^^ I should hardly think she would be 
called so. That 's the least of it. It 's her mind that 
strikes one, you know. I never met anybody whose 
conversation impressed me so mnch;" hi ngly, 
intelligent face lightened as he spoke. 

Deiite her admiration for her friend, HUda was 
amused ; Dorothy, when Ferguson was present, 
rarely spoke a word. Perhaps the pang which 
mingled with her amusement revealed something to 
her ; but indeed, Hilda was not a woman to whom 
self-deception was easy. To love, in a nature like 
hers, is more significant than to be beloved, and 
she felt no shame in recognizing that she cared for 
Ferguson, — only a profound excitement, and, in 
ibe beginning, a glad sense of coming to her own. 
It was the best of the man that stirred her so pro- 
foundly ; below his surface whims and cynicisms, 
she perceived a natiure more richly dowered with 
intellectual force and also with large and noble 
aims than she had ever met before. His presence 
made the whole world her home^ — a substantial, 
brightly Hghted region, seething with glorious pos- 
sibilities and with bitter needs. 

How the story went on from this point can only 
be guessed ; little was ever known, even by Hilda's 
nearest intimates, in later years, of this which would 
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have seemed to the novelist the determining expe- 
rience of her life. Certain it is that the autumn 
saw Dorothy and Lawrence betrothed, and that 
Hilda, through the long smnmer weeks, had acted 
as confidant to a very modern and i«fractory pair 
of lovers. Ferguson, large-sighted and even dog- 
matic where broad social issues were concerned, 
proved a veritable Hamlet in his perplexity as to his 
own mind. His attraction toward Dorothy, though 
strong, was at first hardly a compelling force ; he 
would neither woo her nor forget her. 

^^ I think I could give up all hope of winning her, 
if I were only sure I really loved her," he grumbled 
ruefully to Hilda. 

^^ If that is your state of mind,'' she flashed back, 
intent on her friend's dignity, ^^ you would certainly 
better go away at once." 

But Ferguson would not go away; and Hilda, 
with perverse resolution, and unfailing self-control, 
bent herself to holding the image of her friend be- 
fore his eyes ; nor was it hard to fix the eyes of any 
man upon an image so fair. As for Dorothy, that 
she loved Ferguson had been to her friend an open 
secret from the first, but had Hilda been less pre* 
occupied with her own tumultuous struggle, she 
might easily have realized that her friend, stirred 
and swayed by Ferguson till her emotions all but 
outran control, yet responded rather to his personal 
magnetism than to his nature as a whole. Ju the 
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one girl, passion was intense rather than profound, 
an irresistible, dominating force; in the other, 
though it penetrated to the very sources of life 
itself, it was under the stern control of intelligence 
and of will. Hilda's love for Dorothy had till now 
been the strongest feeling she had known ; she was 
convinced that her friend's best chance for happi- 
ness and peace lay in marriage with Ferguson. She 
was aware that the man at times gravitated toward 
herself, and that a little effort on her part, a warmer 
show of interest, a subtle change in attitude, might 
have turned the scale. With gayety, sympathetic 
tact, and unfailing resolution, she kept on her way. 
What forces impelled her, beside affection for her 
friend, let those say who understand a character that 
shrinks from joy as from something alien to its 
mortal destiny, and feels, it knows not why, that it 
must work out its fate alone. Perhaps Hilda's sacri- 
fice was a blunder : it would not be the first nor last. 
Be these things as they may, the lovers by autumn 
had thrown hesitation and introspection to the 
winds, and, very much surprised at themselves, 
were absorbed in ecstasies simple as those of village 
lad or lass. Hilda was free for the only satisfaction 
left her to crave, — solitude. 

Solitude, but not inaction. If the vociferous By- 
ronic mood is no longer in vogue among unhappy 
youDg people, the fashion of a Teufelsdrockh, eating 
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out Ills grim heart in restless silent wanderings, has 
also passed away. Myriad actirities crisply organ- 
ized, summon us on every side ; powerful natures, 
when the weltachmerz of youth grips them, settle 
on some of these, and stupefy the clamors of sorrow 
with the whirring of the wheels of work. Such as- 
suredly was Hilda's instinct ; she was not a woman 
to allow her outer energies to be sucked into the 
dark gulf of pain at the heart of her. During her 
last year at college, the old attraction toward art 
study had reawakened: she had decided, to her 
mother's delight, to enter in the autumn an art 
school in Paris. This plan she now quietly carried 
out ; the work was hard, healthful, interesting, and 
she devoted herself to it with all her vigorous vital- 
ity. Concerning the inner drama of the years thus 
spent, no one ever knew much. Modem girls, at 
least of Hilda's type, consume their own smoke, and 
no one guesses at the fire within. Through an 
occasional musing passage in her journal, however, 
something may be inferred : still more, perhaps, 
from her long silences. There can be no question 
that despite her loneliness, the old mist-like sense 
of being an Undine creature, mysteriously set apart 
from the common lot, melted at this time, finally 
and forever, from the shrouded mountains of her 
soul. She stood henceforth in rugged, substantial 
humanity, a woman among women : this, almost at 
once, she recognized as a good, even though her 
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spirit-landscape were ever to be, as she then thought, 
scarred and barren. 

" Misery makes no records," we read in the jour- 
nal. 

The next entry some months later : — 

'' How one seems shut off from life, when shut off 
from joy ! But perhaps this is illusion. I seem to 
see that denial may be no negation, but the most 
positive experience life offers." 

But again, with swift reaction : — 

*^ Life may open, and close, within three months. 
Experience is over : remains ghosthood." 

She was twenty-five years old when she wrote 
this. A little later we find an entry in gentler 
mood: — 

^' How often I have heard my dear mother say 
that a sensitive person appreciates life most fully in 
the absence of primal passions ! She has always 
enjoined economy in emotions, always pointed out 
that in gray weather one sees the finer, subtler facts 
in nature, while in bright sunshine one is conscious 
chiefly of the irradiating light. I used to like that ; 
I tried to keep my consciousness sober and pure, 
serene enough to receive like calm water the reflec- 
tions which high winds destroy. • • . Well ! I shall 
have chance enough for a life of half-tones now. No 
great romance, no commanding passions, no high 
heroisms, will ever be for me." She showed a friend 
that passage, laughing, one day many years later. 
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'^ When did the human need become a real thing 
to you, not a phrase ? " some one asked her once. 

She hesitated, a shadow crossed her face. But 
the question came, as she knew, from no idle talker, 
but from a storm-tossed young mind, and she re- 
plied presently with full, grave directness : — 

^^I can tell you exactly. It was one night in 
Paris. I was fighting a personal pain, and it was 
sharp. I had not tried to sleep. The moonlight 
flooded the city, — a waning moon, near dawn. I 
rested my arms on my window-sill, and looked up 
at the towers of Notre Dame. You remember the 
great demon who leans on the parapet, looking out 
over the city ? I felt a hunger for companionship 
with him, and I sent a whisper floating up to the 
face of that mighty cliff, wrought by human hands : 
* I suffer,' I said to the demon ; and I thought I 
heard his answer : ^ I have seen others,' he said. 

Then somehow I began brooding on all that he 
had seen, and on the pain of that great place. I 
let my mind wander through house after house, 
street after street, till it had explored the whole 
city. I seemed to hear the moaning tide of human 
misery surging back and forth. And slowly, I can 
hardly explain how, I became aware how little, in 
all that city full of sorrow, sprang from the source 
that had been most grievous to me, — the clamor 
of the heart, the cry of life denied. Large, unre- 
corded, unromantic griefs pressed close to my spirit ; 
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poverty, debt, sickness, — sin. And all of a sadden 
it came to me that suffering of the kind that made 
me keep my vigil was a luxury which only the pros- 
perous could afford. Of the wider, the more basal 
facts of actual human life, I knew nothing. 

'' A memory flashed across me then," Hilda went 
on with a slight tremble in the voice : '^ it showed 
me a rude crucifix, high in the Tyrol Alps. I was 
suddenly shocked to feel how far was my selfish pain 
from that great Sorrow. I felt exiled, sknd my sense 
of exile added a new pang to my grief. An unspeak- 
able longing seized me to draw near to the sorrow- 
ing heart of the world, that so — " She broke off 
there. She was always a reticent woman in religious 
matters. 

She resumed in a moment, with a tone buoyant, 
though low. 

^^ That was really the opening of a new life to 
me. For the sense came then in the midst of present 
pain of a long journey yet to travel, — of unknown 
regions to explore in which my very hurt had given 
me the right of way. I was very wretched still, but 
I had the instinct that my wretchedness was not an 
end but a beginning." 

Surely, it was a woman of valiant nature who 
thus, in her own extremity, fled to the sad heart of 
humanity, and found, if not comfort, yet enlarge- 
ment of spirit, as she rested there. But with all 
her phUosophy, — which was as much, perhaps, as 
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mortal ever exercised in presence of an unrequited 
love, — Hilda Lathrop would have been amazed to 
learn that this so absorbing experience of love and 
loss was only the prelude to the real drama of her 
existence, — a clearing the way for the entrance of 
those larger interests which were to control her 
strongest years, and make them fuU and rich beyond 
her childish dreamings. Yet so it was to be, — and 
so it is with many a man, yes, with many a woman, 
even, — romancers to the contrary notwithstanding. 
But her true life she was not to discover yet, though 
some prefiguring of it fell upon her, as from a cloud 
filled with sunlight before simrise, while her pride 
in separation yielded to a longing for fellowship as 
she brooded that night in her misery over the city 
lit with the waning moon. 

Meanwhile, apart from that gnawing centre of 
personal pain, she was not satisfied. Hers was one 
of those common, yet difiicult cases, in which vital- 
ity is stronger than vocation. As the fierce craving 
for the anodyne activity which marks the earlier 
phases of a sorrow slowly lessened, she became aware 
of other summoning voices calling her, clearly as 
that of the Spirit of Art. One was the Voice of 
Learning ; Hilda's father's father had been a col- 
lege president, and the girl had found herself from 
the first curiously at home in the academic world. 
The other Voice was that to which Lawrence Fergu- 
son had first quickened her hearing, — the Voice 
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of Justice, crying aloud unheeded in the modem 
streets. 

Ferguson, after his marriage, had thrown him- 
self with renewed energy into the socialist agitation 
active in England during the latter part of the last 
century ; and Dorothy's letters — slightly wistful, 
Hilda thought, despite her evident happiness — 
kept her friend in touch with the excitements of 
their stimulating days. Partiy under the inspira- 
tion of these letters, Hilda, during vacations at home, 
became aware of her own country from a new point 
of view. A passion of patriotism, such as she had 
never dreamed of, overswept her spirit, — that tin- 
gling love, that loyalty, almost a pain, which Amer- 
ica can quicken in its children. The ideal in which 
our republic was founded became to her almost a 
mystic Presence, guiding her days. But in her last 
vacation, passed at home in the beautiful house of 
her cousins, the Howard Browns, contrasts struck 
sharp upon her spirit, for by some inner compulsion 
she spent her free hours in long walks through the 
tenement-house districts, watching Poverty from 
afar. Those were the early times of the college 
settlement movement. At the close of her holiday, 
Hilda learned, too late for more than one or two calls, 
that a settlement house had been open for a year 
or two in the region through which she loved to 
wander. 

No one but the girl herself was surprised when, 
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toward the close of her last year of art study, anew 
chair just founded for the study of the arts was 
offered her at her Ahna Mater. Her peculiar 
education, her college record, her Parisian studies, 
all pointed to her as a suitable person for such a 
professorship. Friends urged acceptance, college 
authorities almost assumed it ; the voices of learn- 
ing and of art joined in a friendly duet of invitation. 
But Hilda delayed her answer. As soon as her 
work ended in Paris, she betook herself to Italy, 
and, before seeking Fiesole and her mother, went 
straight to the little hill-town of Assisi, which, ab- 
sorbed in memories, smiles from the slopes of its 
brown Apennine over the Umbrian plain. 

Here in Assisi, Hilda stayed a week, communmg 
with her own mind alone, and with the spirits 
of men long vanished. Her mornings were spent 
in the church where art in its glorious prime has 
painted the spiritual triumph of the Little Poor 
Man. Pacing gravely up and down, the woman of 
these latter days scanned the naive frescoes : Fran- 
cis flinging hil garments in his fatO^er's face with 
high, upliLd ^ture ; Francis preaching to the 
birds, receiving the stigmata, or pleading before a 
troubled, worldly, yet conscientious pope the cause 
of lawlessness, poverty, and love. Noon always found 
her beneath the vaulted shadows of the lower 
church, where the august presences of Poverty, 
Chastity, and Obedience, hovering above the high 
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altar, gleam softly through the dusky air. In the 
afternoons, she would wander through the fair land 
sanctified by the feet of Francis and his first com- 
panions, a land still haimted by echoes of their low 
song of brotherhood, though all the tumults it has 
listened to have long been hushed. A strange light- 
heartednesB was vouchsafed in these days to the 
young American pilgrim ; again and again, in some 
green lane bordered with star-of-Bethlehem and 
wild gladiolus, beneath the olives, she would pause, 
her face upturned as if listening, catching it may 
be sweet fragments of the Canticle of the Sun among 
the murmuring hedgerows. Her feeling for Umbria 
is hinted in a sonnet, found among her papers, and 
doubtless written at this time : — 

Thou art a holy poem» sweet Uxnbrian plain, 
Foreyer sang in the angelio ear : 
Thy tender yines beneath the hills austere, 

Thy shining poppies and thy springing g^rain 

All murmur softly one melodious strain, 

While Brother Wind breathes slow that be may luar, 
And floating o'er the far horizons dear, 

Our sister clouds hearken the glad refrain : 

A poem of love remembered : day by day, 

Here, with some chosen brother of his band, 
Ood*s Little Poor One wandered, lorn and gay. 
Weeping, yet singing on his homeless way 
Lauds of the creatures : and the lovely land 
Still holds his yoice for those who understand. 

So passed the days, and on an evening in«early 
Jime Hilda sat by her high window overlooking 
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the wide amethyst of plain and sky, and wrote two 
letters. One was to the trustees of the college, 
declining their offer ; the other to the head worker 
of Langley House, applying for residence during 
the coming year. When they were finished, she 
drew a long breath. The next day found her at 
Fiesole. 



CHAPTER n 

HOMEWABD BOUND 



<* Dauohteb, I do not think that you should leave 



me. 



The words were spoken by Mrs. Lathrop's eyes, 
— not by her lips, which rested motionless in their 
pathetic curves. The lady sat in the open loggia of 
her Fiesolan villa, gazing out, like a modem St. 
Monica, over the Tuscan landscape that lay gleam- 
ing Uke a world of exquisite memories, below her in 
the sunset. Duomo and Campanile rose pearly- fair 
from the hill-girdled plain ; the far Carrara Moun- 
tains shone clear-cut, like the gems they are, against 
a golden sky. 

Hilda was nestled at her mother's feet. ^^ Did I 
ever tell you," she asked softly, " what little Alice 
said when she first saw the sunset from our loggia ? 
She nestled close, and whispered, ^ Cousin Hilda, I 
think God allowed Fra Aingelico to paint that sky.' " 

Mrs. Lathrop smUed, and in a moment said 
caressingly, " Even if you don't mind leaving me, 
I don't see how you can bear to leave all this. Dear, 
don't be restless. Settle down here with me, and be 
an artist in Florence. It was always your dream." 
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HUda unladed her fingers, which were entwined 
with her mother's, and sat up straight, with an 
abrupt gesture: ^^ Well, madonna," she said with a 
sigh, « let 's talk it out." 

Mrs. Lathrop suppressed a tiny shiver, and did 
not answer. The girl's quick movements always 
gave her a series of slight nervous shocks. She 
cherished her daughter, but she was quite as happy 
when Hilda was not in the same room with her, and 
Hilda knew it. 

" So far as leaving you goes," Hilda went on 
presently, ^^you won't be alone. Katherine will 
love to spend the winter with you. And you know 
you like her ways." 

^^I wasn't thinking of myself, Hilda;" Mrs. 
Lathrop's low voice had a note of veiled reproach ; 
^^ moreover, I have my memories, and you know I 
believe that those who live spiritually can dispense 
with the material presence of their dear ones." 

" Yes, I know," said Hilda wistfully ; she was a 
very human person, and she sometimes felt lonely 
with this ethereal mother of hers. 

" I would n't protest," Mrs. Lathrop went on, " if 
you insisted on accepting the offer from your coUege. 
I realize that the offer is an honor, although I 
would rather that you stayed in Italy. But as for 
this new notion, — that my little artist should bury 
herself in an American slum, among yulgarily and 
filth and shocking speech — " 
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" I 've already told you, carina," — Hilda spoke 
with unuecessaiy emphasis, — ^^ that Lincoln Street 
is not a slum. Bespectable and honest people live 
there. They work with their hands, and pay their 
own way, which is more than ever I did." 

^^ All the worse, dear ; there may be a passionate 
picturesqueness about a slum. I remember a water- 
color of an old fruit-vendor seen by torchlight in 
the Bowery which I should like you to have done. 
But as for your Lincoln Street, I see neither what 
you can take from it nor what you can bring to it. It 
must be a sort of wilderness, only lacking the thrill 
of the illimitable." 

" * The City Wilderness,' — yes ; " mused Hilda. 
^* It seems illimitable enough in summer, when you 
can't walk without treading on babies." 

^^ My dear child, you can't live in such a place 
without destroying the harmony of your nature." 

^^ I have never felt that my nature had attained 
harmony, madonna," the girl remarked quietly. 

^^None of us attain harmony, Hilda, but we 
can aim at it." Mrs. Lathrop was in her element 
now, «md her voice vibrated with appealing under- 
tones. ^^No matter how carefully we order the 
scenery of the soul, the jarring note intrudes. The 
exquisite life is the life that knows what to reject ; 
art is the best help in the process of selection, yet 
even art disappoints. But we must do our best. 
What the world needs, in this hurrying, unbeauti- 
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fill, democratic age, is people who have made their 
souls the abode of beauty. To do this, must they 
not dwell with beauty? * Whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, think on these 
things.' " 

Mrs. Lathrop, like most of us, practised a fine 
eclecticism in her quotations from Scripture. She 
roused herself now to a tone of decision. 

" You know I have never used authority with 
you, daughter, and I shall not do so now. But you 
shall never enter that life with my approval. Your 
health," she concluded, feeling the silence tense 
with opposition, — "your health will not stand it 
for a year. You have no moral right to injure your 
health, my darling." 

Hilda glanced abstractedly into the open room 
behind the loggia. The sky was fading ; the gold 
of the heavens was paling into silver, but the west- 
ering light iUumined dimly the pictures within. 
There were three martyrdoms hanging on the walls. 

" Ah, look at the sky," murmured Mrs. Lathrop 
after an instant ; " I had almost said listen I That 
light is like sweet music heard at a distance I " 

"Our American skies are clearer, and just as 
beautiful," remarked Hilda. 

Mrs. Lathrop shook her graceful head. " They 
can't be," she rejoined; "they do not bend over 
Tuscany. The earth beneath them is without sig* 
nificance." 
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"Oh, carina, carina," cried Hilda, laughing, 
"hasn't anything significance tiU it is dead?" 
And Mrs. Lathrop laughed a little herself. 

" But I mean it," she persisted. " How did you 
ever come to be so American, Hilda ? You 've for- 
gotten, with all the rest of that turbulent civili- 
zation, that life at its best means harmony and 
peace." 

" Life means action," said the girl. 

Mrs. Lathrop sighed. " * Sound and fury, signi- 
fying nothing,' the activities of the modem world 
seem to me. What is its feverish materialism ac- 
complishing ? A few hundred years, and its cheap 
monuments will have perished from the fsLce of the 
earth." 

"You know I recoil from the materialism and 
cheapness of modem life as much as you do," 
returned Hilda, " but I can't fight them at arms' 
length." 

" One fights such things best by evading them," 
rejoined her mother. " This latter-day passion for 
improving the physical condition of the poor, — 
what is it but part of the general discouraging em- 
phasis placed on external conditions ? Your reform- 
ers are simply one product of what they dislike ; the 
true secret is n't theirs, — and I must say, I don't 
love them. That young Ferguson, for instance, who 
used to come here, — what a terrible person he was I 
Dorothy Gerard was quite thrown away on him ! " 
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** Dorothy looks at Kfe mucli as you do," replied 
Hilda evenly. ^^ Her husband wants her to join him 
in the socialist propaganda, and she hates it ; she 
wants to absorb herself in him and the children." 

^^ I 'm glad at least that you have n't married an 
agitator," reflected Mrs. Lathrop. 

^*' One wanted to marry me in Paris," laughed 
Hilda. <' He was a Polish Jew student, with oily 
hair. I did n't mind the Pole or the Jew, but the 
hair was too much for me. Are n't you glad it was 
oily, madonna?" 

Her mother smiled faintly, and a little silence 
fell while Hilda pondered how to draw the sweet 
woman beside her into sympathy with her new im- 
pulses. 

«« Mamma," said she softly, after a moment, ^' I 
wish you would tell me more about your life with 
my father. I think about it a great deal, and you 
never speak of it." 

^^ You can understand, dear, that it is a very sad 
memory for me." 

" Yes, of course ; but it is the memory of your 
greatest happiness, too," mused Hilda, passing 
from speech into thought. She did not recognize 
that Mrs. Lathrop possessed the temperament 
which takes more satisfaction in dwelling on a van- 
ished love than in the strong active experience of 
present feeling; yet indeed there were traits in 
Hilda herself akin to this instinct of her mother's. 
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**Bat tell me, yon helped in his work? You 
went about among the people?" 

^^ To help him was my highest privilege ; but I 
tried to do it chiefly by making a lovely home to 
which he could return. I wanted to bring him re- 
freshment. Our rooms were in a dreadful hideous 
street : but I shut the street out as well as I could 
with the draperies. I had good colors around us. 
They were very charming, — our rooms.*' 

** He enjoyed them? " 

*^ Oh, I am sure of it. I made a carefnl study of 
his tastes. Then I always had a song for him when 
he came back, or a bit of poetry, — but your father 
did not care much for poetry, Hilda, not even re- 
ligious poetry. You are like me there. I dressed 
for him as if we were uptown. He used to wish to 
talk a great deal of his ^ cases,' his work, but I 
never encouraged that. I felt he so needed relief. 
I used to love to help him about the service, though. 
We had a very beautiful service, dear. And he 
started the Early Celebration, which was quite 
right, of course, though only one or two ever went 
beside me." 

^^ I suppose you never had t^e people come into 
your pretty rooms ? " 

" The neighbors ? Oh, no I" 

*^ Mother, tell me about myself then. It seems 
strange to think that I was there." 

^^ My precious wee girlie ! Your hair was a little 
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curly fuzz all over your head, and your big hazel 
eyes — " 

" Yes, I know all that. I know I was pretty, and 
I know I 'ye been an awful disappointment since. 
But I mean, — did I get out into the street ? Did 
I see things ? " 

A little frown gathered in Mrs. Lathrop's eye- 
brows. " Your father used to trouble me rather," 
she said ; ^^ he would take you out sometimes when 
he went visiting. He said your golden head did 
more than his talking, to bring people to church. 
But when you were about four years old I took 
a stand. I said you were getting older, you were 
qaick to notice, and your little white soul should 
not be soiled by contact with these hideous things. 
He looked sad, and he sighed, — dear Philip ! he 
sighed often, — but he said he understood, and I 
might be right." 

*^ But I did see. There were things out of our 
window, were n't there, sometimes ? " 

Mrs. Lathrop bowed in pained silence. 

" I remember ; — I was a tiny girl, my head just 
came above the siU ; I was playing with the rose- 
colored curtains, — were n't our curtains rose- 
oolor?" 

<^ Not quite ; soft salmon-pink." 

^* And between them I saw a fight. The littlest 
one got hurt. There was red on the sidewalk. It 
was sunset, aikl you were singing a twilight hymn 
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at the piano. The very next thing I remember, 
father must have died, and we were travelling in a 
red sunset over the Campagna." 

^^ My poor darling I But I tried just as hard as 
I could, as I have tried ever since, to keep you away 
from brutal, terrible things, to let my child's spirit 
dwell in the ideal." 

^^ Dear mamma ! " The chill was falling, and the 
two women rose, and moved into the wide room 
opening from the loggia, — the old refectory of the 
convent, subtly retouched by Mrs. Lathrop's taste 
till it seemed full of a grave and silent beauty gath- 
ered from many lands. The dominant types were 
those of the early Italian Renascence, but Diirer's 
Melancholia consorted in friendly fashion with 
Hilda's copies from Mantegna, Watt's Galahad rode 
forth upon his quest of the Holy Thing opposite the 
Marriage of Francis and Poverty, and to the observ- 
ant eye the most carefully placed object in the room 
was a small gray model of a cross from lona. One 
of the things in which Mrs. Lathrop had trained 
her little daughter from childhood had been the 
power to carry sensitive instinct along line after line 
of the self-realization of humanity through the ages, 
till one's consciousness gathered all human experi- 
ence into itself. She liked to say that the room of 
any cultivated person presented a summary of much 
in the achievement of the race ; and little Hilda, 
holding in her hand the figure of a maiden from 
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Tanagra who had danced her damty way down the 
centuries, of a minute Buddha in ivory, or a strange- 
hued Indian basket, would listen spellbound to her 
mother's voice, while the civilizations of the past 
arose from their buried life in her bosom. From 
this special room, however, all oriental and classic 
suggestions were excluded. 

** Tell me, madonna," — said Hilda, as they en- 
tered, but her words were cut ofiF. 

^^Amltoolate foracupof cofiFee?"saidacheeTy 
masculine voice behind them. 

The young moonlight touched the waving gray 
hair of a tall vigorous man, with a little stoop, who 
stood in the doorway. Mr. Stuart, the artist, had 
been Hilda's earliest teacher and her mother's old- 
est friend in Florence, and both women loved him 
well. 

*^I supped in the studio and stayed there till 
the light faded," he went on with the tones of a 
man masterful and well-content ; *^ then your cool 
hillside summoned me. My dear Hilda — where 
are you? — welcome back to Florence. Let an 
old friend congratulate you. I saw your angel 
on exhibition here last winter before it went to 
Brenton." 

" Did you like it ? " asked Hilda eagerly, stand- 
ing very slim before him ; this had been the first 
and only picture she had exhibited. 

" M — mm — good handling in the wings," 
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replied Mr. Stuart briefly ; and Hilda, in some wajnB 
more sensitive than her mother, realized that the 
picture was a failure. Her face fell ; the wee sil- 
ver crescent in the west was no fairy world of pro- 
mise, but a dead planet mourning its burnt-out 
fires. 

^* Ah, was n't it a lovely thing ? " said Mrs. La- 
throp. *^ And now, do you know what the child is 
planning ? She means to throw it all up, — her art, 
her prospects, — and go to live in a settlement, 
among wretched poor people, organizing trades- 
unions and washing dirty children and all that kind 
of thing. I 'm so glad you 've come to help me dis- 
suade her. Just fancy Hilda in that kind of life I 
Good-bye to art, good-bye to quiet ! " 

^^ Art and quiet are n't exactly synonyms, are they, 
Hilda?" smiled Mr. Stuart placidly; "I fancy, 
so far as that goes, that it might be a good deal 
more peaceful thing to wash dirty faces than to try 
to paint them." 

" I 'm going to get you some coffee," — Hilda 
smiled gratefully on the threshold; ^^it isn't a 
bit too late." 

^^ What does this freak mean ? " asked Mr. Stuart 
abruptly, as the girl disappeared. ^^ Is it because 
her picture was not a success ? " 

" But it was a success! " Mrs. Lathrop cried ; — 
" everybody praised it ! " 

Stuart shook his head. ^^Illustrative sort of 
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thing, — taking sentiment. Hilda knows as well as 
I that she has n't hit it right. She has talent, but 
she has n't found herself yet." 

^^ All the more reason why she should n't waste 
time on this new fad." 

^^ Exactly ; although between ourselves, dear lady, 
I 'mnot sure if the child will ever work herself dear. 
She has absorbed almost too much, — if you under- 
stand me, — and she thinks too much; I suppose 
she can't help it. She certainly showed axtistic 
power when she was a little thing : what an eye she 
had for desim ! Her real line ousht to be handi- 
craft, I m4Le, but we're aU |>iug in for Igt 
Art or nothing, to^lay, — more 's the pity. Well, 
child, what 's this new scheme ? " 

^' Oh, master mio, I can't talk about it," returned 
Hilda, talking with more sense of freedom than to 
her mother; ^^I suppose I'm restless. But you 
have n't any idea how ghost-like the beauiy of this 
place seems to me after New York. And I seem to 
*• hanker,' as my Yankee cousins would say, after 
New York, — after reality." 

"Wasn't there enough reality for you in Paris, 
in Fouchet's studio?" enquired Stuart dryly; "I 
should think ^ the God of things as they are ' pre- 
sided in that spot fast enough." 

"It was strenuous, — it was superb," returned 
Hilda ; " but I don't want art any longer : I want 
life." 
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" Do you dare to oppose art to life ? " exclaimed 
Mr. Stuart, putting down his coffee untasted, and 
standing in his whole erect height beside her, 

" Yes," said Hilda, with spirit ; " and so would 
you if you walked down the Bowery." 

" Art," — the leonine figure rose into the shadows 
above the faint glow of the Eoman lamps, and the 
voice had almost a mystic sound, — ^^art is life set 
free, for it is life revealed. Dedicate yourself to art, 
not in a freak of amateur sentiment, but soberly 
and truly, you dedicate yourself to fact. You 've 
not found that out yet ; that picture of yours fails 
because it has n't got enough fact in it. Is that a 
reason for giving up ? Not a bit ! You have the 
artist's power. I don't know yet just what you 
can do with it ; but the gift you have, and in our 
guild you belong, and if you leave your proper 
place to meddle with what doesn't concern you, 
you 'U rue it. You are sent into this world, my dear 
child," — Mr. Stuart was by this time tranquilly 
sipping his coffee, — "not to re-cre&te or to reform 
it, but to reproduce it. Good-bye. No, not another 
cup, thank you." His crisp footsteps were already 
on the threshold when he turned, the massive head 
appearing once more in dark outline against the 

sky. 

" I should think from what I know," he ended 
sententiously, " that that American democracy of 
yours needed art a good deal more than it does 
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philanthropy just now. Stick to the truth of your 
own nature, in any case, and you '11 give the world 
what it needs." 

He was really gone, this time, leaving mother 
and daughter laughing gently. 

"Isn't he refreshing?" said Hilda. "All the 
same, I repeat that he never walked down the 
Bowery." 

" I think he sees deeper than you, Hilda," re- 
turned Mrs. Lathrop, moving as if to leave the 
room. But Hilda laid a detaining touch on her 
mother's arm. 

"Madonna;" she spoke with effort, her glance 
seeking the pictures on the wall, while Mrs. Lathrop 
waited with drooping, tender patience; "what do 
all these pictures mean to you? Why did you 
choose that Giotto for me to copy ? " 

" For the rare tactile values, dear — " 

"Now, carina, don't try to talk that new jar- 
gon. You know as well as I do that you — that 
we — chose those pictures for their Christian senti- 
ment" 

" It is n't that I do not care for other art, Hilda." 
Mrs. Lathrop spoke again almost with energy, 
savoring her words on a subject dear to her : " If I 
were rich, if I had a big house, like — like — Cousin 
Howard," — she hesitated, flushed, and laughed a 
little at the name, — "I should dedicate different 
rooms to different types of beauty. But when one 
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has only a little, one has to choose. I can't bear a 
room that is a jumble. And if you must select, why. 
Christian art is the most expressive." 

Hilda's spirit was bruised and tense. Through 
the sympathetic enjoyment which always bound her 
to her mother's mind, she felt a sharp severance in 
attitude, conviction, and aim. She was suffering, 
though excitement made her unconscious of her 
pain. 

^ Mother," she said, ^^ you have always tried, as 
you say, to keep our eyes away from painful and 
ugly things. You wish to live withdrawn in a spir- 
itual atmosphere of harmony, and you think you 
do this best by surrounding yourself with artistio 
beauty. But the life behind, the life which the art 
of your choice represents, is full of struggle and 
agony. See! The angels, bending over the Baby 
in the Botticelli Madonna, cany the instrumente of 
the Passion ; and the Predella has the Scourging 
for its subject. Look at the. face of GKotto's Pov- 
erty I — even those gleeful cherubs in V incenzo da 
Catena's S. Christina are playing wiA ihe millstone 
of her martyrdom. And — the Crucifix hangs above 
your bed, mother." 

Mrs. Lathrop was gazing, rapt, into the twi- 
light. 

^^The supreme triumph of harmony is when it 
claims all disorder for its own," she murmured. 
^' The supreme peace is the peace that includes all 
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pain. And so the supreme religion is the leligion of 
theCioss." 

Hilda hesitated a moment. 

^^Then, — let me go to Lincohi Street. I sap< 
pose," she added, trying to smile, after a moment, 
^^ that you will hardly carry your opposition to ma 
so far as S. Francis's father carried his." 

It was hard to speak. The influences of the 
Church of England, which had surrounded her from 
childhood, had fallen upon a temperament sensitive 
but scepticaL Ixmg ago, her carious, girlish pride, 
in superiority to spiritual struggle, had yielded to 
intense yearning after the foith of the humble, just 
as her feeling of aloofness from the common expe- 
riences of men had given place to a controlling 
desire for fellowship with their distress and joy. 
But at twenty-eight, she was still a seeker. To 
announce, or even to recognize inwardly, that her 
decision to live among the poor was affected by 
Christian motives, was all but impossible to Hilda. 
Moreover, the sug^stion that this decision in- 
volved sacrifice seemed repugnant and even unreal. 
But she and her mother seemed to have changed 
positions, and a simple instinct of logic led her to 
point out what she felt that Mrs. Lathrop should 
have been the first to say* 

There was a pause, during which the mother bent 
delicate, serious brows upon her daughter's flushed 
face. 
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^ My darling," she said at last ; *^you know that 
I respect your reserve in religious matters ; but you 
know also that your lack of faith is a constant grief 
to me. How can I bear to see you plunge into a 
life where I am sure that you can never find the 
light?" 

^* If I am ever to find it," Hilda answered, speak- 
ing slowly to control her voice, " it will be not by 
trying to hypnotize myself with beauty and senti- 
ment, but by serving the democracy which is trying 
to translate the will of Christ into the terms of social 
life." 

Mrs. Lathrop laid her hand on her daughter's* 
" You are under a delusion," she said firmly. " De- 
mocracy and Christianity are not synonyms. As 
has well been said, three Christian words oppose the 
false formula, liberty, equality, fraternity. They 
are obedience, hierarchy, service. Look at facts, 
Hilda. Watch France, and deny me if you can. 
He who would be loyal to Christianity must be loyal 
to the dying tradition of social order and stability. 
I see you preparing to throw in your lot with the 
forces of disorder, materialism, and unrest. For 
your own soul's health, I bid you pause. The inte- 
rior life is the only reality. To live in the spirit to- 
day," — Mrs. Lathrop was in deep earnest, — " one 
must withdraw from the push and roar and false 
theories of modem life : one must listen to the voices 
that speak in silence. How can you expect to hear 
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those voices in Lincoln Street ? How can you hope 
to be visited there by the Holy Vision ? " 

'^ Don% mother ! " Hilda had sprung to her 
feet, " You remind me so of Cousin Howard 1 " 

Mrs. Lathrop almost started. Cousin Howard, 
highly prosperous, highly respectable, highly reK- 
gious, was also highly Philistine. 

'^ When I was there last year," continued Hilda, 
^^ we got into a great discussion. It was one Sun- 
day at diirner, and I had spent the morning visiting 
the university settlement. He had just come from 
church, from communion, I think. ^ T should think 
it would make you very uncomfortable to see aU 
those rough sights, my dear,' he said ; ' you would 
much better have come to church with me.' I could 
not help answering, ' I suppose Christ sometimes felt 
uncomfortable. Cousin Howard, when He saw the 
lepers, for example.' And he replied to me, * Yes, 
but Christ became uncomfortable that we might be 
comfortable.' Mother, it has seemed to me ever 
since that those words sum up veiy much of the 
Christianity around us." 

Mrs. Lathrop held a grieved silence, and made no 
attempt to point out the lack of justice in her daugh- 
ter's outburst. Both speakers, in truth, were getting 
weary. Their thoughts struck out into the wide and 
unexplored regions of personality that lie beyond 
speech, and wandered there. They could have 
talked on for years, seeking each the other, but it 
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would all bare been in yam^ for the voices would 
have come from an increasing distance, sounding 
more and more remote to the ear of the soul, while 
stQl near to the ear of flesh. It was time to make 
an end. 

^^ It 's no use, madonna ; '' Hilda caressed the soft 
curves of the pretty hair, touched lightly to nlver. 
^' I 'm Italian by sentiment, like you, but by choice 
and conviction I am hopelessly American, as you 
say. Now you are not to worry. One fares 
very comfortably at Langley House, and you don't 
know what clever people one meets. I'll carry 
all my Bume-Jones down with me; Mr. Stuart 
won't like that, he despises Bume-Jones. And oh, 
mother, mother, don't you see? Democracy in- 
spires you mth distaate and distrust ; itmspiresme 
with unspeakable loyalty. It is cleanly, wholesome, 
invigorating, and unfulfilled. I must share its for- 
tunes, be part of life in the making. Of course I 
shall miss beauty, but I shall find significance ; and 
you know I always cared for significance more even 
in art." 

Mrs. Lathrop, in spite of herseU, yielded a little 
to her daughter's enthusiasm. ^' Of course it will 
be a great enlargement for Katherine to go to Egypt 
with me," she said, stroking Hilda's hand. 

The next morning, a sonnet in Hilda's handwrit* 
ing was on her breakfast-tray : — 
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From all the restful silences that reach 
O'er Alpine pastures fair, from shadows cast, 
LoYely and still, hy passionate life long past, 

Smiling and hushed in mystic memories each, ^— 

From these I turn me : toward the heckoning beach 
Of Western seas I turn ; what uproar vast 
Is home across the ocean on the blast ? — 

Traffic, and hurrying throngs, and noisy speech I 

Wildered I hearken ; back I fain would flee, — 
When list ! A siren strain, compelling, low, 
Breathes through the tumult : onward must I go I 

For in faint undertones of melody 
Through those contentious discords clear doth flow 

The music of a freedom that shall be. 



CHAPTER in 

THE ACADEiaG MIND 

Half a dozen members of the college faculty sat 
togetlier on the broad steps of a gray stone building 
in the September evening. It was a serious little 
group of people, all of them intimate with the ardent 
if austere delights of the intellectual life. In their 
more social moods, they sought recreation, for the 
most part, in tossing problems lightly from mind to 
mind. Not that they lacked more concrete topics 
of conversation : the academic life itself was keenly 
interesting to tliem, and curiosity concerning its 
reactions and a lively enjoyment of paradox relieved 
the even movement of their days. Finally, if sub- 
jects ever ran short, they could always fall back on 
discussion of one another. 

Just now, the most interesting figure on their 
horizon was Hilda Lathrop. The girl had been a 
marked person from the day of her coming among 
them, and when the new professorship in the arts 
was offered to her, ihej were filled with pleased con- 
tent. All the more grievous was their disappoint- 
ment and disapproval when they learned that she 
had declined the position. 
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" Still, you can't blame her for wanting to stay in 
Florence," said the professor of literature; "who 
wouldn't prefer Tuscany to America if he had the 
chance ? " 

" Not I," returned the assistant professor of math- 
ematics. 

"But Miss Lathrop is coming home," — the 
speaker, Henrietta Morse, instructor in economics, 
was a classmate of Hilda's ; — " she means to spend 
the winter at Langley House, the new social settle- 
ment in Brenton." 

A buzz of enquiry followed. " This is what she 
writes," said Miss Morse : " ' I feel strongly that I 
am going into this life as a representative of the col- 
lege. If the academic activity of America is not to 
perish in sterile class isolation, it must extend itself 
to the people at large and pour forth its treasures 
on the great throngs of the disinherited.' " 

There was a puzzled silence, broken by a voice 
from the outskirts of the group. " Those settlements 
are good things," said the speaker. 

" Do you think so ? " returned the professor of 
philosophy. " They seem to me based on our common 
American fallacy that you can improve the qual- 
ity of a product by diluting it. In these days of 
Chautauqua, and so on, I should think that our 
business was rather to protect than to extend the 
tradition of the intellectual life." 

"It is funny to think of Hilda exposing the 
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denizens of ihe dmns to Botticelli," laughed a curly- 
haired young instructor. 

" I read of a London cabby the other day " — . 
this was the professor of literature — "who re- 
marked to his fare, — * Do you prefer Hossian or 
'Omer, sor? I'm for Hossian myself, there's so 
much nater to 'im.' " 

"I beUeye in settlements," said Miss Morse; 
" they are going to be invaluable stations for labo- 
ratory work in socicdogy. But I don't think I be- 
lieve in them for Hilda Lathrop. She has had no 
training in economics." 

" As I remember Miss Lathrop, she was a very 
exclusive young person," reflected the professor of 
philosophy ; " there 's a certain humor in her devot- 
ing herself to the democracy." 

"Hilda wasn't exactiy exclusive," hesitated 
Henrietta Morse ; " she had a sort of gift of blind- 
ness; there were a great many people she never 



fiaw." 



Everybody laughed ; and the assistant professor 
of mathematics spoke out. " For my part," said she, 
" I am quite willing that our nice average girls of 
domestic tastes should go into a settiement for a few 
months, or even longer. Philanthropy is a capital 
solution of life for women who are not afflicted with 
brains, and who don't marry. But that Hilda La- 
throp, witii her unoonscioudy aristocratio instincta 
and her vigorous mind, should go into that kind of 
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thing is a peculiarly crooked twist in the kinky 
weaving of the Moirai." 

So they discussed her among themselves, lightly 
and critically, as was their wont. But now the girl 
herself was with them once more, — a little silent, 
yet with the old combination of dignity and eager- 
ness that had always distinguished her. She had 
agreed to spend a few weeks at the college, help- 
ing in the arrangement of the embryonic art collec- 
tions, and this was her first evening with her old 
friends. 

The lull broke away at their feet in its natural 
forest wildness, but the trees opened to show a wind- 
ing avenue below, and a glimpse of moonlit river 
beyond the wide sweep of the campus. To the left, 
the myriad lights of College HaU began to kindle. 
The sight had never ceased to move Hilda from her 
freshman year ; it moved her now. 

Silence, after half an hour of reminiscent talk, 
had fallen on the little group ; but presently a deep, 
musical, grieving voice made itself heard through 
the shadows. It belonged to Miss Brooks, the pro- 
fessor of biology. 

"Hilda," said the voice slowly, "will you teU 
us now exactly why you declined the offer of the 
trustees ? " 

Hilda drew a deep breath ; she had known this 
was coming. 

" Because I wanted to spend the winter in Langley 
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House," she answered, with a little tremble in her 
clear voice. 

" Do you think," — she turned desperately to the 
professor of biology after a long pause in which no 
one spoke, — ^^ do you think that I am a fatuous 
person ? " 

The professor of biology, who was a courteous 
woman, made a deprecating gesture. Being also a 
bluntly honest woman, however, she remained silent, 
for that was just what she did think. Her surpris- 
ing candor and her severity in the classroom caused 
the crude majority of her students to detest Miss 
Brooks, the fine minority to delight in her. Hilda, 
in college, had belonged to the minority, and now, 
returning as an older woman, she found even more 
than her former zest in companionship with the 
noble intellectual ardor and large personality of her 
friend. The whole atmosphere of the college, indeed, 
was grateful to her ; its imworldliness, the strength 
of its communal interests, the simplicity of life, and 
the spirit of intellectual democracy that prevailed. 
She remembered the great life-communicating move- 
ments which again and again, proceeding from the 
historic universities, — those centres where past and 
future meet, — had stirred society to new endeavors. 
Might not such a movement start from the colleges 
for women, as well as from Oxford, from Paris? 
And of what order ought this living force to be, and 
whither should it flow ? It was a democracy under 
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whose fostering care these new privileges had been 
offered to the women of the new age, and the ideal 
of democracy made answer. Something of all this 
she had wanted to say to her friends, hoping for 
their sympathy. But perhaps she had not allowed 
enough for the keen disappointment with which 
they had learned her decision to leave them. At 
all events, she felt in the air the nipping touch of 
disapproval 

<' I seem fatuous to you ? " she repeated at last. 

The professor of biology kept silence ; but the 
assistant professor of mathematics spoke briskly. 
"Not fatuous, — only misguided," she said. 

" Who has misled me ? " queried Hilda ; " I have 
had no teachers but you. — I always wanted to be 
claimed, but the master of thought I sought, I have 
never found." 

" You are misled by your instincts of a woman," 
returned the other with good cheer ; " any woman 
feels restless unless she is taking care of somebody. 
You have no one near you who needs taking care 
of, so you want to take care of the poor." 

"Not at all," said Hilda perversely. "I want 
the poor to take care of me." 

" What do you mean, Hilda? " asked the curly- 
haired instructor ; but Hilda did not explain. 

" Of course," — Miss Brooks was speaking at last, 
slowly, yet abruptly, — "I understand the impulse 
which drives you. The scholar can no longer live in 
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the seclusion dnoe dear to him. The modem world 
is one great whispering-gallery, and the waitings that 
rise from civilization sound insistently in our ears. 
I — hear — them " — the voice was deeper, lower, 

— " but," Miss Brooks went on with decision, " it 
is weak to listen. To allow one's self to be in- 
capacitated for the honest work that one is best 
fitted to do by a morbid compassion for suffering 
that one cannot relieve is a temptation of these 
latter days. It would not assail an ignoble nature ; 
it presses the sensitive hard." 

" Dear Miss Brooks," cried Hilda eagerly, " I do 
hope I am not narrow. I 'm proud of your Summa," 

— Miss Brooks had lately received high honors 
from a foreign university for a dissertation on the 
eye of a fossil snail, — *' and yet " — the girl fal- 
tered — ''I confess it is almost as strange to me 
to see people to-day devoting themselves with quiet 
minds to abstract studies as it would be were we in 
a state of visible siege." 

" Well ! Don't you admire Archimedes pursu- 
ing his geometry when the foe was at the door ? " 
This was the professor of philosophy, a woman of 
worn, sensitive face, who spoke with a little gasping 
laugh. 

" Archimedes was n't a soldier." 

" Neither are we soldiers. That is just what Dr. 
Brooks means, is n't it ? " Henrietta Morse, the 
instructor in economics, who was speaking, turned 
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with pretty deference toward the older woman. 
^^ There are different vocations, and not every one 
is called to serve in the army of reform. The social 
question has vexed the wisest for more than one 
generation : it will continue to vex them long after 
our day is over. Meanwhile, the great normal activ* 
ities of the world must not be suspended : scholars 
and poets and artists must fulfil the law of their 
being. Hilda," — her gentle hesitation grew more 
marked, — " may it not be that you are making a 
mistake in refusing a position here ? " 

The low question reached Hilda's ear in clamor- 
ous iteration, put by eveiy mind present. She re- 
mained silent. 

«« Amate.urs," said the professor of mathematics 
with some sharpness, — '^ amateurs and fanatics are 
getting social problems into a bigger mess every 
day. The only thing for us to do is to clear the path 
for the specialists. Endow your chairs of socio- 
logy and your labor-bureaus, and keep your hands 
off." 

** There are few tMngs," mourned Miss Brooks, 
^' more saddening to me, and, I may add, more an- 
noying, than that modem bigotry which inspires a 
certain class of social enthusiasts nowadays with 
impatient contempt for the rest of the world." 

"Ah me," said Henrietta Morse; "I see the 
other side. I have an immense sympathy with re- 
form agitation ; with the people who think that if 
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they poke the ground hard enough with their sticks, 
they will hurry the rotation of the globe. They 
make me feel compassion, not annoyance. One stick 
is called Single Tax, and another Free Silver, and 
another Municipal Socialism, and they are often 
sharp sticks enough, but — the earth won't be hur- 
ried by poking. It moves, but in obedience to laws 
beyond our reach. So does the industrial system." 

*' I never expected to change the industrial system, 
Henrietta," Hilda responded with a sigh, *^ and I 'm 
not aware of bigotry. It is dreadfully hard for me 
to talk ; I am feeling my way, and all the rest of 
you seem settled. One thing I am sure of, tliough : — 
that this matter can't be. left to the specialists." 

" What do you mean by * this matter ' ? " com- 
plained the professor of mathematics. 

'^ I mean the mode of life of the majority of the 
working-people at this moment," returned Hilda. 
'' Is that definite enough ? " 

That there could be any connection between her 
peaceful existence of sines and equations and the 
life of the working-people was an idea out of the 
mental range of the professor. She was silent in 
pure scorn, and Hilda went on : — 

^' We can't stand aside while experts investigate 
the laws which determine the lives of our fellows, 
as if those laws affected inanimate substances. 
Whatever they be, they are the expression of condi- 
tions which we help to produce ; they affect lives 
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which we control. Few of us are theological experts^ 
yet we all have to have some kind of religion and 
try to act on it. It is with the science of our rela- 
tions to men as with the science of our relations to 
— the Beyond. Every human being is bound to 
adopt a definite attitude toward social theories, to 
take some definite share in social activities : not be- 
cause he is a specialist, but because he is a man." 

" When you say ' lives that we control,' you seem 
to me to be talking nonsense," said the professor of 
mathematics candidly. 

<' Your social duty is simply to perform in im- 
consciousness, so far as you can, your special func- 
tion in the social organism," said the professor of 
biology. 

^^ Carlyle said in 1833, that that was impossible," 
murmured the pretty instructor, '^ because the whole 
social organism is diseased, and unconsciousness 
can't exist in disease." 

Hilda did not hear her ; she had turned on the 
professor of biology. 

^' You think, then, that you and I have no social 
responsibility whateTer?" 

But it was the professor of philosophy who an- 
swered : " A responsibility to keep temperate," said 
she, " to live sanely, with your eyes fixed on the 
eternal flux and eternal permanence of life, not on 
these petty and local phenomena." 

" If your father were undergoing a surgical opera- 
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tion with no nurse at hand, would you run away and 
keep your eyes fixed on the eternal flux and eternal 
permanence of life ? " 

There was a note of agitation in Hilda's voice 
which all heard with disapproval 

" That would be a dear case of natural duty," 
said the professor calmly. 

" Where would you place the limits of natural 
duty ? You must recognize that we are all in more 
or less danger of confounding duty with circum- 
stance ; but circumstance is not always the measure 
of duty." 

"The limits of responsibility!" broke in the 
instructor. " I 've always thought that would be a 
capital idea to treat in an ethics course. I know 
I 've simply torn myself to pieces over it. The case 
is clear enough with parents ; how about cousins ? 
My second cousin was left widowed and penniless 
three years ago, and I had a terrible time deciding 
whether or no to give her the money I had saved to 
go to Europe and get my little Ph. D." 

" What did you do ? " asked several voices. 

The pretty instructor arched her eyebrows plain- 
tively : " Went to Europe," she whispered. " She 
married the next year, — a nice, rich, elderly man." 

" Probably that was a moral wreck for her," 
suggested the professor of philosophy, " and you are 
responsible for it." 

Everybody laughed except Miss Brooks. 
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" Hilda," she said presently, in a tone of deep 
sorrow, '^ you are not looking at this question sanely. 
You are excited ; and truth is not discerned in ex- 
citement." 

" Not discerned in excitement ! " the girl sprang 
restlessly to her feet, her sad, sensitive face quiver- 
ing under the moon. " Is it ever discerned other- 
wise?" 

She scanned the alert, dispassionate faces before 
her, — reduced to pure intelligences, with no flush 
of f eelmg, by the sharp cold Ught and shadow. 

" Oh, this academic fatalism 1 " she cried. " Why 
is it that thin k ing seems to congeal the circulation ? 
Where's audacity? where 's adventure? — You 
think yourselves free, because you enjoy daring 
theories ; but you are bound hand and foot with 
moral hesitancy. It is your type of fatalism which 
kept our best men for years out of politics, which 
has turned over the shaping of American life to the 
instincts of the illiterate majority — " 

" Where, if you are a believer in democracy," 
interrupted the professor of philosophy, a little scorn 
in her tone, " you should be quite willing to leave 
it." 

The mysterious tide of enthusiasm within began 
to ebb ; Hilda lapsed into swift discouragement, yet 
she made an effort to rally. 

" I would serve the democracy, — if I might," 
she said faintly. 
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The assistant professor of mathematics surveyed 
the girlish figure with a twinkle in her eye. 

^' I should say that American democracy might 
dispense with your services," she remarked. 

Hilda sighed. ^^I know that I soimd foolish," 
she returned, '' but my foreign training makes me 
regard our civilization from a point of view slightly 
different from yours. People here regard democracy 
as a law of nature ; to Europeans, it is still a great 
social experiment. You take it for granted ; they . 
watch it at the bar. For myself, I do not see clearly ; 
but one thing I know. If democracy is true, it must 
claim my energies and transform my life ; if it were 
not true, — why, I should prefer to live in Florence. 
And yet," she went on, feeling her intellectual 
way, ^^ what temptation to indifferentism ! The scale 
is so vast, the movement so slow ! It may take ages 
for the people to move at their own will as far as 
one benevolent autocrat could move them of old. 
And will they move aright ? Eight or wrong, we 
cannot affect it ; I am fatalist too, you see. When 
the Strong Man comes, he wiU come not from our 
ranks, inept thinkers that we are, but from the ranks 
of the Plutocracy." 

'^ He has come from those ranks already ;" the pro- 
fessor of philosophy was speaking seriously. " You ' 
are wrong. Miss Lathrop, if you think that all of 
us still hold the faith in American ideals which 
marked the last generation. We cannot so close our 
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eyes. But as you say, we cannot affect the course of 
history. Let the heathen rage, and the money kings 
of the earth imagine a vain thing, but do you seek 
the City of Zeus, afar from all these troubles, whereof 
the gates stand open forever." 

Stars flashed and vanished like celestial fire-flies 
amid the gently swaying foliage. A dim sense that 
the girl was wavering toward the old pure tranquil 
life stirred through the group. 

^^ We do not urge indifferentism or despair," said 
Henrietta Morse softly. ^^For me, though I feel 
the touch of scepticism abroad, I believe in the de- 
mocracy profoimdly. But the true way to serve it 
appears to me to be to cultivate a certain — faith " 
— the word was not popular at college, and was 
shyly used — " that the movement of society may 
on the whole be upward ; to be loyal to truth when 
we see it clearly, and silent when we do not." 

" * And wait, to see the Future come,' " quoted 
Hilda in an undertone. She settled in her seat once 
more, and was still, her chin propped in her hands. 

Miss Brooks put out her hand in the darkness, 
and laid it on the girl's knee tenderly. Hilda 
thrilled to the touch she had seldom felt, to the 
voice she knew so well. 

'^ Consider ! " Miss Brooks pleaded ; ^^ the calm 
I wish you to gain is not that of fatalism nor of 
apathy. It is deeper, purer. It springs from con- 
viction that the smallest bit of demonstrable truth 
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is better than the most vast and shining illusion ; 
that to add one's definite mite to the sum of beauty 
or knowledge is nobler service far than feverishly 
to pursue an ideal out of human reach." 

Again the stiUness felL Eveiy vibrating wiU was 
focused upon the motionless, slight figure. Slowly, 
Hilda raised her forehead. 

" You draw me," she murmured ; " all that you 
say is sane, is wise — " 

Then suddenly the head was lifted higher, with 
the old proud pose, — like a madonna, some one had 
once said, of Niccolo Pisano. 

" No ! " her tone was serious and low ; " I think 
with you; but I no longer feel with you. You 
may perplex my sense of duty ; you cannot check 
what lies deeper, — my sense of need. I stifle in 
class isolation. My venture of faith is made; I 
believe that we are called to make democracy the 
home of brotherhood. Unless I obey that high 
calling to the limit of my powers, there is no peace 
for me." 

*^ Are you a socialist ? " asked Miss Brooks sud- 
denly. The effect of the question on a group of 
Americans at that day was as if she had said, ^' Are 
you a criminal?" 

Hildit paused before replying : " I am not gure," 
she said at last, '^ but I 'm not sure I am not." 

The little group moved as if to break up ; but 
Hilda arrested them : — 
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" Wait a little ! — Is the feeling that impels me 
imreal to you aU ? " she asked gravely. 

Silence. 

" Does every one of you feel that I am making a 
mistake ? " 

Silence. 

^^ I am more lonely than I thought, " said the girl 
wistfully. 

Professor Brooks, Miss Morse, and Hilda were 
left alone on the steps. 

'*• I should like to tell you two a little more," said 
the girl, ^^ about what is happening to me. I have n't 
any definite idea of what life is going to bring, but 
I think I am at a parting of the ways, and I should 
like to be sure that I had done aU I could to make 
you understand." 

More to herself than to them she spoke, however, 
in a low, inward voice : ^^ My natural tastes claim 
the same conditions as yours. I want to live in tran- 
quillity and paint pictures. I could come here, and 
spend my time interpreting beauty, and sitting at 
my easel in this little world overlooking the river 
and the elms and the moimtains. But it would n't 
do any &:ood, for the great world would be sure to 
foUow^fT-it clingsVthe ver, folds of my gar- 
ments. Last night a^ I was undressing, a dreadful 
thing happened to me ; I saw the throngs of people 
who had made it possible for me to go to bed." 
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"HUdalhow?" 

*^ As I took off my dress, I saw the establishment 
where it was made, and the tired girls working late 
at night over the fancy stitching. Then the distance 
opened into the great shop where the material was 
bou&:ht, and a great army of clerks and saleswomen 

^ s^ZiW^^ »-.*« good. »d 
watching human nature on the bargain himt. The 
walls of the store lifted ; I was in the whir of the 
great mills where the weaving had been done, I heard 
the loud machines, I saw the men and women work- 
ing from sunrise, tiU they poured out with dreary 
faces into the air again, just as the red sim dropped. 
Far in the distance, I seemed to see a glimpse of 
pleasanter things, — of soft coimtry meadows, where 
shepherds watched their flocks, of cotton-fields gleam- 
ing, white, but they were very dim. All the people 
I could see clearly who had given me my dress had 
been held in dismal durance that I might have it. It 
was worse when I came to my white things ; reeking 
rooms opened as I touched them, filled with wretched 
figures, sewing disease and weariness in every seam. 
So it went on : my shoes, the bed, the very house, — 
all had their revelation. Everywhere vital energy 
poured forth in unlovely ways for me. All I wore, 
all that surroimded me, meant just that, — the gift 
of life spent on me." 

" You had paid for it all," said Professor Brooks. 

" No, I had not," cried Hilda ; " it was their gift 
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to me. I had not paid tliem a living wage, for sonl 
as well as body. I had paid just enough to keep 
them alive while they worked for me, as one feeds 
and shelters a beast of burden. I had paid not one 
penny more. You know that I am right, do you 
not, Henrietta?" 

" You are right," answered the instructor in eco- 
nomies, analysis of price swept away and the bot- 
tom facts made clear by the ardor of her friend's 
vision. 

" They pressed upon me," Hilda went on, " the 
great throng of producers, by whose labor I live, 
and I cried, ^ Let me go naked, for the burden of my 
debt is greater than I can bear.' But I knew I must 
bear that debt. Then I looked into the future, and 
they were all going on, weaving, sewing, selling, 
giving away their manhood and their womanhood tiU 
life's twilight fell. And I saw myself, as the years 
went on^ putting colors on canvas for the pleasure of 
the privileged classes. I saw the rest of you, too," — 
she glauced at her friends curiously, — « carrying 
on your high, tranquil, intellectual pursuits, while a 
haggard army like that surrounding me gathered 
unheeded aroimd each of you, holding out pitiful 
hands, but you did not hear, nor see." 

" Overwrought ! Ah, what a pity ! " thought the 
professor of biology, sadly. 

" Suddenly the people around me all looked up, 
like the dead men in ' The Ancient Mariner.' They 
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fixed their eyes on me. It was the Day of Judg- 
ment, I thought, and the sentence came. A wan girl 
of my own age spoke to me, and she said, ^ You shall 
live forever conscious of our presence : we who have 
fed you, being hungry ourselves ; who have clothed 
you when we were scantily clothed ; who have built 
you shelter dehcate aad fair, knowing, ourselves, 
homes where the walls were bare, the air was foul ; 
we who have made a life of high aims and spiritual 
joys possible for you, being, ourselves, held all the 
daylight of our lives to the coarse monotonous labor 
of our hands. Paint your pictures, if you can ! You 
shall paint them with our eyes forever upon you.' 
And I said, ' Perhaps, in the years to come, I may 
paint pictures ; but if I do, it shall be for you and 
yours. Probably, however, it were better to wait a 
Ettle whne, to give up painting new pictures, or 
seeking new truths, till the treasures of the past are 
made part of the common heritage. I cannot tell 
about .that yet, but at all events, I am coming to 
you that I may escape you, for work I cannot, with 
your pleading eyes upon me. My servants, my mas- 
ters, my benefactors, — I may not be able to share 
my gifts with you as you have shared yours with me, 
for Ween L men say that there Is a great gulf 
fixed ; but I am coming, I am coming though I fall 
into the gulf by the way.' " 

Henrietta was crying softly. 

^^ Hilda," she said, as they strolled home together, 
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" I argued against you ; but you know, — I wish 
I were going with you." 

« I know, dear," HUda answered gently ; but she 
was feeling as solitary as only an exalted maiden 
can feel. " Why, you were interested in these things 
when you were a sophomore ! You are — interested 
— still." 

The friends were silent, both alike wistful. The 
scholar, catching contagion for the moment from a 
more militant and positive nature, yearned toward 
the life of deeds, — while the woman who had just 
opposed the counsels of the friends of her youth 
was suddenly aware of a profound sense of humilia- 
tion. Before their enlightened devotion to honorable 
tasks, her vague aspirations sank rebuked. A terri- 
fying sense of presumption made her mind shiver as 
if struck by a cold wind. 

Unconscious Henrietta broke in upon her mood 
of depression. 

" You saw a great deal, didn't you, of Mr. Fer- 
guson, before he married Dorothy Gerard?" she 
asked ; ^^ was it he who started you on this line ? " 

Hilda flimg her face upward toward the clear 
heavens. 

" It was no man, — no man," — she exdaimed, 
with a passion that bewildered Henrietta. ^^ It was 
the stars." 

" Just what are you going to do when you get to 
Langley House ? " pursued her friend. 
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^ If my life is wasted, it will not be the first, nor 
last," responded Hilda coldly. *' Very likely I am 
to be only a listener in the modem Babel till the 
end of my days." 

She went to her room, repeating a scrap of verse 
that had lodged in her memory. 

T oannot tell, 
I, obild of prooeai, if there lies 

A goal for mei 
Full of repose, fnll of replies — " 

^^AU the same," she added prosaically, as she 
nestled among her pillows, ^^ I wish I did know 
what I should do when I got there." 



CHAPTER IV 

THE NEW. C0SM0P0LI8 

Luncheon, at Langley House, was a lingering joy. 
Certain residents, to be sure, came late, ate with 
swift preoccupation, and ran ; but there were al- 
ways others, includmg as a rule several guests, free 
from engagements on that particular afternoon, and 
eager to gather as many impressions as they could 
from the vivid, desultory talk. Hilda Lathrop, a 
newcomer of a week, was one of these. The situa- 
tion was exciting to her. An inner impulse, nour- 
ished tn solitude, had driven her to a tenement-house 
district ; she looked on these men and women who 
had preceded her with strong curiosity, aad aa unrea- 
soning expectation that a new and satisfactory theory 
of social reconstruction would be evolved from their 
talk before luncheon was over. 

This laudable hope, however, was frustrated ; per- 
haps because she sat near the middle of the long table, 
and tried to listen to everybody at once. The top 
was congratulating a resident of commanding aspect 
on her success in getting the entire Leary family at 
once into a convalescent home ; one side of the centre 
was listening to an account of a quarrel in a newly 
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organized laundry union ; the otiher debated how to 
manage a refractory boy's club. From the further 
end, large detached phrases floated to Hilda's eager 
ears, — " Social democracy," — " The industrial 
war," — " The cooperative commonwealth," — but 
the connection between these stimulating expressions 
was invariably drowned. 

A sudden luU fell upon the rapid talk with the 
changing of the courses ; for several of the most 
voluble speakers, leaving their sentences in the air 
and their guests a trifle dazed, jumped up and 
began to remove the dishes. 

" This is the chief way in which we vindicate our 
belief in the dignity of labor. Miss Lathrop," it had 
been explained to Hilda at her first repast. 

In the temporary pause, a masculine voice — for 
men, in a minority, were present — made itself 
heard down the length of the table. It was aimed 
at the head worker, who sat silent, a little abstracted, 
pouring cocoa into an endless procession of cups. 

" I never thought till to-day what a paradox the 
name of this street is. Miss Abbott," said Mr. 
Mervyn, a keen-looking young lawyer, — " Lincoln 
Street ! " 

" Named in 1865 when the street was made ; it 
was a fashionable quarter then," remarked the 
president in charge of the city history club. 

" All this babel of nations," Mr. Mervyn went 
on, ^^ imder the auspices of the Illinois rail-splitter, 
* new birth of our new soil, the first American.' " 
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^^ The first perhaps ; certainly not the last," said 
the head worker suocinctly. 

*^ How many nationalities live in the street, Miss 
Abbott ? " queried some one. 

" We are mostly Irish toward the upper end. 
But the Eussian Jews are pushing the Irish out. 
The Syrian quarter begms in Lincoln Court — " 

*^ There are a EHialil and a wee Anael in our 
kindergarten, just as if they had walked out of 
* The Betum of the Druses,' " broke in Jessie Ban- 
croft, a young resident with a winning face. ^^ Tlie 
priest has a long white beard and is married, and 
they have mass in their own tongue." 

" We went to a Syrian wedding the other night," 
added a still-faced Miss Ellis. ^^ It was very touch- 
ing, with moving lights and strange ceremonies. But 
the Irish boyB got wind of it and ruahed in and 
treated those poor Orientals as if it were a circus." 

^' There are a few Hungarian families," continued 
Miss Abbott, who had a way of drawing the conver- 
sation back into logic, ^^ and of course the Italians." 

^* All under the patronage of President Lincoln ! " 
persisted Mr. Mervyn. 

The luminous eyes of a Miss Frothingham oppo- 
site him darted a glance of defiance. ^' Why not ? " 
she queried. 

" Yes, why not ? " laughed Miss Abbott. « What 
better patron saint of the new democracy ? " 

Mr. Mervyn's long, distinguished, melancholy 
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fa^ turned to Miss Frothinghain with a sUglitly 
satirical expression. ^^ I wonder how many of these 
children ever heard of the martyred President ? " he 
said. 

" We have his picture in the kindergarten room," 
replied rose-cheeked Jessie Bancroft. ^^ But the 
chUdren don't like it. Luigi said this morning, 
^ Take away zat ugaly man, Miss-a Jessee ; give 
anozzer pretty signora.' He adores the Sistine ma- 
donna, — though he tries to call her the Sixteenth 
madonna, he thinks that is her name " — A shout 
went up from the table, Langley House being 
addicted to madonnas on its walls. 

" Did you explain Lincoln ? " asked Miss Abbott. 

^^No, I didn't. I flatted. I said we had his 
picture because he was a great and good man. The 
Civil War seemed so far away from Luigi." 

^^ He ought to be taught to understand it, — to 
reverence the American traditions," quoth a guest 
severely. She was a high-bred, middle-aged woman, 
with New England stamped on her eyeglasses. 

^' Well, they do take to American traditions in 
an extraordinary way," meditated Jessie. ^^ Tester- 
day aftemooni came into the Uving-room suddenly, 
and there were about seventy-fiye mites sitting on 
the floor, — so Italian, — so Jewish, — so oriental ! 
There was one little Chinese boy, with a minute pie- 
.«L And the, ,«, 11 ^ . M, eo^Ty, II 
of thee,' at the top of their voices. The scene was 
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80 funny and pathetic, it made me laugh and then 
it made me cry. I think I never knew what it was 
to feel patriotic till I came h^re." 

«« And realized patriotism under difficulties/' said 
Miss Abbott whimsically. ^^ Please pass me the 
cookies." 

^*- All the same, what a pity it is that they have n't 
some better song than ^America,* to foster their 
national feeling ! " The speaker was Janet Froth- 
ingham. 

" And what is the matter with ' America,' pray ? " 
Miss Saltonstall of the eyeelasses spoke with a cer- 

*' It is merely a sectional poem for one thing," 
replied Miss Abbott gently. ^^ What Mississippian 
would care to siug it ? " 

*' If sweet Freedom's song rang from the tower 
of the engine-house, these imps of the street might 
understand the allusion," remarked Mr. Mervyn. 
^^ What do they know about mountain sides, and 
rocks and rills ? They never saw a rill, except in 
the gutter." 

" They hate the country when they get there," 
said some one. ^^ Don't you remember Mollie Han- 
nan saying the coimtry was so horrid because you 
couldn't see anything but spaces?" 

" Anyway, when I took Rachel to the top of Pol- 
lock's Hill, she liked it," protested Jessie. ^^ She said, 
* Ain't this grand? I admire scenery, it adds so.' " 
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** Langley House influence, I fear," langhed Miss 
Abbott. 

Miss Saltonstall had been sitting lost in thought, 
a look of pain in her eyes. 

*^ I was on the top of a New Hampshire moun- 
tain once last sununer," said she now, gently and 
impressively. **It had stormed all night, but at 
sunrise the mist lifted like a blown curtain, and we 
saw all the world below, an azure glory. We looked 
from Monadnock and Wachusett across Lake Win- 
nepesaukee, to the great peaks of Washington and 
Lafayette, then to the Grreen Mountains and the 
far Adirondacks, across the Connecticut Biver Val- 
ley. Six states were in sight. The very names were 
sacred. Presently some one started * America,' 
and every voice joined in. * From every mountain 
side let Freedom ring.' The poem did not sound 
unreal then, I assure you. I for one, as I looked 
over that fair land, thanked God for my heritage 
and for my forefathers." 

** Thank you, Miss Saltonstall," said the head 
worker. " That does me good. We people who are 
absorbed in the problems of this bewUdering latter- 
day America get to feeling as if the big cities were 
all the nation. But that is America too, that peace 
and beauty and the traditions of high, plain. God- 
fearing living." 

^^ It is certainly the most characteristic part of 
America." Miss Saltonstall looked puzzled. 
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Just here, a commotion outside caused every one 
to rush to the window. 

" Aw, Mickey, let 'er go ! " " Look out for the 
oops." "Sheeny I Sheeny! Sheeny!" 

Half a dozen boys were flinging these taunts at 
the object of their swift pursuit, — a scared little 
Jew, who fled furtively down the street. 

Miss Abbott opened the door with decision. 

" Patrick, — and you, Mortimer, — and you, 
Michael," she called in dear, undisturbed tones, 
" what did I say to you about chasing Jacob ? " 

" He ain't no American, like us : he 's a Sheeny," 
muttered the leader of the group, as small Jacob 
was borne away to consolation by a sympathetic 
resident. 

Laughing at the appositeness of the incident, the 
others withdrew to the living-room, — a room softly 
tinted in hues like a sunshiny mountain meadow, 
with pictures that opened windows upon wide skies 
and far horizons, woodland paths or the heaving 
brightness of the sea. The little group gathered 
around the driftwood fire, and the talk went on. 

*^ There 's the America of the future for you, Miss 
Saltonstall," said Mr. Mervyn dryly. 

"And our next duty," mused Miss Abbott, "is 
to connect it with the America of the past. Did 
ever a nation have such a task set before it as ours? 
We are the gathering-ground of the peoples : on 
our soil they meet. But in whatever direction one 
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looks one sees dividing abysses. Cleavage of classes, 
cleavage of races, cleavage of faiths! an inextri- 
cable confosion. And the voice of democracy, 
crying aloud in our streets: *Out of all this 
achieve brotherhood ! achieve the race to be.' '' 

^^ It seems to me very doubtful," remarked Mr. 
Mervyn, ^^ whether the future is to see one Ameri- 
can race. As I watch these hordes sweeping down 
upon us, another image rises before me, — why not 
an Italian city here, — a Hungarian colony there, 
— -a Swedish, a German, — all preserving their 
racial autonomy, as they certainly seem inclined to 
do so far, but held together by political union? 
Such a thing has never been seen, I grant you, — 
though the Koman Empire suggests it, — but nei- 
ther have our conditions ever been seen. The thing 
is thinkable." 

^^ It is the socialist picture of the Europe of the 
future!" exclaimed Hilda in an undertone. But 
the youne lawyer's words had roused another 

hair and fine, sensitive face. 

" Would the Americans — by that, I mean ' we ' 
— remain the governing race, do you think ? " asked 
the Kev. Dr. Talbot. 

Mervyn raised his eyebrows. " Are we that now, 
should you say. Miss Abbott ? " he enquired. 
^' How about the politics of this ward, in which you 
vainly invite your humble servant to mingle?" 
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Janet Frothingham moved a little impatiently. 
Miss Abbott gave no direct answer. 

" I am thinking over your picture of the future," 
she said. '^ It may be ; but even if the races stay 
separate, — I confess I had never before thought 
of the possibility, — they must in some way form 
a nation." 

^^ Political and industrial forces will achieve that," 
said Mervyn. 

^^ The unity that makes a nation great," rejoined 
Miss Abbott, ^' is that of spiritual consciousness, 
not that of material interests." 

^^We shall get it through the schools;" Miss 
Saltonstall spoke with cheerful assurance. ^'We 
shall indoctrinate all these foreigners in time — all 
the worthy ones, at least — with the great Ameri- 
can tradition." 

"The countenance of Greorge Washington, — 
Unitarianism, — and pumpkin pie," murmured 
Janet. No one heard her except Mr. Mervyn, who 
flashed an amused glance at her, then turned to 
Miss Saltonstall. 

" Why foreigners ? " he asked with courteous 
deference. 

Miss Saltonstall stared, perplexed and perturbed. 

" The Indians are the only true Americans if you 
come to that. All the rest of us are immigrants as 
surely as small Jacob." 

« I think," said Miss Abbott, " the Pilgrim Fa- 
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ihers would have liked t6 hear that. Those godly 
and democratic men would have grieved to find 
deriyation from themsdves the shibboleth of a new 
exdusiyeness." 

Mr. Mervyn raised his eyebrows, cynical once 
more. " Are you sure ? " he asked. " Now the Pil- 
grim Fathers always seemed to me rather a limited 
corporation, — the stock of tolerance strictly limited 
to members of the company." 

" * Land of the Pilgrims' pride ' — it was funny 
to hear all those little Roman Catholics and Jews 
singing that." Jessie Bancroft smiled at the re- 
collection. 

^^ I don't hold a brief for that poor little poem," 
said the Rey. Dr. Talbot. All turned toward the cul- 
tured voice. " It 's pretty bad poetry, and it can't 
even boast a tune of its own. But I confess that I 
don't like to hear the Pilgrim Fathers abused. By 
more than accident of time were they the first im- 
migrants. They held the moral lead too. They 
lifted the banner of an ideal ; that banner ^e still 
hold high. We hold it over these degraded races 
that seek our shores." 

Miss Saltonstall looked contented for the first 
time. Janet Frothingham was restless; her lips 
were curling, her cheeks scarlet. Miss Abbott threw 
her a warning glance, but to no avail. 

" We had a university extension lecture here 
the other night that I think you would have liked, 
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Dr. Talbot," she said sweetly ; " on the * Coloni- 
zation of New England.' I regret to state that a 
friend of mine, Tim Haley, summed up its effect on 
the audience as follows : ' Say,' said Tim to me, 
* what 'ud ye git us here for to hear about thim 
canting English heretics ? ' " 

A little shock ran through the room. Janet went 
on hastily : — 

" You won't establish your common tradition by 
poking your Pilgrim Fathers or your liberty of 
conscience at the Jews or the Irish." 

Mr. Mervyn looked entertained, but Miss Ellis 
seemed distressed, and Miss Abbott was speaking 
with her most perfect courtesy. 

^^ I think Miss Frothingham means that we must 
not only make these later comers free of our tradi- 
tions ; we must also honor theirs." 

'^ Honor theirs ! " exclaimed Miss Saltonstall. 
" Why, what traditions have they ? These igno- 
rant, superstitious people ! " 

But Miss Abbott was kindling ; her quietude and 
sweet courtesy were less noticeable now than a certain 
light in the eyes and swift drawing of the breath. 

"Think," she said in a low voice, "what our 
national hymn shall be when the poet of the future 
comes, how it shall thrill with the life and passion 
of the peoples become a nation, of the latest as of 
the earliest comers ! Many the heroes it will com- 
memorate." 
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"A treatise on universal history?" suggested 
Miss Frotliingham. 

Miss Abbott laughed good-humoredly. " I sup- 
pose I was soaring," she said. '^ No, just because 
our American hymn must imply so much, it ought 
not to embody any special set of local allusions. 
But somehow it must gather up the enthusiasms of 
all the races, for ideals and enthusiasms they have. 
I hope some day they may appreciate President 
Lincoln ; but first, perhaps, we must learn to appre- 
ciate the great names of the Irish, of the Italians, 
of the Russians, the Swedes." 

^*Pray, how should these concern our national 
hymn ? They were n't Americans." 

** They died and lived for freedom. I wish we 
could say, where freedom is, there is America." 

" But you can't, you know." The mockery had 
died from Janet's eyes ; " now can you ? " 

Miss Abbott sighed. 

^^ That is the worst of this hymn on the Ups of chil- 
dren," Janet went on quietly, but with a suppressed 
vibration in her voice. " It is n't poetry, neither is 
it truth ; it is a blank, plain lie, and they know it. 
* Sweet land of liberty,' they sing, while their far 
thers and mothers, their elder brothers and sisters, 
have entered into a life-long bondage; and they 
know that the same bondage awaits them too in a 
few years, and that their parents, and they them- 
selves are anxious for only one thing, — that they 
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may manage to sell themselves a little sooner than 
the law permits." 

" Do you really think," broke in Hilda, " that 
the life of the wage-earners may justly be described 
aa bondage?" 

<^ I was just going to say that ! " exclaimed Miss 
SaltonstalL " You sound — excuse me — a little 
sentimental and exaggerated, my dear Miss Froth- 
ingham. These people win far better wages than 
in their own country. They are entirely free. The 
way up is open to every one of them if they have 
.hL.^' no L^ im^ 4e,, .p™»a p^es." 

" Do you feel that way too ? " Miss Frothingham 
was looking at Hilda. * 

^^ It seems to me a matter where knowledge is 
more important than feeling," replied Hilda. ^^I 
have come here as a listener. But most of the 
people I have listened to in my past life agree with 
Miss SaltonstaU." 

" I don't believe " — Miss Frothingham spoke more 
and more slowly — " that I will try to defend my 
phrases to you just now. When you have been here 
a year, you shall tell me whether I have exaggerated." 

Hilda nodded gravely. 

" But one thing is patent at once," Miss Froth- 
ingham went on ; '^ it is that we are ignoring or 
suppressing the best gifts that these people might 
give us. We force them to devote all their powers 
to ministering to our physical wants." 
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" Pray what else are they fitted for ? " queried 
Miss SaltonstalL 

Miss Frothingham vouchsafed no direct answer. 
^^ And meantime," she went on, ^^ we intellectoal 
people tiy to lead the higher life, free from material 
cares, and generally avoid all contact with the others, 
unless we tiy to do them good. Yet often these 
slaves to our bodies hold treasures needed by our 
souls. The compelling power of ancient faiths is 
in their hearts; they bring to our shores the imagi- 
native wisdom gathered from the experience of the 
ages. I 've heard a Russian shirt-maker and an igno- 
rant Irish girl, sitting by this fire, cap each other's 
stories fer into the night with wild, beautiful legends 
that the folk-lore society would send its members 
far afield to hear. They have come to us, these 
stories, borne in the faithful hearts of the people, and 
we won't take the trouble to listen. We are always 
talking about our lack of antiquity ; well, antiquity 
is here. How long it will stay, I can't tell ; the 
whir of factory wheels scatters it fast. And if we 
ignore the wealth of traditions which our emigrants 
bring us, we ignore still more their creative powers. 
Yes, I know they are the dregs of their nations, 
the poor, the outcast often, always the common 
people. But when did the arts develop from an aris- 
tocracy? The English stock needs enrichment. 
It has developed on our soil a civilization with 
strong, fine traits, but arid, hardened, materialized, 
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nervous. Would n't that civilization profit by the 
gifts of other races, less competent in action, it may 
be, but with more aptitude for emotion and dream ? 
Look at this street! It is a symbol. Here we 
have the Celt — " 

Mr. Mervyn raised his eyebrows whimsically ; 
Janet caught the slight movement, and went on 
with more animation and feeling in her tones. 

^^He is the dreamer among nations, he moves 
forever under the glamour of a mystic spell. Can 
we do nothmg with these warm Irish hearts and 
quick imaginations, but put them in our kitchens 
and let them ruin our politics ? I tell you. Miss 
Lathrop, that Katie Donovan in my class of Irish 
working-girls has a poetic sensitiveness that I don't 
believe your trained college students can equal." 

" I can well believe that," smiled Hilda. " How 
about your other races ? " 

" Why should n't the Italians supply to us the 
instinct for the arts? The race that produced 
the great painters ought to have some riches for the 
Anglo-Saxons, who have never known how to do 
anything with the visible world except to conquer 
it. As for the Germans, think of their musical 
powers ! My friend who has the little music school 
here tells me that among her uptown pupils, about 
one in ten has some real aptitude, while here the 
proportion is ten to one." 

" That is curiously striking." 
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" Yes, but the children leave her and drop iheir 
playing at twelve or fourteen to go to work. An- 
other thing that seems dying among us is the power 
of philosophical thought — " 

^' Oh. no," said Hilda ; but Janet's rapid speech 
overbore her. 

^^ Look at the whole trend of our nation ; is n't it 
away from idealism, speculative or practical ? Well ! 
If you want refreshment on these lines, talk to the 
Jew. The Jew passes for a money-making ma. 
chine, but behind the pawnbroker the idealist is 
hidden. — 

^^Then there is the Slav." Janet paused; her 
eyes, full of dreams, seemed fixed on some one not 
present. 

^^ He brings us the capacity for martyrdom," she 
said softly; Hilda wondered why Mildred Ellis's 
eyes rested with a look of trouble on her friend. 
After an instant's musing, Miss Frothingham re- 
sinned : — 

" We ask their lowest from all these, and we get 
it. If we helped to develop their finest gifts, and gave 
them free play, we might in three or four genera- 
tions have a nation the most wonderfully equipped 
that the world has seen. As it is, their life is labor 
and sorrow, for when they do not work they suflFer, 
— oh, how they suflFer, the workers ! " 

Miss Frothingham caught her breath and paused 
in her rapid speech. On the face of every one 
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present who was not a casual guest, Hilda saw the 
same look, grave and pained. For an instant, deep 
silence fell. 

" And while they are in the prison of labor," Miss 
Frothingham went on, "all these fair powers of 
theirs sit sleeping with folded wings, and do not 
even peep out of the window. From the mere point 
of view of wise national economy, our treatment of 
the foreign populations on our shores is a tragedy 
of waste. * Sweet land of Kberty,' indeed ! " 

" We 'U not deny the ideal because we have not 
reached it, Janet," Miss Abbott said gently ; " we '11 
' hope till hope creates from its own wreck the thing 
it contemplates.' With the help of those who suffer 
shall yet be built in America the Holy City." 

" St. John saw that city coming down from God 
out of Heaven," said Miss Ellis, speaking again at 
last. " It had not arrived, it was a perpetual be- 
coming; but we can always see it if we lift our 
eyes." 

Janet Frothins:ham sat very silent for a moment, 
in «xe midst of «»e «ilent ^up; then suddeni; 
sprang to her feet with her face illtunined : — 

'^ I will not oease from mental strife 
Nor lay my sword from out my hand 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England's g^reen and pleasant land," 

ahe quoted with a ring in her voice. 
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A few hours later, Hilda sat in her own little 
room, looking out, as she had always loved to do, 
into the night. Her inner sky was dim as that with- 
out, and even the purpose and object of her coming 
was shrouded. Her mood was that described by 
Maeterlinck when he says that life is lived most truly 
in the shadow of a great expectation, expectation of 
we know not what, whether a task or a vision. 

Across the narrow yards where rags flapped in 
the breeze, the windows of the opposite tenements 
shone unshaded and exposed. The very lights looked 
immodest to Hilda. ^^ I shall be able to study do- 
mestic life to advantage," she reflected. 

Then her mind travelled back to that other night, 
when in the very moment that she faced her private 
tragedy, she had suddenly become aware of a distant 
summons to wider experience from the waiting, caU- 
ing world. 

^^ I have come a little way since then," Ae thought ; 
" such a little way ! " 

The pain, so fresh in sharpness at that time, had 
in a sense not lessened. She was not a woman to 
love and forget. Lawrence Ferguson was the only 
man on whom her heart would ever look. But as a 
constant physical sensation can often be disr^arded, 
so with this steady craving ; it left her nature free. 
And indeed she had come to recognize that not even 
a happy marriage could have satisfied a deeper de- 
sire which was her bu^hright, — the desire for the 
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union with all humanity, lacking which she perished 
in sterile isolation, — to achieve which how many 
barriers must be thrown down ! Of this mystical 
desire she never spoke : it would have seemed fan- 
tastic enough, even to her nearest, coming as it did 
from a woman whom the world accounted singularly 
unsociable and reserved. Yet till it were fulfilled, 
she felt herself in bondage. 

To tear herself away from her natural connec- 
tions, a..d come among working-people, in hopes of 
finding this free human fellowship, was a course of 
action perhaps unnecessary and forced. Yet, en- 
closed as she knew herself to be in clique and class 
prejudice, it had seemed to her that only when she 
should reach vital intercourse with those most alien 
and remote, would fellowship and rest be fully won. 
She wearie49 moreover, of the conventional life in 
which it is so difficult to probe beneath the artificial 
and accidental ; she had hoped that among those with 
whom primal experiences were more evident, the 
common ground of humanity would be easier to find. 

Had she been mistaken, she wondered, brooding 
over the talk of the afternoon. On that other night 
when she had overlooked great Paris blended to a 
unit in the moonlight, men, generalized in her 
thought, had seemed to her very near, held in the 
union of universal sorrow. To-night, she realized 
with a pang that as she sought to approach them 
they receded. Eecalling the sights, the sounds, of 
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her chosen district, she tried to create in her own 
mind the consciousness of those with whom she was 
to live ; and as she did so, they retreated into inmiea- 
surable space. She remembered Miss Abbott's words 
about the forces that divide us, and race, class, and 
religion, mighty presences, hovered over her and 
waved her back when she would have drawn near, 
— back from those she loved and longed for. From 
her own world of associations, she sent her shud- 
dering spirit out into vast mental distances, seeking, 
like Noah's dove, for a point of friendly and familiar 
earth on which to rest ; and like the dove, it re- 
turned to her affrighted. Then ancestral blindness 
seemed to fall upon her, and she groped alone in 
vain in a lonely world. 

Long after she was in bed, she watched a man 
and woman in an opposite window, beading over 
a machine of some kind, stitching, — stitching, — 
stitching. The chatter and crying of children lin- 
gered late in the street. Near by, harsh musical 
instruments and loud laughing suggested some fes- 
tivity in progress. That died away at midnight, but 
just as she might have slept, having drawn her blind 
to shut out the tailor at his task, came the sound of 
a woman's sobbing. Low, deep, steady, it seemed 
now here now there, but for two hours never ceased. 
Curses in a man^s voice blended with it from time to 
time. From farther away floated the wailing of a 
sick child. 
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" These are my lullabies," said Hilda to lierseM, 
She slept, at dawn. When she waked, the early 
sunlight was shining through her shade, and to and 
fro in its radiance tossed shadow branches, cast by 
a neglected tree that grew, spindling but courageous, 
in the next yard. Hilda looked smilingly at the 
delicate interweaving of curve and Une, and light 
and shadow. 

^^ A message from the forest ! " she thought ; ^^ and 
what is beauty, even a mournful hint of beauty, like 
that given by this dismal little tree, but a pledge of 
love ? My day begins well." 



CHAPTER V 

GUESTS AND A PABTT 

Hilda had been dining uptown with her relatives, 
the Howard Browns. Resisting the entreaties of 
her pretty cousins to make one of a theatre party, 
she walked briskly homeward through the keen No- 
vember air, smiling at the contrast between the com- 
passionate expression of her relatives, and the buoy- 
ant sense of escape and exhilaration that filled her 
souL Her brief stay at Langley House had already 
brought her a new intuition of freedom. Abandon- 
ing analysis, she had sunply yielded during these 
first weeks to the restfulness of strong experience. 
Now, however, the image of the last hour danced 
before her mind, — the charming table surrounded 
with bright faces, the delicate food, the clever, 
glancing talk. From all these she turned away with 
a slight mental nausea, and quickened her pace, feel- 
ing distinct pleasure and social anticipation in the 
thought of the monthly '' at home " to which she 
was bound. 

" You 're hurrying to the party ? So am I ! 
Ghreat institution, the party." 

Philip Mervyn had caught up with her. Hilda 
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was by this time on easy terms with the young law- 

sights at Langley House. Critical and curiously 
attractive, he only spoke to touch with light satire 
the opinions of others, nor had Hilda yet heard him 
strike a positive note. It would have been puzzling 
to account for his constant presence had one not hap- 
pened to notice the occasional expression under his 
sleepy lids, as he watched the sad, generous, scintil- 
lating beauty of Janet Frothingham. 

'^ Yes," returned Hilda, as he swung into step. 
" And I 'm wondering why I 'm so pleased. I might 
have gone to see Willard." 

" More novelty to this," suggested the other. 

Hilda shook her head. She felt that the keen- 
ness of her satisfaction would sound silly if put into 
words. 

"Do you think," said Mr. Mervyn abruptly, 
" that they realize the social democracy they talk 
about ? " 

" Yes, I do." Hilda spoke with decision, surprised 
at his chiming with her thoughts ; " that 's why I 
like it all so much. I feel as if I had thrown off the 
conventions of generations, and were stepping free. 
Till I came here, I never in my life spoke to a work- 
ing-man except on the basis of class distinctions, or 
as employer to employed." 

Mr. Mervyn looked at her curiously. " To me," 
he said, " there 's a lot of sham about the whole 
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thing. The existence of the House is artificial. The 
very fact tiiat all those women choose that mode of 
life self-consciously is a witness to the class distinc- 
tions they pretend to deny/* 

" Who denies them? " retorted Hilda* 

^* Did n't I hear you call yourself a socialist the 
other night?'' 

The girl moved impatiently: "There are two 
sets of people," she said, " who make me cross : the 
people who say that if you are a socialist you must 
be sociable, as if the things were synonyms ; and tiiose 
who think that if you have democratic feelings you 
must deny facts. Of course we have dass distinc- 
tions. Of course we have n't equality. It is just 
because the fruits of civilization are so beautiful, be- 
cause they affect not only possessions but personal- 
ity, that we can't rest — granted the American ideal 
— till it is possible for every one to have them. I 
protest against being called undemocratic because 
I know the difference between refinement and vul- 
garity. Not that I 've met any vulgarity here ; that 
belongs to another stratum. Please excuse me for 
talking so fast. Here we are." 

The hall was gayly decorated, and Janet Froth- 
ingham, Jessie Bancroft, and the others, in pretty 
dresses, were moving about among the guests. 
Hilda, slipping in quietly, played the role of an ob- 
server for half an hour, listening to scraps of con- 
versation, and wondering why she was so absurdly 
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happy, — for the talk did not always turn on plea- 
sant themes. 

" And so there 's only Ella working since they 
turned Heinrich off. She 's a cash-girl into Duf- 
field's. I don't know what we should have done 
without her, I do not indeed. But three dollars a 
week won't keep four people. Excuse me for men- 
tioning it. Miss Bancroft." 

'^ Mr. Strauss, I can't say anything except that 
I 'm sorry." 

'^ I know, I know ; it does us much good to have 
you ladies say that to us." 

" Good-evening, Mrs. O'Neill ; how are you ? Is 
your cough better ? " 

'^ I guess so, thank you, Miss Ellis. I got a new 
doctor, and he give me an electric band to wear 
that excites the juices of the liver. He says the 
trouble 's with my liver, though I think every organ 
is affected. That black medicine my last doctor 
give me used to heat the liver fine, but I think it 
was too strong for the eleesymonary canal, and so 
the heart suffered sympathetic spasms." 

^^ I am sure an electric band will be better for you 
than that black medicine. Don't you think so. Miss 
Kearney? Miss Lathrop, let me introduce Miss 
Kearney, one of our best friends in the neighbor- 
hood. She used to take black medicine too, but now 
she goes to the Temple of Christian Science." 
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" Pleased to meet you, I am sure, Miss Lathrop," 
said little Miss Kearney, looking as if she wished to 
put the newcomer at her ease. '' Do you know the 
Power of the Thought ? Miss O'Neill, she don't be- 
lieve in it, but she 's going to, some day." 

Before Hilda could answer, Mrs. O'Neill broke 
in, to her relief : — 

" Well, Minnie," she said good-humoredly, " you 
never made much of demonstrating on them mosqui- 
toes, last summer." 

^'Demonstrating on the mosquitoes?" queried 
Hilda. 

''They was awful bad," sighed Miss Kearney. 
^' They did torment aunt so I But I used to demon- 
strate on them earnestly, and aunt did say she thought 
the bites did n't itch so bad after a demonstration." 

"And is your aunt pretty comfortable? Miss 
Kearney has a dear old aunt whom we all love ; you 
must go to see her," — Miss Ellis explained. 

Miss Kearney's face fell. '' So, so," she said wist- 
fully. " But I can't seem to get her what she '11 
relish to eat. I fry a bit o' meat 'most every day, 
but half the time she don't savor it. And times is 
so bad, Miss Ellis. There 's a cut-down 'most every 
week. I could n't no way make more nor a dollar a 
day before, and it 's gettin' less an' less. I 'm better 
off than some, though," she went on more brightly. 
" Say, I 'm glad I thought of it ; I wish one of the 
ladies would go to see the family over us, — you, 
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if you can make it convenient. There 's five little 
children. Mother 's dead ; I guess the father drinks. 
Them little ones does all the cooking an' cleanin', — 
what cleanin' there is. There they was yesterday, all 
five of 'em, ti.e baby opining away like, and the 
eldest tryin' to toast some scraps of dry bread for 
their dinner. ^ Sometimes we has pie,' says he, as 
peart as you please. I went right down and made 
them some good strong tea, — I thought it would 
be so good for the baby. But some one ought to 
see to them regular." 

" I 'U go to-morrow," said Mildred, — " and now 
I must speak to Mrs. Giardini. — Well, Mrs. Giar- 
dini, I have n't seen you since Giulietta got back 
from the seaside. Was n't she looking rosy ? " 

Mrs. Giardini was a mild-looking Italian, with 
complaint on her brow. " Yes, ma'am," she assented. 
^^But she has not been easy to lif-a with since she do 
come home. 'Mamma,' she say to me, do Giulietta, 
* why do we have to lif in a cellar ? It iss not naice 
to Uf in cellars.' And she ask for a cup-a to herself, 
and a saucer. And she want her face washed " — 
the voice took on an accent of querulous surprise. 
" Every day she want it-a washed. I tink I not let 
her go again." 

*' That is a little hard," Mildred replied sympa- 
thetically. " Still, it would n't take very much time 
to wash her face, you know." 

" Miss Lathrop," intervened Jessie Bancroft, the 
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comers of her mouth dimpKng a Kttle, " let me in- 
trodace Mr. Hopkins, with whom I am sure that 
you wiU haye much in common. Mr. Hopkins is a 
great lover of books." 

And indeed this elderly janitor of a neighboring 
building found his chief joy in a little book-shelf of 
inherited volumes. N. P. Willis, Smiles, and Long- 
fellow were among his treasures, authors on whom 
HUda, to her mortification and his evident surprise, 
was unable to converse. Stevenson and Kipling, 
to whom she would have turned the talk, had not 
risen on his horizon ; but Shakespeare and Milton 
were famiHar friends, and the old man's eye kin- 
dled as he declaimed in an undertone the speech 
over the body of Caesar. Mildred joined the group 
presently, bringing with her a member of Hilda's 
newly formed class in the History of Art, — Katie 
Donovan, a slender Irish girl with languid grace of 
mind and body, whose dreamy soul shone like a 
light through her plebeian features. 

" There is one thing," Mr. Hopkins was remark- 
ing gravely, ^' which disappoints me in the great 
Shakespeare." 

^^ Disappointed ! In Shakespeare ! " exclaimed 
K!atie, and Hilda, looking into the dilated eyes, saw 
there Juliet in her balcony, Perdita among her 
flowers, the moonlit wood where fairies play, the 
clash of arms at Agincourt, and the wind-swept moor 
over which old Lear must wander. 
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" I am disappointed," Mr. Hopkins went on 
firmly, '^ because, so far as I can see, Shakespeare 
is interested only in persons of rank and wealth, 
in lords and ladies, in princesses and kings. He is 
wrongly called universal. When he presents com- 
mon people, it is only as a mob for the gentility to 
influence, or as men who are to be laughed at by 
their betters." 

" I don't see why that makes any diflFerence," re- 
turned E!atie. ^^ I feel just as if Cordelia was my 
sister ; I never remember she 's a princess, or poor 
Ophelia a fine lady. And I love to have them all 
so beautiful, and to see the splendid clothes and the 
palaces, and the wonderful places they live in. It 
sort of rests me." 

'^ ^ Ladies fair and lovely knights,' " smiled Mil- 
dred. ^' I like to think of them too, Katie." 

Mr. Hopkins smiled indulgently, yet with an air 
of rebuke. ^'Shakespeare, I fear, was an aristo- 
crat in his heart," said he ; '' but Milton now, who 
is, as I understand, considered the second in rank 
among the poets of England, he was a stanch re- 
publican." 

'^ Milton was republican in politics," remarked 
Hilda, '^ but I think he was of a very aristocratic 
temper." 

" You are mistaken," answered Mr. Hopkins; " he 
had a truly democratic spirit of humility." 

^' Humility ? " Hilda, not accustomed to associ- 
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ate this quality with the haughty bard, was a trifle 
dazed. 

" I am thinking," repKed Mr. Hopkins trium- 
phantly, ^^ of that fine sonnet on his blindness. 
Do you recall the concluding line? 'They also 
serve who only stand and wait,' it runs. Miss La- 
throp, there is no position in modern society more 
humiliating, more menial, than that of a waiter. I 
have myself been a waiter, and I know. Our poet 
does not shrink from it, and many a time has that 
line brought me consolation." 

" See," exclaimed Mildred, probably amtious to 
create a diversion, '' Miss Abbott has just come in, 
with Mr. O'Hagan. She is bringing him this way. 
I am glad. She told me yesterday that she wanted 
you to meet him." 

Mr. O'Hagan, the most important labor-leader 
in the city, was a powerful looking man, with long 
face, stubborn jaw, and luminous eyes. He beamed 
on Mildred, crushed Hilda's delicate fingers in a 
hearty grasp, and turned to Katie. 

" Hello, Katie I how 's the laundry union ? That 
quarrel between Nelly O'Shea and Hannah about 
the dues settled yet ? We 've got to hold that union 
together, you know." 

" It 's all right, Mr. O'Hagan," Katie hastened to 
say. " Everything 's lovely. Miss Ellis talked to 
Nell, and to Hannah, and I don't know how she done 
it, — she did it, I mean, but Hannah apologized last 
Tuesday." 
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Mr. O'Hagan looked with frank admiration at 
Mildred. ^^ Takes a woman to do that ! " he re- 
marked. ^'I might have talked to them girls a 
month." 

^^ I think seeing how unhappy Eaiie was helped 
more than anything," said Mildred. 

" KAtie 's a good girl," O'Hagan assented approv- 
ingly. ^* A good union girl she is, when she does n't 
lose her head in poetry and such ! " 

^^ But the poetry helps the union in me ! " Katie 
was exclaiming, when she stopped, realizing that 
Mildred was asking Mr. O'Hagan gravely : — 

^' Do you think it is really wise to attempt to 
build up this laundry union out of all the different 
nationalities ? If the girls were all of one race, it 
might be done, but — " 

Here Hilda's attention wandered, for she over- 
heard Mr. MerTjn's voice behind her, asking with 
some asperity : — 

*' Who is that peculiarly unpleasant looking man 
who has been talking to Miss Frothingham in the 
comer for half an hour? She isn't paying the 
least attention to her social duties." 

Hilda turned, and saw Janet, oblivious of her sur- 
roundings, leaning against the piano, her eyes held 
in the eyes of a man somewhat shorter than herself. 
One might pass the man by without a thought, so 
insignificant was his figure, so expressionless at first 
glance his face. If, however, a second glance were 
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given, there would be a third, a fourth, a long spell- 
bound study. Tragedy, passion, and a something 
menacing were hidden behind the pale, dull mask. 

" Who is he ? " Mr. Mervyn was repeating. 

" Ah," replied Jessie Bancroft, who stood beside 
him, looking at the two with knitted brows, '' that is 
the question." 

" Don't you know him ? " 

" Does any one ? — But I can introduce you, if 
you like. He goes by the name of Simpson." 

" No, thanks," responded Mr. Mervyn languidly, 
looking especially clean, slender, and American. ^' I 
don't fraternize much with Eussians." 

" I 'm with you there," exclaimed Mr. O'Hagan, 
interrupting Mildred, and wheeling abruptly around. 
" Say, you and me don't often agree, Mr. Mervyn, 
but we do this time. The dirty sneak I He 's one 
of that anarchist crowd. What they want is to make 
trouble in the unions, that 's the thing they 're after. 
The best thing this country can do is to get 'em 
all together and ship 'em back where they came 
from. See there ! He won't meet my eye I " And 
sure enough, as Mr. Simpson chanced to turn in the 
direction of O'Hagan, his pallor deepened, and a look 
of blank dislike overspread his face. 

'^ Is he really a Russian? " asked Hilda. 

" I suppose so," Jessie answered. " At least, he 
has been twice in Siberian prisons, he says. And 
he knows all the Bussian socialists. He i» an 
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extraordinarily interesting talker," she went on. 
^^ He held us all till midnight after the last eco- 
nomic conference at the House, telling stories about 
the efforts of boys and girls in the Bussian high 
schools to educate the peasantry." 

" He is probably Miss Frothingham's Slav with 
a capacity for martyrdom/' Mr. Mervyn reflected. 

Jessie rippled with laughter. '^ He does n't look 
it, does he? But I shouldn't wonder," she said. 
" I think he 'd like to blow up everybody from the 
President to the comer policeman, and be shattered 
himself " — but here the piano drowned her voice. 

'^ The gentleman 's goin' to give us another of 
them lovely comic songs," exclaimed Mrs. O'Neill, 
contentedly. 

It was highly comic, and when it was finished 
(' the gentleman," who was a well-known tenor, sang 
another. Then he sang lullabies, tender little things, 
and a love-ditty and an old ballad or two. The room 
was full of laughter and pleasant sighs. The women 
to whom Hilda had been talking nudged each other 
in ecstasy; a hollow-eyed lame girl pounded with 
her crutch ; a blind woman raised her eyes with 
a foolish, beatific smile. Everywhere the harassed 
look of physical and mental hunger which Hilda 
had noticed as the hall-mark of the company was 
overlaid by an expression of delight. The child-soul 
of these depleted people, imprisoned in their over- 
worked and exhausted bodies, seemed to awake and 
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peer astonished through the weary windows of their 
eyes. There was nothing melodramatic about this 
audience, yet the more Hilda looked at it the more 
it stirred her. A deep joy moved in her heart, — was 
it the joy of brotherhood, unchecked at last ? She 
had always been rather averse to society, but here 
her old impatience died away, as she recognized 
in social intercourse at its simplest an eternal 
sacredness and beauty. 

^ Miss Lathrop," — Janet;, with flushed cheeks, 
was standing before Hilda, — ^^ I especially want you 
to meet my friend Mr. Simpson ; " and as the ev^iing 
wore to a triumphant conclusion in a Virginia Seel 
tiie gray-faced man sitting betwe^i the two women 
transported them into far regions, telling, in vivid, 
brdj:en English, of bitter struggle against oppres- 
sion, of heroic sacrifice, showing itself in deeds of 
violence often, of dramatic reprisals, and passions 
that could not be quenched. 

^* Ah ! " Hilda drew a long breath as she spoke. 
<* I have lived enough in Europe to know that what 
you say is true. The battle for simjde tolerance 
— for reasonable liberty of thought — is not yet 
won there. How good American air must seem to 
you!" 

Simpson's brows darkened. *^At first; not 
now," he replied. 

" What 1 not with all our free institutions I " 
exclaimed Janet in mock earnestness. 
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Simpson^s hands swept in dramatic, furtive ges- 
ture around the room. '^Do these look free?" he 
questioned. ^^Am I fr-ee? A man of genius, a 
man ready to die for humanity, — I say it aim- 
ply, — I have proved It. And here in your free 
country, I cannot earn my bread." 

Hilda was moved to laughter, but the eyes of 
Janet were serious. 

^^You have no czar," Mr. Simpson went on 
with exquisite softness of utterance; ^^but have 
you not a president ? — Have you not law ? Have 
you not marriage ? Haf you not the Church ? Ah I 
The bondage of the old world is here, — a false 
magic has made the chains invisible, that is all. 
But wait! The day shall come, the people they 
shall see those chains, they shall r-r-r-ise ; govern- 
ments shall cease I " 

'' And then ? " asked Hilda. The man left her 
very cold. 

Simpson looked at her with the dazed eyes of 
the fanatic. 

"Then?" he said dreamily. ♦'Ah, — then, — 
the great Keconciliation I " 

It was imposfflble to ask what this enigmatic ut- 
terance meant, for the party was over. The kist 
guests having taken leave, the Langley House peo- 
ple lingered for a little talk. 

" Well, what do you think of our pariy ? " Miss 
EUis asked HUda. 
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^^ Oh, I did like it ! " sighed the girl happily. 
^ They had Bach a good time, — and so did L" 

'^ Then yon don't agree with the large lady who 
asked me to-night, * What can you possibly find to 
talk about with these people, my dear Miss Ellis? ' " 

^^That is question number three," said Jessie 
Bancroft sagely* ^^ ^ Do you find that your efforts 
are really appreciated ? ' is number one ; and number 
two, * Can you discern any serious change for the 
better in your neighborhood ? ' " 

^^ Could you tell the uptown people from the 
downtown ? " pursued Miss Ellis. 

Hilda nodded. *^ Yes," she said ; ^^ for the up- 
town people had the air of expecting the agreeable ; 
the others looked as if they expected the unplea- 
sant.'* 

^^ Rich people are often discontented and miser- 
able enough," remarked Janet, rousing for a mo- 
ment from a reverie. 

" Th^y live out their tragedies, however," said 
Hilda, ''in an atmosphere of ease. They move 
among pleasant words, and courteous gestures, and 
clean table-linen. Society has developed a wide code 
of expression which impUes the attractiveness of 
life ; this softens our afflictions, and, naturally, af- 
fects our aspect." 

" It is a hideous mockery I " abruptly exclaimed 
the silent, mournful Mrs. Bronson, — a woman, as 
Hilda had already learned, who looked at all life 
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through the medium of a personal tragedy. ^^ One 
of the best things here," she went on, ^^ is the ab- 
sence of imitation cheerfulness. Life is honest, at 
least." 

^^ I should say so ! " sighed Jessie. ^^ Sometimes 
I should be glad of any cheerfulness, imitated or 
not. I come home from a round of neighborhood 
calls with my mind a chamber of horrors and my 
„»p.fl.ie, i gapbg .OM>a.; 

^^ Now I love caUing," meditated Mildred Ellis. 
^' When people talk about diseases, I usually intro- 
duce babies ; but it is often a comfort to them to 
talk about diseases too." 

"Oh, well, you know that you would be per- 
fectly contented to live in a convent, Mildred, and 
confine your intercourse to the beggars at the gate." 
Jessie spoke with a pretty petulance. " Neverthe- 
less there is — there was — an art of conversation, 
an art of social life." 

" I don't care much for it," mused Hilda. " Con- 
versation as I have known it is half the time a 
means of slipping away from realities. It is a game, 
and it ought — it ought — " 

" Mildred would say that it ought to be a sacrar 
ment," suggested Jessie. 

" I have always heard it implied," went on Hilda, 
"that to be comprehensible only to the cultured 
was a mark of distinction. I wonder if just the op- 
posite is n't true ? To be able really to meet one's 
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fellows in the region of the common life is a Yery 
rare power ; it must be a rexj blessed one." She 
could not put into words the strange, happy warmth 
that flooded her, but she added shyly: ^^I should 
think that power would be more easily developed 
here than anywhere I hare ever liyed." 

There was a light in tiie girl's dear face as she 
spoke, and a similar Kght, pure, tender, shone in 
the eyes of Mildred EUis. 

^^ All the same," Janet insisted after a moment's 
pause, ^* social intercourse here must always be 
profoundly sad. For life is sad. Th^re were almost 
as many tragedies in this room to-night as there 
were people." 

^* You Ve been talkuig too much to Mr. Simpson," 
said Jessie affectionately. ^ He 's enough to depress 
all the actors in a yaudeyiUe." 

^^ He is full of fire against human injustice, if 
that is what you mean ! " returned Janet with spirit. 
^ I do not myself find that atmosphere depressing." 

Jessie lifted her eyebrows without speaking. 

^ You are always unfair to Mr. Simpson, Jessie." 

^^ I like to hear him talk," Jessie replied coldly* 
*' It is quite a dramatic luxury. But I must confess 
that he is not to me a convincing person." 

'^ I should n't think that a Russian anarchist im- 
ported into America could bear much real relation 
to American problems," remarked Hilda. ^^I've 
known some of them abroad." 
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** He can be a very real danger," interposed Miss 
Abbott qnietly. Janet stirred with a little restless- 
ness, and after a moment Hilda began again. 

^* That terrible look of anxiety on all the faces I " 
she cried. ^^ I can't escape it." 

'' Anxiety," assented Janet, glad of the diversion, 
^^is the curse of the poor. It materializes them 
when it does n't torture. They live on the edge of 
a black abyss of failure, hunger, helplessness, crime. 
Only a few dollars perhaps in the savings bank, in 
many cases only the precarious strength of their 
hands, keeps them from sHppiug in and vanishing. 
They have lived on the edge so long that they are 
a little dulled to its terrors ; but there was not one 
person here to-night, there are few people in the 
working - classes, free from ceaseless and well- 
grounded apprehension." 

There was a moment's silence, then, — 

*^ Is it not worse than usual just now. Miss Ab- 
bott?" asked Jessie Bancroft. ^' There seemed to 
be a shadow here to-night. I know there is always 
the normal amount of trouble, — sickness, loss of 
work, and so on, but it seemed to me more than 
normal. Am I getting over-sensitive ? " 

Miss Abbott, during the long talk, had sat wearily, 
shading her eyes from the fireUght. She rose now, 
and the little group rose with her. 

" It is worse," she said in a low voice, " and it 
will be worse yet. We are on the eve of great in- 
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dustrial distress. The papers do not know it yet, 
— no one knows it ; it is just touching our indus- 
trial level, and it will rise. I maybe wrong, I trust 
I am, but if I am not mistaken, there will be tra- 
gedy enough before the winter is done." 



CHAPTER VI 

THE FBUITS OP POVEBTT 

Miss Abbott was not mistaken. Through that 
long winter, not only stolid suffering and wretched 
apprehension, but misery rising to terror and desper- 
ation, reigned in Lincohi Street. Hilda wondered 
why, powerless as she was to help that misery, she 
should elect to share it ; she fled in spirit and came 
near fleeing in body to her mother, who wrote of 
rosy sunsets on the Nile and tete-artetes with tran- 
quil Sphinxes. But she did not go. 

In time, the newspapers took to announcing 
" Strained conditions in the business world." Then, 
at progressive intervals, '^Considerable distress said 
to prevail among the city poor," " Large numbers 
out of work in the garment trades," '' Strikes in 
several shoe factories," ''The number of unem- 
ployed reported by the labor unions stated by 
Senator Newcome to be grossly exaggerated," 
"Rumors of an Industrial Army forming in the 
West to march on Washington," "Times the 
worst since 1865." 

Long before avowals had reached this frankness, 
the situation was obvious enough in Lincoln Street. 
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The Associated Charities held out stoutly for a 
long time, — alleging that although they had a 
somewhat larger number of cases than usual to 
handle, yet the suffering they met could be traced 
back in every case to the familiar demons of in- 
competence, shif tlessness, or drink. Langley House 
did not stop to retort that these very demons were 
the brood of evil circumstance, unlikely to gener- 
ate in quantity where the sunshine of prosperity 
shone warm and pure ; it contented itself with sor- 
rowfully noting the process by which, as work grew 
scarce, the infection of unemployment spread up- 
ward. For the charity people were right in a way ; 
the feeble, the dull, the morally unsound, heard the 
mandate of dismissal first 

'^ Only a sentimental fool could object to the law 
which refuses work to such people." 

This was Miss Harding, the Associated Charity 
worker for the district. Janet, Hilda, and she were 
holding counsel on certain common responsibilities 
oyer a cup of tea in Hilda's room, Th^ Bume- 
Joneses, as Hilda had promised her mother, were 
on the walls, and the old masters likewise ; it was 
a rest to the three weary women to sit there and 
relieve emotional stress by the play of mind on 
mind. Generalizations have ever been a solace to 
sorrowing mortals, from the days when the pangs 
of lo dropped a little into calm as she listened to 
the large prophecies and summaries of the Titan. 
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^' You can't expect the shiftless not to suffer/' 
Miss Harding went on. "Why shouldn't they 
suffer ? " 

"They should," Janet retorted, "if right to live 
is measured by service rendered the community. If 
we are going on that principle, though, I wish we 
applied it to the shiftless rich as well as to the 
shiftless poor." 

" Perhaps Miss Harding thinks that the parents 
of the shiftless rich served the community for two 
generations," suggested Hilda. 

" No, I don't," replied the charity worker. She 
was a smaU energetic woman, with honesty and 
capacity evidenced in her decided face. " But be- 
cause there are a lot of people artificially protected 
from the action of natural law, and getting their 
food dishonestly from a universe to which ihey re- 
turn nothing, it is all the more satisfaction to me 
that there are social strata where that law can 
take its course, and winnow out the undeserving." 

" Natural law ? " queried Janet. " He sendeth 
rain on the just and the unjust ; but that may be 
an economic blunder." 

Miss Harding looked dazed. 

" There 's a phrase I always liked," Janet added. 
" From each according to his capacity ; to each ac- 
cording to his needs." 

"One of your socialists said that, I suppose," 
sniffed Miss Harding, wrinkling her nose. " It 's 
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about as sensible as they nsnally are. A fine lazy 
world we should have of it ! Who 's to judge of 
capacity, pray ? The man himself? " 

" Who 's to judge of capacity? Wdl^ who 's to 
judge of desert? " retorted Janet. ** You say that 
natural laws winnow out the undeserving. If those 
laws had had free play, the race would never have 
had the Paradise Lost or the philosophy of Plato. 
The great poets and philosophers would have been 
pushed straight down into your dass of Incompe- 
Jfcent. Were n't they worth to the world what they 
cost it ? But I 'm not at all sure they could have 
earned their living." 

^^ Neither can Nicholas Cohen," sighed Hilda. 
*^ Do you know him ? He 's* a fiussian Jew tailor, 
and a poor tailor, I suppose ; at least they s^j he 
doesn't give satisfaction. He tries hard enpugh, 
but he 's slow and sickly, — you can see at a glance 
that only a trickle of vital force is running through 
him. But that man thinks! — I found him the 
other day with no food in the house poring over 
Boehme. ^Mees,' he said, *do you know ze dis- 
tinzion between ze grim-geist and ze liebe geist ? 
Zey make ze Godhead together, — I say to my- 
self as you .come in, Nicholas, you know best ze 
grim-geist, and zat is well, for he it is zat makes ze 
world go round.' He 's the most patient, saintly 
creature." 

'^ I can't see," said Miss Harding dryly, ^' that 
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the community is bound to give a man a Kving be- 
cause he reads Boehme and has a patient soul." 

"If only we could agree in our definition of 
work ! " meditated Janet. " I wonder how much 
genius to-day is running to waste in factories ? I 
know men who would joyously suffer martyrdom 
for a great cause, yet can't earn their bread and 
butter." 

" I suppose," said Miss Harding, " that you 're 
thinking of your precious Mr. Simpson. Five 
places have I found for that man, to please you ; ^ 
three he would n't stay in and the other two turned 
him out. Unjustly treated, is n't he ? " 

Janet moved a little impatiently, as she often did 
when Mr. Simpson was- mentioned. 

"You are all unfair to Mr. Simpson," she said 
with dignity. " He explained to me himself about 
four of those cases, and he was not in the least to 
blame." 

Hilda did not consider a discussion of Mr. Simp- 
son between Miss Harding and Janet profitable. 
" What we are asking," she said hastily, " is 
whether we ought to decide a person's social value 
simply by his capacity for the lower forms of labor." 

Janet's essentially sweet nature had recovered 
itself swiftly; she turned to Miss Harding now 
with a charming gentleness bom of penitence. 

" Dear Miss Harding, I see your point of view 
perfectly," she said. " I 'm sorry for you Associ- 
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ated Charity folk ; yoa meet people on their worst 
side, and it 's no wonder that you take the worst 
view of thenu These miserable people who are 
losing their jobs yon know in their economic 
capacity, and you despise them. I know many of 
them in their social and human capacity, and I 
love them. If they were rich every one would 
say they had beautiful souls ; and as for efficiency, 
they are no more helpless than my own feminine 
relatives." 

Hilda remembered her motdier, and could not 
suppress a smile. 

^' But you see these people have n't any right to 
the choice qualities of the rich," she said. ^ They 
are paupers." 

*^ So are many of us I " sighed Janet ; but Miss 
Harding's small person was arquiver. 

*' Patience ! — Grenerosity I " — she broke forth. 
^' Stupidity and extravagance I call it. I found old 
Mrs. O'Flanigan yesterday actually feeding her cat 
on the food she got from the diet kitchen I " 

Janet's eyes danced. Truth to tell, she had for 
some time been aware of this penchant of Mrs. 
O'Fknigan's, and had wickedly screened her from 
detection. She now preserved a discreet silence. 

*^ I never saw anything like their lack of com- 
mon sense," the poor agent continued. *^ The other 
day I found that a nice woman I know would need 
baby-clothes next month, and I took real pleasure 
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in getting her some. She has given them away to a 
worthless person in the basement I She says this 
person has nothing for her newly bom child, — 
and she does n't need the things yet ! She spoke 
quite improperly when I reproved her ; she seemed 
to think I had no heart, while it was she who had 
no head. Such a thing makes me feel helpless; 
it 's so dishonest ! " 

*^ I suppose it is," said Hilda slowly. ^' But it is 
curiously like the Sermon on the Mount." 

^^ Many traits developed by poverty remind one 
of the Sermon on the Mount." There was con- 
viction below the semi-^nockery of Janet's manner. 
*^ The attitude of non-resistance is sedulously prac- 
tised among the poor ; they obey literally the pre- 
cept to take no thought for the morrow; and all 
tiiey have is, as Mi8s Harding says, to an «a8pera1. 
ing degree a* the service of their neighbors." 

'^ Now, Miss Frothmgham," cried Miss Harding, 
^^ you can't defend the improvidence — " 

*^ Oh, no ; " Janet spoke with light, high-pitched 
irony. «« I don't defend it. The day is to the scien- 
tific method, in benevolence as elsewhere. Person* 
ally, I have never accepted the Sermon on the 
Mount as authority; it would take me into too 
strange regions." 

"The truth is," said Hilda presently, "that 
there are many kinds of virtues, but only one 
set has any economic value; and these are, we 
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must admit, not the idrtues most empliasized by 
Cilmst." 

There was a little pause, during which Miss 
Harding reflected, with a puzzled sense of griey- 
ance, that she was the only church member present, 
and that religious authority was being cited against 
her by the ungodly. 

"The whole thing bewilders me," Hilda went 
on. " Why does n't euTironment produce qualities 
needed for survival ? Why do not economic virtues 
appear where economic pressure is greatest ? " 

" We are looking for the wrong thi&g," answered 
Janet. " We expect poverty to develop powers that 
enable men to escape it ; what it does, scientifically 
enough, is to develop powers that enable men to get 
along comfortably within it. We look for efficiency, 
it presents us with incompetence." 

" Incompetence comfortable I " exclaimed Miss 
Harding. 

" Not in the long run, but it is very convenient 
from day to day, and from day to day the poor 
live. Improvident ! Eeckless ! " Janet was full of 
energy and scorn. " So they are, thank Heaven ! 
They would die of melancholia in a year, if they 
were n't." 

'^ You are upsetting ; but I think I agree," medi- 
tated Hilda. '^ Of course, there is a zone in which 
small means are a great incentive to thrift, but our 
neighbors live below it. Do you know, it occurs to 
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me that to discover the limits of that zone would 
be a useful thing for statistical enquiry to do." 

. " Capital 1 " cried Janet, her face brightening. 
^' Tell Miss Abbott to set somebody at it I " 

*^ Miss Harding," Hilda went on, ^' if you were 
placed like our neighbors, would n't your common 
sense tell you to be comfortable as you went along 
and trust to Providence ? " 

^^ The whole thing is a vicious circle," said Janet. 
^' We leave the most ignorant members of the com- 
munity under the most difficult conditions, and 
crumble because they don't make the best of thenu 
iZember a pattern house, at an exhibition, to be 
run for five hundred dollars a year, — and I also 
remember the coioment of Mr. O'Hagan : ^ They 'U 
have to get a ten-thousand-doUar woman to run this 
house.' Do you know what I should like? To 
take the capable women who are so contemptuous 
about the dirt and extravagance of the poor, and 
put them into the conditions of tenement-house wo- 
men. Of course, they would do much better than 
the old inhabitants. I wonder whether their daugh- 
ters would." ^ 

Miss Harding at last nodded amused approvaL 

'^ 'T would n't be half a bad plan," she assented. 
" I scolded Katie Donovan the other day, — pretty 
girl, with a nice way to her, — because she did n't 
keep the family clean. ^ I guess you wouldn't keep 
six children clean,' she answered, ^if you had to 
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wash them aU at the kitdben sink because you 
did n't have a waahbowl/ ** 

^^ The destrnctian of the poor is their poverty," 
sighed Janet « You may call their quaUties Tirtues 
or vioes, according to your point of view. One thing 
is sure, — tiiey keep diem poor. The worst oondi- 
tkms of the working people are self-perpetuating.'* 

To the exhilaration which had intoxicated Hilda 
during her first weeks in Idnooln S^areet, had suc- 
oeeded, as time passed <m^ a sense of suffocation. 
Slowly she wakened to the realities of the lives die 
WM so fain to love and hdp ; the deadening hours 
when woi^ was had, the d«norali2ang indolence 
when it was missed ; the stifling lM»nes ; the dearth 
of noble pleasure. Of all these things she had been 
silently observant. Now at last pain forced a ciy to 
her lips. 

^^ Janet, Janet, how long? Surely they will rise 
and iiebd!'' 

*' No, they won't,'* said Janet. 

♦*Whynot? Howcan they bear it? Whyshouli 
they bear it?" 

^' For just the reasons that we have been analyz- 
ing. They that sit in darkness, being fast bound in 
miseiy, do not supply the forces that make for free- 
dom. The longer I live among them, the more 
clearly I see that" 

" There have been revolutions." 

^ Not in America. Mr. Simpson expects one, — 
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but lie does n't know us. Things are n't bad enough 
with us. I have n't any hope — I — I mean, I don't 
think there is much chance — of a general upris- 
ing. Our industrial system doesn't starve people 
outright, you know. It keeps them constantly im- 
derfed and anxious, but with just enough hope so 
that theif enfeebled bodies and minds shrink from 
change, lest a worse thing befall them." 

« But that is hideous I " 

^^ The present state of things " — Janet's tone was 
especially calm — ^^ seems to me fiendish beyond 
the invention of the human mind. No ! We shall 
have threats, restlessness, many strikes, big and 
little, but nothing more. Unless " — she paused 
thoughtfully — "civil war should develop out of 
the labor movement. Shall I say, God grant it ? " 

Miss Harding had been getting more and more 
rigid. 

" Good-by I " she said. " It shocks me, — I re- 
peat, it shocks me, to hear you two young women 
talk." 

As she closed the door, Hilda caught her friend's 
hands. 

" Janet 1 " she cried, " I feel on fire. It can't be 
endured. What shall we do ? " 

Her friend looked at her quietly, a half-tender, 
half-cynical smile in her eyes. Suddenly Hilda 
burst into a laugh. 

"I remind myself," she said, "of a classmate 
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who came to me once as we were all hurrying to 
lecture. ^ Hilda,' she said, ^an awful thing came 
into my head last night ; all of a sudden, I couldn't 
prove the existence of God. Won't you tell me how 
to do it before the bell rings ? ' " 



CHAPTER VII 

PHILANTHROPY AND FACTS 

THEmiseiycontinuedtoincrease. Sensational items 
found their way into the papers. Conferences and 
committees met, disbanding with no conclusion. 
Soup-kitchens and coal-yards were opened, and mu- 
nicipal employment was discussed. 

Mr. Simpson, Janet's friend, relieved his mind, if 
he did nothing else. Assembling about one hundred 
and fifty gaunt men, he marched them, on a Sunday 
morning, straight through the pleasantest residence 
streets of the city to the rich and beautiful building 
which Janet was wont to describe as the Church of 
the Holy Privileged. Entering, they made their way, 
under the guidance of discomposed ushers, to the free 
transept, where they sat, decorously enough, through 
the service, gazing across at the delicately dressed 
congregation. In the middle of the sermon, -an 
eloquent discourse on Pauline theology, — they arose 
in fairly good order, and filed out again. Simpson's 
idea in his little histrionic display was poorly caught. 
Few of the men knew why they had been brought 
there, and as for the congregation, largely composed 
of pious ladies, it is to be feared that they were 
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under the delusion that religious motives were be- 
ginning at last to affect the unwashed, and that 
their minds were divided between gratification and 
a comfortable assurance that the ventilation of the 
church was good. What the rector of the parish 
thought, no man could tell. 

Langley House discussed the incident, not with- 
out relish ; but incidents came too thick to arrest 
attention long. Every resident was working to the 
verge of exhaustion ; visitors, now apologetic, now 
defiant in their wretchedness, haunted the House 
from morning to night. 

♦* Workl Work!'' cried Hilda one day at the 
lunch- table. *' The refrain rises from this street to 
the heavens : * Give us work 1 Give us work I ' " 

*^ It is an indignity that any human being should 
have to demand work as charity,'* said Janet Froth- 
ingham. 

" These are people who have never begged before, 
even for the right to labor," sighed Miss Abbott. 

♦' I have a queer feeling," exclaimed Jessie Ban- 
croft, *' that I 've climbed through the looking-glass 
with Alice. 1 'm used to people who approach work 
with a sense of conscious virtue, and I can't get 
used to having it coveted with this tremulous greed. 
Is n't it a strange contrast, Mr. Mervyn ? " 

The lawyer roused himself with a start ; he was 
gazing in a reverie at Janet. The girl's warm beauty 
had drooped sadly in these days, and bitter words 
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were more frequent on her lips ; but the more her 
glow faded, the more adoring was the look that 
gathered in Philip Mervyn's eyes, putting their 
cynicism to rout. 

" The rich condescend to work ; the poor aspire 
to it," he answered abstractedly. *^ The discipline 
of the one is the privilege of the other." 

« Think," added Hilda, " of having a steady job 
as your one idea of bliss ! " 

Janet had been toying wil^ her food, bestowing 
scant attention on the conversation. Now die raised 
weary eyes. 

" The tide of misery," she said, " is rising higher 
and higher. It is sucking people lower and lower. 
We stand by and watch." 

" Yes 1 " sighed Jessie. " How helpless we are 1 
It seemed a great thing to come here, and our re- 
spective friends make a fuss over our devotion. 
But we might as well be at home meditating on the 
Failure of Benevolence. Think — " 

Wlien bright Jessie gave way, it was time to 
change the curr^it. Miss Abbott was sitting straight 
up in her chair, and speaking. 

^^ Let me dieer you all by telling an experi^ice 
of mine this morning," she said, and the company 
noticed with surprise that her face was twitching 
with laughter. 

" Be relieved, my friends," she spoke with mock 
gravity. ^' The social conscience is awake at last" 
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Eveiy one leaned forward curiously. 

'^ About an hour ago," she went on, ^' a gentleman 
was ushered in to me who looked like a retired sea- 
captain. ' Is there really so much destitution as the 
papers report? ' he asked. 

^^ So I b^an and told him tales, of which there is 
no lack. 

^^ ^ But this is terrible ! ' he exdaimed. And then, 
^ I 've come to you with an offer. I have a large house 
out of town, with twelve bedrooms, and no one lives 
there but my mother, my aunt, and myself. Since 
people in the city cannot pay their rent, it seems a 
pity for a good house to stand idle.' " 

«« What a sensible man ! " exclaimed voices in a 
chorus. 

*' ' Now,' he went on, * I should like to receive 
some people as my guests tiU the hard times are 
past. They would be treated as members of my 
family, and I would devote myself to making them 
happy. I could take fifteen.' 

^' I thought Utopia had arrived, and was all ears. 
' I am sure,' he said, ^ that you ladies are the per- 
sons to get them for me. I can take them out with 
me on the train to-night. Only, I must make a few 
conditions. My mother prefers women. " Henry," 
she said to me, ^^ remember, no noisy men in my 
house." Then they must be dean and tidy. I have 
a good deal of bric-a-brac aroimd, and I must have 
people who will appreciate it, don't you know ? ' " 
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A shout went up from the table. 

^^ Hear the rest. ^ I 'm afraid I must ask to have 
them umnarried, too/ he said. ^ The truth is, my 
Aimt Aniee has an antipathy for married women. 
She wants them at least forty years old, too. 
"Henry," she said to me, " do not bring any giddy 
girls to this house." ' I asked him if widows would 
do, and he answered, with evident trepidation, that 
they wouldn't. * Anything else ? ' I asked. * Only 
one thing,' he said. ^ Our old cook does n't like the 
Irish. In fact, she ran after me with the broom in 
her hand, and called out, ^^ Master Heniy, if you 
bring any dirty Catholics into the house, it 's the last 
you 'U see of me." ' 

" I summed it up for him. ^ Fifteen Protestant 
American women over forty years of age,' I said, 
^ and dean.' 

" * Yes,' he answered cheerfully, rising. * Will 
you have them at the Central Station at five o'clock ? 
I thought I 'd go downtown now and get some pretty 
&ncy work for them. I've often bought it for 
Aunt Anice, and I thought it would be a rest to them 
to sit in a nice parlor and do fancy work. You don't 
suppose they wiU object to a late dinner, do you ? ' " 

" Who would ever believe that happened ? " cried 
Janet, when the laughter had subidded a little. " It 
sounds like an invention of Stockton's ! " 

" He was a disinterested man," said Miss Abbott. 
"In much benevolence, I suspect an arriere pensee.^^ 
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^^ As for instance when people use the Settlement 
as a oonTenient dust-heap," Jessie sighed. *^ I un- 
packed a barrel this week that held two soiled ball- 
dresses and twenty Vblumes of old sermons. I did 
puzzle over the mind of the person who packed it." 

'' Oh, well," remonstrated Mildred. '' It is n't al- 
ways so bad as that. We ought to remember how 
much hind and wise help we constantly receive." 

^ The kind help isn't always wise," said Jessie. 
^^ Two days before Christmas, last year, I reoeii^ 
ten dollars, with a pretty letter fr(»n a lady. She 
had lost her little boy, and she wanted the money 
used for some little cripple, who was blind and had 
never had a Christmas. I knew several cripples and 
two or Ihree blind children, but I could n't find the 
combmation,andI]«tumedthemoney. Afterward, 
I f oimd her saying everywhere that she was disap- 
pointed in our Settlement, she feared that our inti- 
macy with the poor had been much exaggerated." 

** Most charitable impulse," sighed Miss Abbott, 
^^ is exerted at a tremendous distance from its ob- 
ject." 

" Charity, charity ! " cried Janet. " How I hate 
the word, how I despise the thing ! From Thanks- 
giving turkeys and 'picture-cards in mission Sunday- 
schools, on to flower-missions, relief agencies, settle- 
ments, through material alms, large and small, to 
the spiritual alms which we here pride ourselves on 
distributing, it is a grim mockery, a quack salve ap- 
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plied to a gaping wound, a sedative to the few pangs 
of conscience that disconcert the privileged classes. 
We land our modem philanthropic movement to the 
skies, almost we talk as if Christianity were coming 
to its own; the more enlightened — which means 
often the more cold-hearted — jeer at the sentimental, 
but without realizing that if any of us see men at 
aU, ft i» Btm oidy as trees irallriiig, not aa brethmu" 

^^ Miss Frotibingham, I am surprised at jou I " 
Mervyn spoke with his usual tang of satire. ^^ Just 
look at the effort expended on this street. The day 
nursery, the hygienic kitchen, the free dispensary, 
the temporary home, and the Mission Church, to 
say nothing of llie Settlement." 

^ And the Salvation Army station, which is more 
to the point than anything you have mentioned," 
assented Janet; ^^and a Methodist church and a 
Baptist church, and a Soman Catholic church ^ round 
the comer.' Also, as many as you please of those 
ornamented death-traps which we call model tene- 
ments." 

The talk carried Hilda to other days. She 
remembered how Lawrence Ferguson told her that 
his definite conversion to socialism dated from the 
conviction of the futility of all philanthropic effort 
in a competitive civilization, which had swept over 
him as he walked down Mile End Boad in Lon- 
don, saw the numberless agencies for relief and 
education that marked every block, — and watched 
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the faces of the people. In the old world and the 
new, was not the lesson the same ? 

^^ Our philanthropies," Janet was saying, ^^ make 
a fairly respectable show when we segregate them 
and look at them in the mass, which is what we like 
to do. They are less impressive if we put our segre- 
gated daas indulgences in a mass beside fliem. But 
the time when they dwindle into nothing is when we 
pile up on the other side the prinuoy conditions, 
industrial and social, which create the lives of the 
poor." 

Jessie Bancroft sighed. ^^ When one realizes the 
enormous scale of industrial forces," she said, ^^ the 
vast network, the complexity, the — the — why, in a 
way, the majesty of it all, I feel like Newton's child 
on the seashore. Did you ever see the effort it takes 
in landscape gaid^g to level a Htde heap of earth 
hardly worthy the name of a hill ? I feel as if we 
women would better leave this enormous mountain 
of misery and wrong alone. I think and think," — 
Jessie knitted her pretty brows, — " and the more I 
think the less I see." 

" Probably you will go on thinking a while longer." 
Miss Abbott smiled a bit sadly at the charming face 
as she spoke. 

« If ye had faith," quoted Mildred Ellis gently, 
^^ even as a grain of mustard-seed, ye should say to 
this mountain, ^ be ye thrown down into the depths 
of the sea.' " 
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For a moment no one spoke; then Janet rose 
wearily: — 

" Till we get that faith," — she said, " and I don't 
feel veiy near it at present, — I suppose that we 
shall continue to apply high art and kitchen gar- 
den to minute points of the social surface. It is 
time for me to go to my English class and correct its 
punctuation." 

For, through the sufferings of the unemployed and 
the perplexities of those who loved them, through 
apathy and rebellion, through efforts and through 
despair, the normal activities of Langley House 
went on. Groups of tenement-house women were 
taught palatable cooking (^^ in utensils," Janet re- 
marked a bit unfairly, " which they never saw before 
and can't afford to buy.") ; little girls were trained 
with charming toy instruments to sweep, make beds, 
wash clothes, set the table Q*^ the kitchen gardener 
was showing the chUdren this morning how to re- 
ceive callers' cards on trays," Janet whispered to 
Hilda) ; stamp-saving flourished, especially through 
the deposits of small Jews ; a mothers' club received 
instructions as to the proper dieting of babies, ac- 
cording to the latest, and alas ! often most expen- 
sive methods ; coUege extension classes discussed 
with fervor, if not with grammar, the symbolism 
of Dante, or the modem feeling for nature. From 
uptown, the learned and the brilliant came with 
cordial readiness and a sense of moral adventure to 
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bestow their choicest gifts in the way of leotmes 
upon minute audiences, composed frequently of street 
bojrs and a few women. AU these activities seemed 
to Hilda very beautiful and impressive. She had 
never before lived with people wbo were moved by 
even a fiiint desire to diare thdr treasures with the 
world at large, and she appreciated the devotion 
which the attempts implied, and resented Janet's 
disparaging modieiy. Of tbe larger civic interests 
of ihe bouse, pressed somewhat into die bad:ground 
this winter, she saw little, but she revered them from 
afar. 

Yet, as the slow burning of men's hearts and 
bodies continued through tiie months, and the fid- 
dling proceeded, she, too, came to feel that there was 
no alternative but tears or laughter. 

*^ Miss Abbott," she remarked one evening, after 
a lecture on ^^ Social Movements in the Fourteenth 
Century," delivered by an earnest professor to three 
labor men and a handful of boys, ^* America seems 

and &rther apart." 

^^ There must be one centripetal force, at least," 
replied Miss Abbott, ^^or that audience and the 
lecturer would never have met. The doctor cer- 
tainly would far rather have been in his study, and 
the audience in the street ; but something was at 
woi^ however blindly, — and there they were, &oe 
to face." 
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** What use, when they were not soul to soul? " 

^^ People will never find out their separation till 
they are confronted. Confronting them is our chief 
business here." 

^^ A disheartening business," mourned Janet. 

^^None of you heard that Camford Senior the 
other night," said Jessde. ^^ I was so ashamed I He 
furnished the entertainment of the evening, and it 
consisted in a series of comic songs, taking oS the 
greed of the Jews. Our people were perfectly 
heavenly; the boys came up afterward and tried 
to comfort me. ^Now, Miss Bancroft, don't you 
feel bad,' they said. ^ You could n't know he was n't 
a gentleman.' I'd have given anything to have 
him hear them." 

^^ Futile or foolish beings that we are ! " sighed 
Janet. <^ My own grandfather was one of the de- 
voted men of the last generation, who gave his life 
in the attempt to force the Calvinist scheme of 
redemption upon the Buddhist mind. His blood is 
in my veins." 

Mr. Mervyn, as usual, was dose at hand. '^ Our 
aesthetic satisfactions," he remarked in his familiar 
tranquil tones, *^our intellectual joys, our moral 
code, if you like, are wholly alien to the working- 
people. To tiy to apply them is as snobbish as it 
is artificial You will never succeed except with a 
few individuals who are made either miserable oi 
priggish by their initiation. You are trying to go 
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against the natural tastes of the populace, which 
make for coarse pleasures, coarse literature, and 
coarse art." 

" Exactly I " assented Janet. 

^^It is delightful to hear you agree to that, 
Janet," smiled Hilda. ^^ Those are the ideas of my 
mother." 

'^ And you know you don't believe them," said 
Jessie. 

"No, I don't," acknowledged the yoimg cynic. 
" For one thing, I beUeve that the psychical life is a 
great deal stronger here than it is among the classes 
materialized by luxury. What do all these people 
who come down here to talk know about the souls 
they are speaking to ? But like Noah's weary dove, 
I am seeking some solid ground for my feet in this 
flood-tide of social misery, and I don't find it in 
esthetic philanthropies." 

" It is a great deal harder to go on with them 
this winter than it was last," said Jessie Bancroft, 
" now that we know that all the people we are try- 
ing to amuse or instruct are — a little hungry. They 
want work, — and we give them lectures on Hegel, 
or invite them to amateur dramatics." 

" That contrast is always there," said Miss Ab- . 
bott. " I am not sorry to have it brought home to 
you yoimger women by a little over-stress. The only 
holiday they have is when they are out of work, and 
that they can't enjoy." 
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Janet had been tapping absently with her foot 
on the floor for a minute or two. 

" I have it I " she exclaimed suddenly. " I am 
going to Bta^ a new society. It will be called ' The 
Society for the Intellectual and Esthetic Enlight- 
enment of the Unemployed : S. I. A. E. U.' I think 
those initials are disengaged, though I must look in 
the Charity Directory to see. Only persons who 
have lort their jobs and have no immediate prospect 
of any will be eligible. I shall engage the best lec- 
turers the city can afford. The topics will be chosen 
with a view to the popular mind ; the courses will 
be free. I will have one on ^ Points of Contact in 
the Philosophy of the Germans and the Thought 
of the Orient.' Another shall be on ^ Some Alleged 
Obscurities in the Poetry of Browning ; ' another on 
^ Conditions of Labor among the Ancient Assyrians.' 
I think the most valuable course will be in the his- 
tory of art. The class will be exposed alternately 
to photographs from the most dislocated of the old 
masters and to glaring chromos. Differences will 
be explained and tests of appreciation applied. Any 
expression of wandering thoughts will be severely 
reprimanded. Most of the class will be in a state of 
uncertainty concerning their food or shelter for to- 
morrow; some of them will have left hungry families 
at home. It will be a rare opportunity for them to 
practise concentration of mind and detachment from 
material things. Of course, perfect regularity in 
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attencUuioe caiinot be seoored, as they must retam 
to work wlien they can get it. So I do not think 
it will be wise to attempt examinations. But for 
many of tiiem there will be a long stretch of time, 
which woukl otherwise go quite to waste, aud be 

lamiKiting that the poor have not Insure to profit 
by the advantages we ofEer th^n. Here is our 
chance, and theirs ! I foresee the time when unem- 
ployment will be hailed by the more intelligent as 
a blessing, and a period of industrial depression 
may result in a distinct gain in culture on tiie part 
of the working-olasses.'* 

*^ May I come in ? " asked a cheerful Toice at the 
door. '^I don't know what Miss Frothingham is 
talking about," went on little Miss Harding, the 
charity agent, joining the circle comfortably ; ^' but 
I know it is some nonsense, and it has made you 
all blue. I just dropped in. Miss Abbott, to say 
that I had found work for Giuseppe Simeone. I 
knew you 'd be glad. He won't commit suicide this 
time." 

^* Oh, I am thankful ! " exclaimed Miss Abbott. 
** Poor Mrs. Simeone was here to^y, sobbing so 
that I couldn't control her. She had overheard 
Giuseppe hearing little Dante say his prayers and 
telling him to ask God that they might get work 
or die." 

'^ Wdl, he '11 be giving thanks to-night," said 
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Miss Harding. ^^ Now, what were you all talking 
about that made you so solemn ? " 

"Oh, nothing," said Jessie. "We were only 
meditating on our general uselessness. That was a 
wholesome occupation, and one that you will agree 
with, wasn't it. Miss Harding?" 

" Not a bit of it," said the little woman heartily. 
" Because I won't let you be sentimental, do you 
think I don't appreciate what you are doing down 
here? Don't you ever dare to doubt your useful- 
ness I I don't care much about your high art and 
literature and music; they may be all right, but 
this doesn't seem to me the place for them, here in 
this festering ignorance and sin. But as to your 
practical work to improve the homes and make 
these boys and girls more decent, I tell you it's 
grand. I 'd been working in this distriet eighteen 
years before you women came here. I don't believe 
you have any idea of the loneliness. No one paid 
any attention. I was left all by myself ; I thought 
the Lord himself had forgotten these people, and I 
wondered why I should try to help them if He 
didn't take the trouble. Then this House came, 
and all you clean, pretty women, and you did n't 
hold your skirts away and keep your nice ways to 
yourself ; you took right hold. When I saw Miss 
Ellis one day dressing Mrs. Croly's children and 
sweeping the floor, while the father was snoring 
drunk and the mother sat and howled, I thanked 
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the Lord. Every woman you teach to keep her 
tenement dean, and every boy you influence to give 
up bad language and spend his evenings here in- 
stead of at the saloon, is just so much won for the 
Lord's side. I'm a cross old woman, and when 
you say queer things or look at things crooked, I 
scold you ; you must n't mind that ; I give thanks 
for you every day of my life, and don't you for- 
get it." 

She was gone before they had recovered from 
amazement, — an energetic little modem Balaam, 
whose blessing was all the more grateful to these 
discouraged women because it came from lips which 
had uBuaUy uttered rather sharp criticisms and 
administered many a wholesome snub. 

^^She is a dear," said Janet, ^^and it is very 
comforting to hear her. But, of course, for all her 
shrewd practical sense and experience, she can't see 
far enough to realize that the kind of work she likes 
to have us do is the most pernicious of all." 

*^ Janet," said Jessie, ^* I do wish, if you cannot 
utter cheerful sentiments, you would keep still." 

Janet flushed hotly : ^^ I will not ! " she cried. 
" I will not prophesy. Peace, Peace, where there is 
no peace." 

" You need not prophesy at all," murmured Jes- 
sie ; but Janet paid no heed. 

^^I will not for one moment forget nor allow 
others to forget, if I can help it, the real state of the 
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case, — the inexorable movement toward a greater 
and greater evil in which we are all helplessly in- 
volved. Every time that we teach a working-woman 
to make her wages or her husband's go a little far- 
ther we set in motion a force of suction which tends to 
lower the universal wage. Every time we give one of 
diese boys moral and industrial training, make him 
quick, competent, virtuous, we are teaching him to 
rise to success upon the necks of his fellows, pushed 
lower than they were. Could all women be trained 
to Kve on less, could all men be raised to a higher 
point of economicefficiency, the grudging smn which 
the world allows them for a livelihood would sink 
in proportion, and the process of demoralization be 
repeated. So much for sentimental philanthropy I 
The only ccmsolation is that we shall never effect 
anything on a large enough scale to count. But 
that is cold comfort ; for it throws us back upon 
the old despair. On every side the road is barred 
in ; nor is there one amcmg us, no not one, who sees 
the Way of Salvation." 

Jessie had slipped away in the middle of Janet's 
Jeremiad. Miss Abbott, before it ended, had wan- 
dered over abstractedly to the other end of the room, 
and was gazing at an etching of Millet's. Philip 
Mervyn sat motionless, his face, turned to the girl, 
very wistful in the shadow; and Hilda lingered by 
he/f riend's side. 

"Do you really mean it, Janet?" she queried 
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sorrowfully. ^' Dd you seriously think that all the 
work here is wasted ? " 

Janet sat with her hands on her knees, looking 
straight before her. 

«( Either wasted or injurious," she answered. 
*^ We lay to teach people to make the best of their 
conditions : we should teach them to rebel against 
those conditions. We are struggling to prolong an 
evil situation, and our work is only saved from im- 
morality by its futility." 

" Then why do you stay here ? " 

^' Yes I why ? " added a deep voice, with a catch 
in it. Philip Mervyn had thrown off cynicism 
and reserve for the moment; out of the dusk in 
which he was sitting, his heart glowed in his eyes. 
<^Why?" he added, with increasing meaning. 
"Why?" 

Janet glanced at him, unseeing, indifferent, and 
raised her £a«e to HUda's, bending over her. 

^^ Because I do not know what else to do," she 
answered wearily. " Nor in what to hope. Socialism, 
such as you are always talking, does not draw me. 
Why entrust more power to governments that can- 
not manage what they have without corruption ? As 
for fighting against the corruption," — she raised her 
brows ; — " Mr. Mervyn, tell Miss Lathrop what you 
were telling me about your talk with the temporary 
mayor of ." 

Mervyn had recovered himself ; if it isaUttle gall- 
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ing to find your love so immersed in general thought 
that she is not even aware of the significance of 
your words, the discovery at least restores self-pos- 
session. 

"It wasn't much," he responded 'quietly. "It 
happens that I knew the man well at college — a 
capital fellow, too. He has just refused an invitar 
tion to run as reform candidate in the next cam- 
paign. I got off some of Miss Abbott's theories on 
him about the duty of Young America to devote 
itself to municipal politics, and he looked me straight 
in the eye : ^ Phil,' said he, * I refuse this thing be- 
cause it 's my honest conviction that no city in the 
United States has ever been run, nor can be run, 
without compounding with crime. ' " 

" I despise your reformer in politics," Janet broke 
in vehemently. " Supercilious aristocrats at arms' 
length from the people ; — I believe the bosses they 
fight have quite as fine moral insight as they." 

"The Labor Movement?" hazarded Hilda 
weakly. The perversity of the girl made her feel 
helpless at times. 

" Miss Abbott's shibboleth ! " sighed Janet. " All 
very well in its way; but it doesn't cut deep 
enough; it leaves the world divided into hostile 
camps, and it establishes an aristocracy of labor." 

" You might join Mr. Simpson," reflected Hilda 
with a touch of irony, " and organize histrionic social 
shows for the benefit of the public." 
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" I might do worse," flashed Janet. 

" That is criminal nonsense, and you know it." 
Philip Mervyn spoke in a voice neither of the girls 
had heard before, a little husky. Even in the ob- 
scure light it was impossible not to see the dull red 
that slowly gathered in his brown cheeks. 

Then Janet understood. 

She drew a deep breath, paused, and looked friend 
and lover sadly in the face, speaking slowly, with 
the aspect of a grieved child : — 

" * Der Geist der stets vemeint ' is my familiar. 
What can I do ? I seem one great nerve of pity ; 
I would turn anarchist in a moment, and blow up 
every government building in the city, if I thought 
it would relieve the misery. Unluckily, that sort of 
action appears especially futile to me." Her voice 
had grown lower and lower ; she raised it now a 
trifle, and it seemed to gather new meaning as she 
sought Philip Mervyn's eye. " But what I cannot 
understand, is how men and women, knowing what 
they know about their brothers, can yield themselves 
to private emotion. And so I stay here," she con- 
cluded, '^ railing at the failure of benevolence, mak- 
ing a few people more comfortable, while I grow 
more wretched myself. But" — a fresh vibration 
crept into her tones — " it won't be for long ; it can't 
be. Help will come, — insight, faith in some power, 
some action, that will lead us out." 

" Have you ever thought," asked Hilda diffi- 
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dently, ''that the Christian Church might be 
such a power ? " 

Janet looked at her friend with her most inscrut- 
able gaze. '' Did not you tell me/' she said, '' that 
you were to have an interview to-morrow with Dr. 
Wilkinson at the Church of the Holy Privileged 
— I beg his pardon, the First Church — about the 
commission to the mayor on behalf of the unem- 
ployed?" 

" Yes," repUed lElda. 

'< I will answer your question when you come 
back," said Janet. 



CHAPTER Vm 

A TALK WITH A PAffTQB 

The first Chiiich lifted the delicate arches of a 
tower through which the sunset loved to gleam into 
the purer air above the most beautiful square of the 
city. No sky-scrapers reared their harsh bulk 
against its slender lines, no thunder of trolley ears 
insulted it, and the ruder class of vehicles were ex- 
cluded by a sign: *^ Webster Place: no teaming 
allowed." The houses of the privileged surrounded 
the little square, and the vines which mantled them 
in summer blended somewhat motley experiments 
in architecture into modest harmony. The parson- 
age, one of the largest of these houses, stood next 
the church. 

The familiar region struck with an odd novelty 
on Hilda's sense. The walk from Lincoln Street to 
Webster Place had taken her little more than half 
an hour. First had come street after street inex- 
pressibly sordid, the natural home, as it seemed to 
Hilda in her bitterness, of the noisy human animal. 
Here, in riot of physical existence, unlovely chil- 
dren coagulated in knots upon pavement and road, 
while an endless stream of blank-faced elders pushed 
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anxious way throu^ the jnielding eddies of child- 
life. On either side, like walls of a mountain 
canon, rose enormous buildings, plastered with 
cheap ornament, whither, tier above tier, the 
seething throng of humanity retired to its lairs at 
night. Pressing onward, Hilda soon reached a 
deserted region, where dreary warehouses reared 
immense sinister surfaces against the day. Five 
minutes more, and she emerged on the great ar* 
tery of commerce. Here many of the results of the 
activities she had left behind were enticingly dis- 
played behind plate-glass windows to a gay proces- 
sion of shoppers. A long bridge across railroad 
tracks, and the rush and roar of trains, then, — 
silence. 

The dignified city of her youth rose about her, — 
a city of prosperous and pleasant homes, of attractive 
churches, of noble public buildings, of tranquil, 
sunny streets. Wayfarers were fewer here and less 
in a hurry ; bewitching children, in apparel quaint 
and dainty as love could devise, trotted chirping and 
chattering beside their foreign nurses. 

"Poverty and wealth, labor and luxury, con- 
nected, or divided, by commerce,^' mused Hilda 
grimly. "I have walked straight through our 
civilization. Eeligion apparently," with a sudden 
smile as she found herself at the richly carved porch 
of th^hurch she sought, " on the side of wealth." 

Yes, Dr. Wilkinson was in, said the serious 
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person who answered her ring ; and Hilda found 
herself in an equally serious Ubrarj, where rows 
of well-bound theology, poetry, and belles lettres 
formed a suitable background to green leather and 
good ecclesiastical art. A moment, and her hand 
was in the cordial grasp of a tall man, dean-shaven, 
benignant in aspect, courteous in manner. 

^* It is a pleasure to meet you. Miss Lathrop," 
said Dr. Wilkinson. " I know your mother well. 
And if I am not mistaken, I know you a little, too; 
at least, I know your angel." 

He smiled charmingly into Hilda's bewildered 
eyes : " It was yours, I think ? The angel's head 
that I liked so much in the last exhibition of the 
Cuthbert Club. That was a lovely thing, the eyes 
mourning as with the sorrows of humanity, and the 
triumphant smile on the Ups." 

Hilda flushed with gratification. ^' Thank you. 
Dr. Wilkinson," she said. ^' I had great pleasure 
in painting that angel. But it seems now as if he 
had visited me in another stage of existence. Per- 
haps you do not know that I am living at Langley 
House this winter." 

" No, I did not ; " they were sitting in two of the 
deep leather chairs; the doctor's manner was 
interested and curious. ^^ I am sorry to hear it, if 
the life interferes with your art. But tell me, what 
are they doing down there? Do you think that 
ihej are really accomplishing anything? » 
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" In what sense do you mean, Dr. Wilkinson ? " 

" I mean, are these women really making pro- 
found or lasting impression in that neighborhood ? 
Are they uplifting many of those degraded people ? 
Are they bringing souls to Christ ? " 

A light circumflex accent added a hint of incre- 
dulity to the solicitude in Dr. Wilkinson's voice. 
Hilda might have adduced the evidence of a saloon- 
keeper, who had announced during the last week 
that either he or that damned Langley House must 
leave the street. But other words rose to her lips : — 

^^ I sometimes think Christ would find himself 
more at home with ' those degraded people ' than 
with us." She regretted the swift sentence even as it 
flew away, noting the doctor's expression of pained 
surprise. He said nothing. 

" I mean," — Hilda stumbled a little, her men- 
tal vision fixed rather on the receding figure of the 
doctor than on the word-path she should follow in 
pursuit of him ; — "I mean that we who are well fed 
and sheltered and haunted by no spectre of starva- 
tion may well feel that certain primary debts must 
be. paid before we are in a position to offer, or they 
to receive, the gifts of salvation." 

In the middle of her speech, she had abruptly 
modulated the over-strenuous tones of her voice to 
studied gentleness. 

The doctor's dignified face was grave and sad. 

" My dear Miss Lathrop," he said, " I feel in 
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wbat you say the modem taint of materialism, — only 
too common, only too commcm ! The Church itself 
is infected by it. There is a grievous amount of 
self-deception abroad. Shall I tell you what is the 
origin of aU this external institutional work under- 
taken by religious bodies, — of much of this so-called 
social action ? It springs slaraight from the Agnostic 
movement which has been eating into society for the 
last fifty years. It is an attempt to evade the perma- 
nent, the vital thing, — and that is the personal re- 
ligion of our fathers. For the real, undying concern 
of man is to escape sin and save his soul." 

** It is surprising, however," reflected Hilda, " to 
realize how very little Christ said about saving one's 
soul." 

Dr. Wilkinson looked surprised. " Ye must be 
bom again," he quoted solemnly. " Only by spirit- 
ual regeneration can poor sin-stained humanity be 
uplifted. Our modem methods simply multiply 
agencies for cleansing the outside of the cup and 
platter. Depend upon it, reli^ous work is in the 
long run the only kind that pays." 

Hilda's spirit was too bruised and wounded with 
recent memories to do justice either to the doctor's 
earnestness or to any elements of truth in his posi- 
tion. Her recoil from his words erected at once 
a hopeless barrier between them. A whim of 
Janet's darted through her mind as she listened; 
^^I wish that Lincoln Street would organize a 
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series of reviyal meetings for the benefit of up- 
town," her friend had said. 

'' I am inclined to think some of our neighbors 
are more competent to do religious work than I am," 
she replied to the doctor. ^^ Religious exhortation 
would come more gracefully from me if the material 
balance were not so evidently in my favor." 

Dr. Wilkinson shook his head. ^^ Beware of sen- 
timentality ! " he sighed. ^^ Analyze poverty, and 
what do you find behind it? Drunkenness and 
thriftlessness. Nothing but a change of heart will 
cure these things ; evangelistic methods are the only 
fundamental ones. As for this alleged distress," — 
his voice grew soothingly confidential, — " let me 
assure you that the reports are much exaggerated. 
I am convinced that they are put in the papers by 
those scamps, the labor leaders." 

Hilda felt a passing amusement. Mr. O'Hagan, 
president of the Central Labor Union in Brenton, 
had been fulminating at Langley House the night 
before against a capitalist press that inserted no- 
thing favorable to labor. 

" Dr. Wilkinson," — she was unconscious of the 
slight asperity in her tone, — ** I heard that you 
were invited to the mayor's meeting which is to 
discuss municipal workshops for the unemployed 
this evening, and I am here because I hoped that 
you would let me tell you a few facts that have 
come under my personal observation." 
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^^ Why oertamly," the doctor assented with good 
cheer. *^ Facts are what we want in this excited 
state of feeling. Some people are in danger of get- 
ting a little morbid. It is highly important to keep 
sane and avoid exaggeration." 

" We are convinced at Langley House," Hilda 
went on, ^Hh^t the need this winter is not only 
genuine but desperate. A succession of wretched 
people invade the House. They have exhausted all 
their resources, they press on us, they — " 

^* Wait a moment ! Do let me reassure you, my 
dear," — there was gentle authority in Dr. Wil- 
kinson's uplifted hand. ^^ I can tell you from my 
presumably wider outlook how things really stand. 
I sit in my study, — a minister isa kind of apriest, 
you know, — and people in distress know that they 
have a friend here. They come to me almost every 
day. I hear stories that you would never hear, nor 
Langley House either. Now in almost eveiy case, 
examination reveals a moral cause for these troubles. 
Of course, there are deserving poor ; my agent, a very 
shrewd woman, reports to me twice a week on those 
in our parish. But she and I are persons of experi- 
ence, who know how to sift cases, and I assure you, 
and I hope that I shall set your mind at rest, that, 
barring accidents, those who complain deserve what 
they get." 

Did he actually think that ? Hilda wondered, and 
some of her wonder crept into her tones, as she in- 
quired : — 
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"You believe in general then, Dr. Wilkinson, 
that the poor are morally inferior to the rich, and 
that this is the cause of their poverty ? *' 

The doctor never flinched. " I certainly do," he 
replied, and his face kindled with genuine conviction, 
as he continued : " This sentimental socialism that 
is in the air menaces our democracy in its most sa- 
cred Kberties. The bracing air of our country offers 
free play to every individual, and encourages every 
capacity. If people fail, it is because they have not 
the qualities that command success. As Christians, 
we must pity and serve them, but we must not in- 
terfere with laws which act righteously, if severely, 
in putting them where they are. • The classes of privi- 
lege, so-called," he went on with increasing feeling, 
" are where they are through honesty, energy, and 
intelligence. I confess. Miss Lathrop, tiiat a large 
share of my sympathy goes out to them. Their sen- 
sitive natures are tortured by a compassion really 
often a little or more than a little morbid, and the 
claims made on them are literally without end. Look 
at the works of my parish I A mission chapel, a 
House of Mercy, a laundry, a kindergarten, two mis- 
sionaries in China, one in India, one in Alaska, — 
and think of the contributions made to home and 
foreign missions beside ! All out of the personal, 
legitimate wealth of my congregation I I tell them 
that their noble generosity lives before the Throne 
of God." 
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A vution of the equipages of the oongregation 
Tisited HUda. A phrase from some novel was lap- 
pmg in her brain. ^^ The snrviyal of the fittest, in 
a world in which it is hardly an honor to surviye." 

"The bene&ctions of our country," Dr. Wilkin- 
son was continuing, " are immense. Just think of 
the sums which education and philanthropy have 
received from bequests alone within the last ten 
years. Our admirably organized charities are ade- 
quate to meet all honest need. Broadly speaking, 
in our free country such poverty as exists, except 
among newly arrived emigrants, is the warning of 
Gh>d, and a stem but righteous judgment." 

Were we not sustained by the illusion that it is 
possible to change men's attitude by argument, what 
silence would fall upon the race I Hilda was eager 
stilL 

" When Christ found people hungry, whether the 
fault was theirs or not, he fed them first and preached 
to th^n afterward," she remarked. 

" Do not I feed the hungry ? " Dr. Wilkinson 
queried. " Here " — he touched an ^ivelope on his 
desk — "is a check for fifty dollars, received just 
now from a parishioner, to buy Easter dinners for 
the poor of the parish. Genuine distress is never 
turned away from this door." And in this statement 
he was speaking truly, for, as Hilda knew, he was in 
private life a generous man. 

She made one more effort ; her manner was tense. 
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and the doctor frowned in a weary fashion as the 
rapid words poured forth : " Dr. Wilkinson, these 
people who come to us are not the decorous poor 
who would apply to you, or whom your agent would 
meet. They are the throngs of the forgotten, — plain 
working-people, who in ordinary times need no re- 
lief, or, in any case, don't ask for it. It has never 
occurred to them to apply for chariiy any more than 
it has to your daughters," — the doctor's frown 
deepened ; ^^ many of them do not even know what 
the charitable agencies of the city are. They are not 
the submerged tenth. The black need that writhes 
in the social depths is not very feu: away from them, 
but usually it does not overwhekn them. To-day it 
is rising, rising, and they don't know where to turn. 
It is a pitiful sight. We have not only to think how 
to help them, but also how to preserve their self- 
respect." 

Dr. Wilkinson broke in upon her rapid speech. 
" What do these people want from you ? Money, 
is n't it ? " he queried almost sharply. 

Hilda shook her head. ^^ No," she answered with 
emphasis; ^^not money. In various cases, money 
has been refused when we offered it. They want 
work." 

" Have n't they savings ? " The doctor's voice had 
acquired the note of cross-examination. 

^^ Many of them have been out of work six months, 
and—" 
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^^You mentioned tacts a short time ago. I am 
after facts. How many have savings ? " 

^^ I have had no time of late to collect statistics,'^ 
said Hilda with spirit. ^^ But I know that few of 
them have any savings left." 

^^Savings-banks show" — he was trying to re- 
assure both himself and his hearer — ^^that vast 
sums of money are deposited by the mechanic 
dass." 

^^ That means little xmless one has some notion of 
proportion. Do you know how large a proportion 
of mechanics in the city are depositors ? " 

The doctor was silent. 

^^ The savings fr6m a mechanic's income cannot 
be very large — " 

" I beg your pardon," interrupted the doctor. 

*^ And the hard times have continued some months. 
Savings are exhausted." 

The fretful line deepened in the doctor's face, 
though he spoke with careful patience. ^^ I repeat," 
he said, ^^ that there is a great deal of morbid feel- 
ing abroad. I have seen preposterous statistics to 
the effect that thirty thousand workmen are out 
of work in this ciiy." 

" You mean the statistics collected by the Uni- 
versity Settlement ? " 

" Yes. Those figures are absurd on the face of 
them. I consider them absolutely false." 

" They were collected with great care," said Hilda 
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gently. She did not add, as she might have done, 
that they had been systematically understated, and 
that, based on returns from the unions, they left out 
of account the unorganized hordes of the unsldlled. 

" I deny those figures in toto^^^ Dp. Wilkinson 
was reiterating. 

"May I ask on what ground?" Hilda seemed 
powerless to exorcise the note of argument from her 
voice. 

" If they were true " — the doctor spoke impres- 
sively — "there would not be a baker's shop un- 
raided in this city." 

" Is this the self-control with which you credit 
men after nineteen hundred years of Christianity ? " 
queried Hilda. 

" Self-control and Christianity take wings pretty 
quickly when starvation is swooping down on them," 
returned the doctor. 

Hilda was silent. As so often happens, depths of 
thought were surging below the surface ebb and 
flow of talk. She mused on the terrible patience of 
the poor — that patience wherein the dim inherited 
hope of a heavenly future blended so strangely with 
the apathy of depleted nerves. But Dr. Wilkinson 
was waiting for her to speak. 

" I spent yesterday afternoon in the Central Labor 
Union," she said. Dr. Wilkinson almost stared; 
this was not a spot frequented by young ladies of 
his acquaintance. " The scene was very dramatic. 
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There- was some violent speaking, I confess, coming 
mostly from men who could hardly make themselyes 
miderstood in English. But it was a wonderful thing 
to see how their leaders controlled them. I felt a 
better w(»nan for listening to Mr. Abrams and Mr. 
0*Hagan. As long as those men keep their present 
influence," — a little hesitation checked her voice as 
the stormy scene recurred to her, — ^^ the unions at 
least will realize that violence is suicidal." 

Dr. '^^ilkinson was shaking his head. ^' Human 
nature would n't stand it," he said positively. 

^'Perhaps it will not long," murmured Hilda, 
sotto voce. 

Aloud she said, ^^ Are you going to the mayor's 
meeting, Dr. Wilkinson?" 

^^ Yes, I think so;" the doctor looked at his watch ; 
^^ I have a library committee at 4.15, — ahem I in 
ten mmutes ; Committee of Christian Endeavor at 
6. My daughter is giving a tea, — I promised to 
look in at it, — I have an important committee 
meeting at 7.30 to discuss a new window in the east 
transept ; and there 's a poor fellow in the hospital 
with a broken leg whom I ought to get to see to- 
day. But I did promise the mayor that I 'd drop 
in on his meeting if I could manage it." 

" What shall you recommend ? " 

^^I shall keep my mouth tight shut," said the 
doctor emphatically, ^' except on one possible emer- 
gency. A great responsibility rests on those of us 
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who have a strong sane sense of justice, Miss La- 
throp." 

Hilda nodded, applauding the sentiment, await- 
ing the application. 

'^ Few people realize the terrible burden which 
rests in these anxious times on the employing class. 
It is our duty to see that this burden is not in- 
creased in any way; that no rash experiments 
should be tried ; that nothing be done, for the sake 
of relieving a supposed distress, to violate the sound 
principles of economics, or the fundamentals of our 
government and society. I shall say nothing at the 
meeting to-night," — Dr. Wilkinson spoke almost 
solemnly, — ^^ imless it were proposed that the city 
should extend charitable aid, whether or no dis- 
guised in the form of work, to the so-called unem- 
ployed. In that case, I should fervidly enter my 
protest." 

" The people are starving," mourned Hilda. 

"It is impossible, — here I plant my feet upon 
the ground," — Dr. Wilkinson spoke with evident 
earnest conviction. "It is impossible for any 
hmnan being to starve in our free country. It has 
never happened. It can never happen." 

Hilda looked full at him. " I have seen it," she 
said simply. 

"I repeat that it is impossible," — the doctor 
stiU had the exalted air of one loyal, against heavy 
odds, to the traditions of his fathers. , 
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" Good-by, Dr. Wilkinson," said Hilda. 

"Good-by," — her hand was once more, rather 
against her will, in that reassuring clasp. ^^ I am 
very glad to have met you. Don't drop your paint- 
ing. I trust that you will not feel that you put me 
in an antagonistic mood. I am not antagonistic, 
not at all, in regard to these grave questions. I am 
deeply troubled about them; my friends are the 
business men of the city, who look at them in a 
large way, and I look at them so, too. If you want 
my help about any individual case of distress, I 
shall be glad to have it investigated. The truth is, 
my dear Miss Lathrop, I have to be on guard 
against my own sentiment. If we forfeit our sanity, 
all our power for good is lost, you know. I have 
to keep myself in hand with all the power of my 
will ; I simply repress myself. Take courage, my 
dear young lady; we live in a Christian civiliza- 
tion." 

" Do we ? Good-by, Dr. Wilkinson," said Hilda. 

Rapidly, angrily, the girl paced down the long 
street, flinging broken remarks, pangs of heart, 
images of reproachful distress, at an imaginary 
divine. Irrational indignation at her surroimdings 
possessed her. A French poodle, curled as to his 
front and glistening as to his rear, sniffed at her 
dress in friendly fashion. Hilda paused, and viewed 
the petted creature with looks of animosity. *^I 
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never saw a beast I hated so," she informed him, 
out of Browning. The shocked expression of the 
dog's pretty mistress, who caught the words, was 
balm to her soul. 

She had, half unconsciously, come far downtown, 
but she was still in the fashionable part of the city. 
Before her the snow swept smoothly from the street 
to the recessed porch of a church. A wave of home- 
sickness submerged the girl ; the sudden memory 
was on her of ancient buildings which, in her Euro- 
pean girlhood, had opened their hearts to receive 
the solitary little alien, estray from distant lands 
and a race imknown. Could she but enter and rest, 
and merge her insistent present pain in the fellow- 
ship of the past sorrows and yearnings of human- 
ity, whispering through dim aisles or hovering 
about the altar I She tried the church door ; it was 
severely locked, as behooved a Puritan edifice. 
Passers eyed the girl's baffled &ce with surprised 
disapproval. A certain indecorum attached to the 
attempt to enter a church on a week-day. 

But need was strong upon Hilda, and her feet 
guided her to an Anglican church not far away, 
where the daily choral evensong in Lent had been 
dear to her mother. Entering, she sank on her 
knees, hiding her hot face with a sense of relief, 
and automatically sat, rose, and knelt, while ancient 
prayers and chants drifted past her spirit like 
clouds past a hilltop in summer. Nine ladies, in 
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dbarming Lenten garb of gray, black, and yiolet, 
formed the congregation. 

*^ He hadi put down the mighty from their seat, 
and hath exalted them of low d^ree." Two girls 
in rich furs sang the words softly nnder their 
breath, joining the treble of the boy-choristers. 

^ The Lord looseth men ont of prison : the Lord 
giveth sight to the blind," read an «npiy-faoed 
young priest, rapidly and monotonously. 

^ Lo, the poor orieth and the Lord heareth him, 
and delivereth him out of all his trouble," re- 
sponded the nine ladies monotonously and rapidly. 

Hilda was listening to Dr. Wilkinson's voice. 
^^My indignant sympathy goes out to the rich. 
Few people realize how heavy a burden rests to-day 
on the employing class." 

*^ Suppose those great words of the Bible were 
real ! " she exclaimed in her spirit. ^^ Suppose a 
true congregation were here, — all the people who 
have been coming to Langley House this last 
week, — unkempt, haggard, rough. Imagine them 
hearing and saying those words, — calling out, in 
faith, upon a great deliverance! And for the 
priest, — no, not Christ Himself ; were He here, 
there would be deeds before words — " 

Her mind wandered for a time in dreary regions. 
She was aware that the young priest in the pulpit 
was knocking great words about sin and atone- 
ment against each other till they sounded hollow. 
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Then another train of thought seized her, not origi- 
nal, but strangely consoling. 

^^ Suppose Christ came into this church ; He 
would be dressed — like Mr. O'Hagan, perhaps. 
His hands would be workman's hands. How 
strangely these women would look at Him I What 
would He say to us? What would we say to 
Him?" 

The sermon was over; the benediction of the 
peace of God had been invoked in indifferent sing- 
song, a little out of time, and the congregation dis- 
persed. Hilda remained kneeling, her face in her 
hands. Her spirit, turning in scorn and loathing 
from organized Christianity, found itself suddenly 
at rest in a holy presence. 

" What refuge from the Church, — save Christ 
Himself?" she cried. "Come and save us from 
Thy Church, O Carpenter of Nazareth ! " 

. In grieving peace she pressed her way back, 
through the noisy streets thronged with sorrows, to 
her close tenement. 

" Well 1 " said Janet Frothingham to her that 
evening. " Did your interview with Dr. Wilkinson 
increase your hope that the Church holds the key 
to the social situation ? " 

But Hilda turned the question gently aside, 
while Mildred Ellis eyed her watchfully and wist- 
fuDy. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE LABOB LEADEB 

A PiTirUL, prolonged, bitter strike was " on " in the 
factories of the town of Lynton. The men, finding 
days idle on their hands, strayed at times into the 
city, and found their way now and then to Langlfey 
House. At first, they were exhilarated ; as the in- 
terminable weeks dragged on, they became haggard. 
They had strack against a falling market ; on the 
other hand, their organization was strong, and they 
had tenacity. 

Their gricYances disappointed Hilda's dramatic 
sense: they were not, at first sight, particularly 
tragic, and they were very hard to understand. They 
concerned details : the system of fines, the demand 
that employees buy their implements of agents of 
the company ; special regulations affecting special 
classes of workers. But below all these details lay, 
she came to see, one grim issue : the question of the 
right to organize. To this the more intelligent strikers 
dung with religious desperation. This the em- 
ployers, ready for the rest to make certain minor 
concessions, repudiated with energetic contempt. 

At first Hilda, new to the problems of the labor 
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world, found the situation rather bleak. She would 
have preferred terrible, tangible injustice and bru- 
tality : little children toiling in physical peril, men 
at home rocking the cradle while the less expensive 
women went to the factory. Such things did not 
exist among the fairly prosperous workers of Lyn- 
ton. Before the cruel strike was over, indeed, misery 
that more than satisfied her appetite for melodrama 
came to her knowledge. Meanwhile, what most im- 
pressed her as time went on was the splendid loy- 
alty of the strikers to an abstract idea : the cost at 
which so fine a product of civilization as the power 
to preserve solidarity under stress had been evolved 
by the unions from a crowd of comparatively igno- 
rant people, whose conditions would seem to leave 
free play for no impulse above self-preservation. 
Her emotion bowed, amazed and reverent, whatever 
the verdict of her reason, when the workers in the 
Ross factory, who had, by their own avowal, no per- 
sonal cause of complaint, went out on a sympathetic 
strike. When certain of the strikers attested their 
fierce fidelity to the union principle by knocking over 
the head a number of newly imported scabs, her 
emotions as well as her reason called a halt indeed, 
but waited for new light. 

These two episodes, however, turned the sympathy 
of the public against the strikers, and in the end 
determined an adverse result. They also most 
strongly excited the indignation of Hilda's Cousin 
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Howard. That wealthy and cheery gentleman was 
not himself a manufacturer of the commodity in 
question, but his interest in certain by-products 
brought him into dose relations with the strike. 

Hilda loved her cousin. He had retained through 
his growing prosperity a natural simplicity of heart 
as well as of manner ; his domestic affections were 
tender and strong. During the lifetime of a fret- 
ful, invalid wife his patient devotion had never 
faltered. His integrity in the business world was 

Mr. Howard Brown liked his erratic young cousin, 
partly for her own sake, partly, as Hilda dimly sur- 
mised, for the sake of her mother, who had been 
the playmate of his boyhood. He was always ready 
to discuss with Hilda, after a benignant, half- 
amused fashion, as they sat around his softly lighted 
dinner-table, — the daughters, marvelling that papa 
and Hilda could care about such dull matters, ex- 
changing under their breath their latest experiences 
at goH . 

^^ A fine mess they 're makiug of it out at Lynton, 
Hilda," he said one night, as the salad was served. 

" Is the strike likely to be lost, do you think ? " 
asked Hilda. She had much respect for her cousin's 
knowledge of industrial matters. 

^^ Lost ! Of course it will be lost I The danger is 
that more than the strike wiU be lost ! " 

^^ What do you mean ? " the girl asked anxiously. 
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^^ The employers can't yield the men's demands, 
if they want to," replied he. 

" Could n't they yield a few ? It needs more tech- 
nical knowledge than I have to follow the thing ; 
but I should think it would be policy on the part 
of the employers to recognize the justice of those 
criticisms on the fine system." 

" Why yes ; they could yield in one or two details. 
The men know that as well as the masters. Those are 
only a blind. The real question at issue "-Cousin 
Howard's benevolent face was a trifle flushed — 
^^ is whether the employers are to be dictated to by 
the unions. It 's the principle at Il.e heart of Amer- 
ican enterprise that 's at stake. It 's industrial free- 
dom." 

^^ What do you mean by saying that more may 
be lost than the strike ? " Hilda knew well enough 
her cousin's views about trade-unions. 

" I hate to see you misled, child," Mr. Brown 
replied after a moment of hesitation, '^ and your 
friends at Langley House can do a lot of harm 
without knowing it. I can't explain the whole mat- 
ter to you. But any one with half an eye can see 
that the Lynton employers are in a tight place. 
Foreign competition is fierce just now. And there 's 
pressure — I tell you this in confidence, though it 
will soon be an open secret — from a new trust 
forming in the West. Our men here are standing 
out for the old American principle, — free compe- 
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tition, honest scope for indiyidual enterprise. More- 



over — " 



Through pudding, ices, and fruit. Cousin Howard 
went on expounding the situation, with a mastery 
of details that opened to Hilda widening vistas of 
industrial horizons. A clear picture developed be- 
fore her of the state of the market. She realized as 
never before the magnitude of the interests involved, 
and factors in the situation, ignored or unguessed 
by the strikers, became evident to her in overwhelm- 
ing numbers. 

"And this is the time," Cousin Howard con- 
cluded, after sketching a peculiarly critical situa- 
tion, " that the men choose to strike ! Short-sighted 
fools ! Whether they win or lose, they are likely 
to bring ruin on themselves. Working-men are 
children, nothing but children, Hilda. A friend of 
mine last year — I don't mind telling you, it was 
Mr. Boss — was thinking of introducing profit- 

profits,' I said to him, ^ but how about a bad year ? 
Can you trust your men to share losses?' No, 
he could n't — and there you have it ! The men 
have n't self-control to share the slightest pressure 
when the concern 's in danger. They 're a self- 
seeking, ignorant crew I " 

" But the men don't know that the concern 's in 
danger I " cried Hilda. " Have n't you just told me 
that the negotiations are secret? Why not call 
them together, and explain the situation ? " 
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Mr. Brown broke in impatiently : "To them and 
to the competitors ?" he said. "That's about as 
far as a woman sees. Secrecy is the first essential. 
My dear child, don't be foolish. This matter is out 
of the range of sentiment. Business is a battlefield. 
The men ought to have a reasonable trust in their 
leaders. But after all" — his natural kindliness of 
expression darkened a little — " it 's not their fault 
entirely. They are children, as I said. It's the 
fault of those unprincipled scamps, the labor 
leaders." 

"Don't call names, Cousin Howard." Hilda 
patted his hand affectionately. " Several of those 
sct^unps are my very good friends." 

" Then you ought to be ashamed of yourself," 
the old man replied, looking at her with genuine 
distress. " Your very good friends are men with- 
out the first instinct of justice. Look at that 
factory of Boss's. By their own confession, the 
employees haven't a grievance. He's the most 
generous of employers ; they were a set of honest, 
prosperous, peaceful workmen, till those black- 
guard agitators who go about interfering between 
masters and men got hold of them. That man 
O'Hagan — I hope he 's not a friend of yours ; he 's 
a dangerous character — goes out and harangues 
them. They forget decent loyalty to their em- 
ployer; they forget their own advantage. Out they 
all go. It 's like a madness." 
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"Don't you think motives strong enough to 
make people forget their own advantage are inter- 
esting things?'* asked Hilda, smiling into the 
honest eyes. 

Cousin Howard's face hardened. "I suppose 
that you think a mob heaving bricks at a faithful 
laborer who is using his right as a free American 
to make his private and independent contract with 
the company is also an interesting thing." 

"Of course I don't defend violence," retorted 
Hilda, impatient in her turn. " On the battlefield, 
though, you call it heroism." 

" That 's in warfare." 

" Did n't you just say that business is a battle- 
field ? The difficulty in a strike is that the men are 
supposed to observe the laws of peace while they 
are roused by aU the passions of war. Why, the 
thing 's impossible. The only wonder is, they con- 
trol themselves so long, l^he strike has lasted six 
weeks. There has been just one episode of vio- 
lence ; and up rises the whole sect of the Pharisees 
against the strikers I Oh, oh, I did n't mean to 
call you a Pharisee, dear Cousin Howard," cried 
Hilda, remorseful. 

Conversation was a little strained after this, and 
Hilda was glad to escape into the winter streets. 
She walked rapidly homeward, talking to herself 
in an eager imdertone, after an odd fashion she 
had. 
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*^Now, I'm sorry I used that expression. A 
Pharisee you are not, my dear cousin, but a loyal 
gentleman. And you certainly understand the 
situation better than the men do. But how blind 
you are to the human aspects of the matter I Can't 
you see how unequal a fight it is ? What reason 
has American history given American workmen to 
trust their employers? If the rank and file can't 
know the facts, why not confide in the leaders the 
men do trust, — in the organizers ? " Hilda smiled 
to herself. " Now, why should that be so absurd ? " 
she went on in her mental colloquy. ^^ Because the 
working-men are so tmreasonable, you say ? Well, 
I suppose they do refuse to recognize the risks of 
capitaL And I suppose they will keep on refusing 
so long — why, so long as you continue to live in 
Webster Avenue, and they in Lynton tenements. 
Don't you see how that great, sharp contrast is in 
their minds forever, — never to be gotten over? 
^ Why should it exist ? No, it is n't because you are 
so much cleverer that you deserve all that luxury, 
my dear cousin. I hate to tell you so, but you know 
you are really rather a dull man, my dear ; not the 
least bit in the world above the average man. Your 
money is the reward of abstinence ? How I used 
to cudgel my brains over that, and wonder what in 
the world Uncle Howard ever abstained from I But 
he gave you a better education, — a better start in 
the world. Yes, exactly I And then what becomes 
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of the Declaration of Inde ^ Oh I ah I Mr. 

O'Hagan, I beg your pardon ! " 

Hilda smiled brightly at the '^ blackguard agita- 
tor," against whom she had bumped with Bome 
Tehemenee. 

^^ Say, I 'tc just been to your plaee," lesponded 
Mr* O'Hagan, pausing in his looseJimbed stride to 
beam chivalroualy down upon hex. ^ You were n't 

** I Ve been diniag with my cousin, Mr. Howard 
Brown, talkii^ about the strike." 

^* Howard Brown! Is he a eousin «f yours?" 
said Mr. O'Hagan, fiowning. ^^ And you 've gone 
to live in Lancet Stiieetl " His hearty laugh, full ol 
genuine amusement, rang loud on the decorous air* 

" Say," he went on, " I Ve got to go now. I 'm 
due at a meeting of the garment-workers ; there 's 
another meeting of 1^ railway men, too, at eleven 
p. u. They 're in a, little difficoUy, and I said I 'd 
happen round. But I '11 tell you what. I'm going 
down to Lyntooi to-miMTOw evening to address the 
ateifaers, and I told Miss Abbott that if she 'd like 
to come along, she eould bring any of the folks die 
liked. You come down with Jber, and we^U have «a 
good chance to talk on the train." 

^ Thank you, I will,'' agreed Hilda, and vmd^ 
her way f cn^ard full of glee at &.e thought of how 
Coi:^ui Howard's mouth would ourl^ should he hosst 
of the projected expedition. 
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** Mr. O'Hagan does n't spare Umself," she med- 
icated. >^ I think I see Cousin Howard giving up 
the night watches to meetings, in the intere^ts of 
what cause soever. Mr. O'Hagan and Mr. Con- 
nelly do it all the time. They have to, I suppose. 
Wage-slaves are only free ivhen the world 's asleep." 

It was a teiise meeting at Lynton. Hilda, a little 
daunted at finding herself on the platform ynih. 
the delegates from various distant unions, soon 
lost self-consciousness in her deep interest. H^ 
■wan ,no audience assembled, ^th a pleasurable 
sense of leisure and virtue, to indulge cultivated 
taMes or religious sentiments. The sea of ,q»tumed 
faces before her in the bare hall, quiet enough, but 
with an underlook watchful to fierceness, seemed 
tragic, alien. A sharp sense of reality smote on her. 
This throng was bent on an issue of life or death; 
they were not commenting on Hfe, they were 
living, breathless. Such a throng she had never 
ii^en before. 

Mr. O'Hagan's speech was full, after his wont, 
of rude power and eloquence. It glowed with a 
radiant good-humor that captivated his audience ; 
it pictured the abstract with a wealth of metaphor 
often ludicrously mixed, but always appealing ; it 
took swift turns from invective to tenderness, from 
tenderness to fun. 

His special object, as he had carefully explained 
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coming down on the train, was to instil a sense of 
the necessity of order, and prevent a repetition of 
the violence that had so alienated the public. 

**' I want to tell you something, my friends," said 
Mr. O'Hagan, leaning oyer the little desk with in- 
timate earnestness. ^^ You 've got to get the public 
on your side. If you don't, the enemy will charge 
on you, and roll you up in a scroll, and defeat you. 
It will take your branch of peace and stab you in 
the back with a poisoned dagger. Who determines 
whether the cause of labor rises or sinks? The 
employer? No! The workmen ? No I The public, 
every time. Oh, it 's a merciful thing, the public, 
with its fine sense of justice, and its precious brains. 
You don't find the employer pulling wool over the 
public's brains, — oh, no ! You live along quietly 
year after year, on a wage that keeps you and your 
family about half fed, that forces you to send your 
daughters, when they 're fresh and young, to spend 
their daylight in a factory, and take your boys out 
of school before ever the law allows, and keeps your 
wife an anxious drudge all her days : does the pub- 
lic care? Is its sense of justice offended? No; 
that's all right! Your employer's wife and chil- 
dren and your employer's pastor go to Europe in 
their summer vacation, and they come back in the 
autumn, and wonder why the masses don't come to 
church, and maybe they start a mission ; that 's all 
right! 
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" You get tired of eating crow, and by and by 
you get up and you say your burdens are too heavy ; 
you won't be able to make life so pleasant for them, 
if they don't ease up on you a bit, and you ask this, 
and you ask that, and you ask the other. And the 
public listens, and it says, perhaps, — ^ Well, that 's 
so ; perhaps those poor devils do have rather a hard 
time of it. Of course, they can't expect to have things 
very nice nor pleasant, like we do. They can't ex- 
pect no travel, nor education, nor music, nor time 
to see each other, nor pretty homes, nor all that ; 
why they 're the under-dogs, and the under-dogs 
they 'U stay, for does n't the apostle say the things 
as be is ordained of God, and the poor we have 
always with us ? But perhaps they are pressed just 
a leetle too hard. We 've got for to see they keep 
strong enough to work, you know.' And then if it 
comes out that a few of you have been starved to 
death, or broken up in machines, why the public 
vdll take to thinking of you real pleasant like. But " 
— there was a change in the rich voice — " if you 
want them to keep on feeling that pleasant way, 
look out, my friends. No violence ! Do you hear 
me ? We must n't have no violence in this strike. 
No slinging bricks at the nice innocent workman, 
who 's going to get your jobs. I mean what I say," 
he shouted, as a suppressed snarl ran through the 
house. ^^ What happened on Green Street last Fri- 
day?" 
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YoicQB hp)ke out here and there ; men and women 
rose to their feet : ^^ 'T was n't us I 'T was n't no <me 
in the unions I " The hubbub deepened. A Buasian 
Jew was noisily exclaiming from the back of the 
room something about a ^^ damned scab." A florid 
man n^ar tiiie front was bellowing indistinguishable 
^ntences, and finally overtopped the efforts of his 
neighbors to quiet him with the emphatic remark: 
*^ It ^s not true, nor never was, nor never will be, tb^ 
noonecanst(^meoffwhenI wanttotalkl " O'Har 
;gan stood with folded arpcis, gazing half humorously 
over tiie tumult for about half a minute, in perf eot 
silence ; ih&n^ flinging his hand out with an emph^^ 
gesture, commanded instant stillness. 

^Vl know ajl about it. You Ust^a to me." His 
voice was low ai^d firm. ^^ We must have none of 
this. Oh," the commanding note slipped into a tone 
of deep and yearning pity, ^' don't you gp for tp 
think it 's me as would Uame you. Don't you sup- 
pose I know the sa^^ifices you have made, — tiie chil- 
dren huiigry, — tiie little hom<B broken up, — the 
days idle on your hands? And you 're standing roimd 
in thQ strQ^t wondering bow it will end, — thiiUdn', 
thinkin' ; and you see the man skulking by who 's 
goin' to make all that useless ? He 'U not let his 
family suffer. It 's nothing to him what otiier fami- 
lies suffer. He '11 take the wages of a slave and lick 
the foot that kicks him, and soatch your job as fast 
as he can get it. He 's going to look out f or num- 
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ber oue, every time. Don't J kopw the feeing in 
your heart toward him?" 

A hiss and moan ran tibrough the house ; &ces 
were drawn and gray. 

" But- — it — won't — do, my friends," O'Hagan 
went on. His face was wan ; he spoke in a low, inward 
tone, deliberate and splanm ; then suddenly brought 
his fist (m the table witb a mighty crash : ^ You 
must n't show that hatred. You must n't try to stop 
that man. Ob, you may ^tasid and look at him, 
hundreds strong, as he goes to work; you may 
point your fingers at him in silence ; yes, you may 
file up and watch him pass; you may hiss him, if 
you like. 

*' Be your strongs uicl simple words 
Keen to wound m sharpened swords. *' 

But stop there. No violence. If you heave one 
little brick, if you stop one single sneak on his way 
to the shop, you lose the public. The public is a law- 
abiding body. You 'ye got to see this thing through 
without violation of the law. You can't afford to 
make the public angry, you can't afford to give the 
employers that pulL I tdU you, if you don't want to 
lose the strike, let the scab alane.^^ 

In the train going home, Mr. O'Hagan was to all 
isieeming a mere sunken and slouched heap of flesh, 
exhaustion showing in every curve. Hilda, who sat 
with Jbim, did not address him, till suddenly, half- 
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way to the city, he drew a long breath, sat upright, 
and turned to her, with a pallid, inquiring smile. 

" Well, Miss Lathrop," he said. 

^^Mr. O'Hagan," said Hilda courageously, di- 
rectly, a bit sternly, " do you approve of vio- 
lence ? " 

He stared at her, perplexed. ^^ What did I speak 
about? Didn't I do all I could for to prevent it?" 
he queried. 

" You seemed to say " — the girl was still un- 
blenching and severe — ^^ that the only reason you 
did n't approve of shooting those scabs was because 
the public did n't like it. Any one would think you 
would be glad to have them shot down, if it were 
not inexpedient." 

O'Hagan looked up at her under his eyebrows. 
" I should," he said. 

Hilda gasped. 

The man's face was alive again, his frame alert. 

" What 's a scab ? " he queried, peering with 
compelling energy into her eyes. " Did you ever 
think? When you was a little girl in school, I 
suppose they learned you about Benedict Arnold. 
Did your teacher tell you to be sorry for the fate 
of a traitor ? What does a traitor deserve ? " 

^^ That is in warfare," hazarded Hilda weakly, 
forgetting her own contention with Cousin Howard. 

" Oh, my God, what have we got here ? " cried 
Mr. O'Hagan. "The cruellest war ever fought. 
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with the most unequal odds. Look here," he placed 
the combatants dramatically in the air, with a ges- 
ture ; '^ here 's the employing class, and it stands 
armed ^th a mighty big gun, caJled Starvation, aU 
ready to shoot the poor down. Yes. Well, now, 
here are the wage-slaves : what have they got in 
their hands ? Why, it 's something the employer 
don't like, to be sure, but it ain't deadly, though it 
may be impleasant : its name is Fear-of-Bankruptcy I 
That 's all. That 's the worst thing they can threaten 
the employers with, and no one can say as it 's so bad 
as starvation. Now there 's just one thing can 
hold the wage-slaves together and give them a fair 
show in the fight, and that 's the union. Yes, sir. 
The union is the church of the working-man." 

" The imions are all right, Mr. O'Hagan," said 
Hilda determinedly. ^^ I believe in them and I 
honor them. But they have n't any business to turn 
tyrants themselves, and persecute a man who does n't 
choose to join them. A free country won't stand 
that. Mr. Howard Brown is perfectly right when 
he says that the workman on American soil has a 
right to refuse to join an organization when he likes, 
and to make free contracts when he pleases." 

"Yes, — you'd love a union in white kids, 
would n't you, though ? " sneered O'Hagan. " The 
unions are all right, say you, as long as they 're 
ineffective. Did you ever think," he went on more 
patiently, "what it means to get a crowd like 
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we saw to-night to organize ? to persuade them to 
pay their dues regular, year in and year out, even 
if they 're sailin' pretty near the wind, while the 
wolf howls at the door ? We Ve got to make the 
rights and needs of all a religion to them, and there 
they are, of different races, hating each other, likely ; 
of different churches, ignorant as you please. How 
are you going to bind a crowd like that together in 
loyalty, onless you give them the feeling that the 
man as won't join is an outcast ? They 've got to 
hate the scab pretty bad, else when the time of trial 
comes, like this here strike, they 'U all be turning 
scabs themselves. — You must n't let them shoot the 
scabs, though, nor throw stones at them ; no, nor 
even call them bad names. I know that as well as 
you do." 

He paused, gazed gloomily at the girl beside him, 
in her immaculate gray suit and cleanly, vigorous 
grace. Suddenly he resumed : — 

" Lord ! how innocent you are ! — Look here," — 
the characters appeared upon his knees as he spoke. 
" Here you are, a worker, and you belong to the 
union ; it 's your religion, remember, and you 're out 
on this strike. Perhaps you were n't in such a mighty 
bad fix yourself, but you 've got some real grievi- 
ances, and there 's others you know have more and 
worse, grieviances as had n't ought to be borne, and 
the strike is ordered, and out you go. You tug, the 
employers tug ; weeks go by, months go by. You 're 
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anxious by day and you 're anxious by night. Your 
savings melt. You grow a little faint-like and queer 
in your insides. Worse than that, your wife, she 's 
growing white about the lips, and maybe she scolds 
you, and the baby whines. But you keep on tuggin*, 
just the same. And you hear how the employers is 
gettin' tired : the big factories, they stand idle, and 
that Fear-of-Bankruptcy is p'inting at them pretty 
sharp, and you hope the cursed thing will be off 
soon. Now, look this way, — here comes along a 
man, a foreigner, maybe, and he 's a worker in 
your trade, and he wants to steal your job. He 's 
got low-down ways of living, and he'll take the 
mean conditions you said you could n't stand. 
That 's all right, if he wants to be a slave ; you don't 
object ; but he '11 drag you, and all the men of the 
union, back with him into slavery ; he 'U force those 
conditions on aU of you. Ain't that iyranny ? Ain't 
that interferin' with the rights of the individual, 
I 'd like to know ? Ain't it a worser tyranny than 
you show when you stop him ? Oh, you would n't 
stop him, you say; no, you'd go to him and say, 
* Good-day, brother. I 'm your Christian brother, 
and I '11 show you the way to the factory.' Would 
you, now ? Not you ! Would n't you hate him ? 
Would n't you suppress him ? Oh Lord ! " 

Hilda felt O'Hagan's large frame tense beside 
her. She turned suddenly pallid. It seemed all but 
hopeless to urge the maxims of the Sermon on the 
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Mount upon these primitive emotions ! Especially 
as she recognized in the man's words the forces, 
more or less disguised, which determine the very 
constitution of society. She fell into silence and 
watched, from out the window, the flashing purity 
of a star, that, gleaming fitfuUy through white 
smoke-wreaths, seemed to keep steady pace with the 
motion of the train. Was our earth, with its surg- 
ing passions, a tiny symbol of radiant peace to some 
wrathful, pain-stricken soul on yonder point of Kght ? 
she wondered. 

" Mr. O'Hagan," she said at last ; " tell me what 
you think of the sympathetic strike." 

A gentle look came over the man's strong, rugged 
face. 

" The sympathetic strike ! " he said slowly. " It 's 
the holiest expression of brotherhood that the world 
has seen. . . . 

^' Thfnk, Miss Lathrop. Look at them men at 
Ross's. Were they ill ofiE? Not they. Th6j had 
their tidy little homes; their children were in 
school ; they received a fair and steady wage. And 
the cry reached them of their brothers in Lynton, 
— out of work half the year, underpaid, weak, — 
starting on a great fight. What could they do to 
help ? Why, if they went out, and the raw material 
was shut away, 't would make matters no end harder 
for the Lynton employers. They met an' had a long 
discussion. Oh, they faced the thing fair. 'Twas 
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their own doing, 't was no orders from headquarters 
took them out. I was down, to be sure, and told 
them how the council felt it would be an immense 
help in Lynton if they went out ; but the decision 
was left to them, and they voted to go out. There 
was n't but a small minority of opposing votes. If 
this strike is won, it '11 be due to them. Ain't that 
fine?" 

*^It is hard on Mr. Ross, though," said Hilda 
gently. 

Mr. O'Hagan paused, as if the thought were new 
to him. 

" Well, it was," he admitted slowly. " Ross has 
always been a fair man. But can't you see. Miss 
Lathrop, there 's more than Ross at stake. He 's 
one man. This question involves the welfare of 
thousands, — indirectly of aU the men and women 
in this trade in this country. And Ross is pretty 
rich. He has rich relatives, I guess. His wife and 
children would n't never be made to sufiFer, no, not 
if he failed, like the wives and children of those 
Lynton men have suffered for years, not to speak 
of the way they 'd suffer if the strike was lost." 

Hilda was on the point of explaining that a less 
degree of deprivation — to be forced to leave a lux- 
urious home for a small one, and to get along, per- 
haps, with only one servant, for instance — would 
probably involve more suffering to the delicate or- 
ganism of Mrs. Ross, than semi-starvation would 
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inflict on the wife of a working-nmn. But ahe 
found the matter difficult to put convincingly to 
Mr* O'Hagan, and indeed a little sensation that 
seemed something like shame stopped the explana- 
tion on her lips. 

Yet her oompanion felt, seemiiigly, something 
unsympathetic in her silence, for presently he broke 
forth: — 

^^ It ain't no use, Miss Lathrop ; you can't un- 
derstand us ; you might just as well let the poor 
alone. The working-people has got to work out 
their own salvation. No one that has n't shared their 
struggle can help them. Life 's dainty to you rich. 
You Uve in your pretty rooms and think your pretty 
thoughts, and you go to your pretty churches and 
hear pretty sentiments about brotherhood, — much 
the rich know about their brothers I How should 
they know ? Where do they meet 'em ? Look at 
their churches, — rented pews and soft cushions 
for the rich, back seats and sniffs for the poor, 
if they went, which they don't. Look at the col- 
leges : who fills 'em ? Our sons and daughters ? 
No ; they 're not in the colleges of the land, — the 
college of the poor man's son is the factory. Look 
at the government : who runs it ? The big men of the 
big trusts. Say, I heard some one down to Langley 
House one night talking about the Two Nations ; 
and I thought, Bight you are ! Two nations, sure ! 
and no communication between the two. Onenation 
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is giving its heart's blood to nourish the other, 
though," whispered O'Hagan, bending very dose to 
Hilda ; '^ but the blood runs through underground 
channels, and you don't none of you stop for to ask 
where it comes from I " 

Hilda repressed a shiver. 

^' You have no right to talk that way about the 
rich," she said with emphasis. **They are more 
awake to their responsibility every year. Look at 
the immense sum given to charity ; the libraries, 
art museums, hospitals, relief works, — all from the 
rich, all for the people. If rich men make their 
money by hard means, — I don't doubt they do, — 
ihej Ip^ it generoudy in America to^y." 

Mr. O'Hagan looked at her askance : — 

^^ Do you know what these big gifts mean ? " 
Once more the massive face bent very near her own. 
** They 're hush-money." 

'^ Nonsense ! " said Hilda, shocked. 

'^ Fact. What did the American millionaire do 
with his money in the last generation ? " queried 
Mr. O'Hagan. *^ Built palaces and yachts. What is 
he doing to-day? Endowing universities. Why? 
Is he a better man ? Don't you believe it ! He may 
be a mite nnitten in conscience here and there, I 
don't deny that, but his reason is dear enough. 
How many professors in the imiver^ities endowed 
by Mr. Kraut, are going to speak out, do you sup- 
pose, in the cause of industrial freedom ? eh ? How 
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many clergy take the side of the poor openly in a 
struggle like this strike ? I know just one, — Father 
Phillips, of Stonyton. You ever meet him ? " 

Hilda made a gesture of denial. 

^^ Ah I there 's a man for you ! Not that I blame 
the others, poor creatures. Say," — there was a 
curious tang, half pitying, half contemptuous, in the 
labor leader's tone, — " I 'm awful sorry for clergy- 
men. I know some of 'em, they come and talk to 
me," — he imitated a pleading tenor : ^' ' O'Hagan, 
my dear friend, if you would only come to church 
and lay aside your bitterness of spirit,' — " 

Mr. O'Hagan threw back his head, and laughed, 
— not a pleasant laugh. 

" Poor men ! They mean well ! " he went on, — 
"But it's funny, you know. They have a lot of 
sympathy for the poor, some of 'em, they really 
have, and they see clear enough where the justice of 
Christ would lie. But what can they do ? They 've 
mi to draw their salaries. They 're all subsidized 
^ the rich, and most of 'em are niarried men with 
&milies. No, I don't blame 'em. They can't say 
out what they think. Their handsome churches 
are built by the rich, — their choirs are supported 
by the rich. Lord bless you," he concluded, with 
an accent of finality: "the poor ain't got nothin' 
to do with your fine religion and learning in this 
country I You leave us alone, — that 's all we ask 
of you, — and let the big fight come on." 
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Hilda felt tempted to silence, but roused herseU 
with an effort. 

^^ You can^t lump the rich in one dass, and con- 
demn them, any more than you can the poor," she 
said strenuously. ^' I know one or two saints among 
the rich, — the simplest, the purest, the most self- 
sacrificing of souls ! They can't help it if they are 
educated, and have always lived in nice houses. 
They were bom that way, and their souls aren't 
any the worse for it." 

"M — m — m — I dare say," said Mr. O'Hagan. 
^* You show me one of them people that would be 
ready to ask a working-man to tea ! They sacrifice 
themselves, do they? Is there one of them as makes 
a sacrifice below the line of their own comfort and 
cleanliness and convenience ? Tell me that ! " 

Hilda's blood boiled with the injustice and the 
truth of his words, and the pain of it all. 

" Your poor would n't be one bit better ! " she 
said obstinately. '^ You let the working-people get 
the upper hand, and they 'd behave in precisely the 
same way." 

The train was drawing into the station. Mr. 
O'Hagan shook his head. ^^ There 's a deal of human 
nature everywhere," he admitted, as they moved 
down the aisle, ready, American fashion, to make a 
mad rush for the door when the jolt came. " But I 'U 
tell you one thing," he added presently, when the 
democratic exit was accomplished, and they stood at 
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parting in the sharp air of the winter night: ''The 
working.people haa had a pretty long apprenticeship 
to sacrifice. They've learned to stick together; 
th^ 've learned the loye as is more than a naoie. 
Yes," — his rough, solemn face was uplifted to the 
{daoet Hilda had watched from tiie train, — *'the 
fight 's a hard one. It 's bitter, — I 'm bitter. But 
wait till we win the day, and we '11 show the world 
what brotherhood means." 

*' What mixture of limitation and nobility," mused 
Hilda, making her way home with quickened pulse. 
^ Take his attitude on the sympathetic strike. There 
will be a holier expression of Ibrotherhood some day 
than any based, like that, on the class-fight theory. 
Yet his words thrilled me. His class antagonism is 
terrific, elemental, — but it is no more ingrained 
than Cousin Howard's. And of the two men, Mr. 
O'Hagan sees deeper, to my mind. 

*' He is wrong about the scab. He ¥^11 have to 
learn he is wrong. Yet in his place, — in their place, 
— could I feel differently? Doubtless scabs suffer 
unjustly and cruelly. So did Tories in the Bevolu- 
tionary War. Is n't Cousin Howard's pet principle, 
unchecked freedom for the individual, workman or 
employer, the Tory princijde in the industrial war? 
What is law as it develops but a progressive limita- 
tion of personal rights ? 

*^ Yes ; but such limitations ou^t to be imposed by 
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the state, not by a voluntary organization, like trade- 
unions. There I am at socialism again ! How my 
mind travels toward it, from whatever point of the 
circle I set out ! 

"As for Mr. O'Hagan," she returned, woman-wise, 
to the personal impression; "that man refreshes 
me. He is an idealist. The misery of the workers 
is a ceaseless anguish to him. You feel it pulsing 
through him, and you feel his unquenchable hope ! " 
Her spirit made a discovery that set the blood 
artingle in her veins. "This labor leader is the 
first man I have ever known, except Lawrence Fergu- 
son," she thought, slowly, passionately, "who has 
found an heroic, definite Cause, unrelated tp his 
own interests, to live and die for." 



CHAPTER X 

LEABNING AND MAMMON 

Hilda realized one day with sudden alarm that she 
loathed her surroundings. Their ugliness pressed on 
her like a physical pain. To her first glad exultation 
in freedom had succeeded a sense of deadly op- 
pression ; to the eager impulse toward unlimited 
friendliness, a sense of baffled helplessness extremely 
bitter. The philanthropic attitude became more and 
more abhorrent, and an imspeakable distaste for 
"doing good" as a profession overswept her like 
nausea. 

"^ The good want power^ but to weep banen tears, 
The powerful goodness want,'' 

she sighed. A wave of revolt was sucking her away. 
She feared lest she lose her moorings, and be borne 
back, she knew not whither. 

It was not strange that instincts long suppressed 
began to stir in her, the artist instincts, clamoring 
for the joyous play of creative powers. Homesick 
for definite activities, she moved vaguely " in a mist," 
as the heroes of the old tragedians died ; clutched in 
spirit at old safeguards, and yearned for positive if 
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limited duties, in performing which her own effective- 
ness might be clear. 

Upon these musings broke anew the call for act- 
iye decision. Brenton boasted a great popular In- 
stitute, which offered both industrial and intellectual 
training, and claimed to be a People's University. 
Hither, at the beginning of the second term, had 
come Hilda's old friend and classmate, Henrietta 
Morse, unexpectedly summoned to serve as instructor 
in economics. The position of Director of the De- 
partment of Industrial Airts was now offered to 
Hilda. Here assuredly would be scope at once for 
her democratic instinct and for her s^i&c tauning. 
Could she do better than accept ? 

But while she questioned, the situation developed 
in an unexpected manner. 

It had happened the spring before that much talk 
had been excited by the forced resignation of a pro- 
fessor of economics at a distant university, munifi- 
cently endowed by Mr. Kraut, the multi-miUionaire. 
Suddenly, this autunm, the announcement was made 
that the Huntington Institute had received from 
the same gentleman the offer of $500,000, this 
sum being his income for a considerable portion 
of a week. Gratulations followed, and a special 
meeting of thanksgiving, with fervent prayers 
for the noble donor, and a doxology sung seem- 
ingly in his honor, was held in the largest hall of 
the ciiy. 
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Hilda was sick at heart Among her new friends, 
and not there only, Mr. Kraut was a mythical figure, 
— a sort of giant shadow of commercial sin, stalk- 
ing among men and darkening their pathway. From 
the heaps of his wealth Toices of despair cried aloud. 
With one hand, he knocked his competitors into the 
mire, and ground the faces of the poor ; with the 
other, he scattered his money abroad, in dramatic 
charity. Not only the late episode in the West, but 
several similar occurrences, had set in motion rumors, 
low but many, that in institutions under his august 
protection liberty of utterance was gagged. 

**• Noble action, that of Huntington Institute," re- 
marked Mr. O'Hagan, meeting Hilda on the street. 
«( Dignified position it 's in, — licking Kraut's boots. 
Splendid liberty of teaching you 'U ha^e after this. 
No prejudice in favor of capital, no constraint on 
free speech, oh no ! Only, if any teacher there should 
find out that the methods of the trust are a bit 
questionable, and it should occur to him to mention 
the fact, you 'U be surprised to find how soon the 
authorities will discover that that teacher ain't a 
competent man." 

Nor was the labor leader alone in his views. 
There was a little lift of the shoulders at receptions 
when the news was discussed ; the cheaper portion 
of the press admitted sarcastic comments ; in one or 
two of the more independent organs of the better 
type, a note of inquiry found its way. The protest 
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^ &mt and weak, overpowered by the surging 
music of congratulation, but it was surely there. 

When any question of grave social moment was 
agitating tihe community, a meeting, gathered in 
some unexplained manner, was pretty sure to hap- 
pen at Langley House. It happ^ied now. 

The meeting was a small one, no reporters pre- 
sent, notable rather for quality than for quantity ; 
two or three professors and instructors from Hunt- 
ington Institute, known to constitute the more radi- 
cal element in the place ; several trustees of that 
and other corporations; a number of clergymen, 
among whom Dr. Wilkinson was not present, hav- 
ing ignored his invitation ; the president and dean 
of a great neighboring university ; and a few busi- 
ness men, including Mr. Howard Brown, whom 
Hilda had captured against his wilL Probably Miss 
Abbott was the only person in the city who could 
have drawn tiiat little group together for a discus- 
sion of such an issue. Some of them had done a 
brave thing in coming, aad were quite ready to 
abide the consequences of their action. But they 
looked more imcomf ortable than heroic, as they sat 
awaiting the delayed appearance of their chairman. 

Hilda sat by Henrietta Morse, and tried to cheer 
the sensitive, troubled face by a little joke. But 
Henrietta refused to be cheered. The girl was of a 
fine and thoroughly academic type of ^ind, - radi- 
cal in theory^ but conventional in action, not from 
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moral, but from intellectiial timidily. This thing 
touched her to the quick. 

^ What is the use of meeting? " she broke out 
sotto voce, ^^ We shall simpfy talk ; there is no- 
thing we can do. No trustees in America woold 
refuse the offer of money." 

^Not if they were convinced the money was 
earned by sin ? " cried Hilda. 

Henrietta shook her head. ^ Oh yes," she sighed. 
^ But I 'd like to see the evidence that would con- 
vince them. People find what they look for ; trus- 
tees will always decide that a criticised donor is a 
much-injured individuaL Heavens ! Our action 
may end in an endorsement of Mr. Kraut ! " 

The head of her department, a middle-aged gen- 
tleman with a pleasant, florid face, frowned slightly. 
He was a person who, like most of us, took himself 
for granted as a friend of freedom. Memory was 
keen in him of imdergraduate days in which he had 
read Shelley and mildly defied certain mild conven- 
tions. He privately thought himself a radical, on 
the ground of his kindly desires for all men, but 
his radicalism had never encountered the strain of 
the actaaL He had joined the present agitation 
half automatically, being unable to picture himself 
on the other side of a liberal movement ; but he 
was extremely ill at ease. 

" There might conceivably be worse things than 
an endorsement of Mr. Kraut," he observed. ^*- It 
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is a bad thing to exonerate a sinner, but it 's a worse 
thing to condemn an innocent man. How can we 
be sure of the facts ? It 's a pretty grave matter to 
increase the cackle of unenlightened and possibly 
mistaken scandal. We all know that Kraut has 
only done as he would be done by " — (" or done," 
murmured some one) : — " if his competitors had the 
chance. None of the charges against him are proved. 
I confess that I have an uneasy feeling that it is a 
little uncharitable to call a meeting like this." 

Hilda's lips set in a scornful curve. " We are 
not accusing the man," she thought. " We are de- 
manding that the accusations against him be con- 
sidered." The voice of her neighbor on the other 
side struck refreshingly on her ear. 

" I call that r-o-t," it murmured emphatically. 
The voice belonged to a valiant little clergyman of 
one of the smaller religious bodies. 

"Really," said this clergyman, "I think that 
sensitiveness in regard to Mr. Kraut is a little mis- 
placed. It reminds me of the old lady who dashed 
in at peril of her life when the circus was passing, 
to pick up a banana skin from the pavement, she 
was so afraid the poor elephant would slip on it. 
Mr. Kraut's massive onward tread will continue to 
trample civilization imperturbably down, whether 
colleges take his money or not. Where did I read 
a sentence like this ? ^ The general cowardice of our 
age covers itself with the illusion of charity, and 
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asks in the name of Christ that no feelings be 
hurt.' The great danger against which we need to 
be on our guard to-day is not lest we be unjust to 
wealth, but lest we be respecters of persons." 

The professor of economics shook his reproach- 
ful head. ^^ Justice is a sacred and absolute word," 
he said. ^*I could countenance no action which 
would even imply censure of Mr. Kraut, unless 
positiTe facts to his diaadrantage were dktinetly 
proved. I know nothing but rumors." 

^^We know that the resignati(m of Professor 
Boberts was requested," said Henrietta Morse, a 
flash of courage in her gray eyes. Like Bunyan's 
Mr. Fearing, she trembled neither at lions nor 
giants nor hills of difficulty, but solely at the phan- 
toms of her own mind. 

^' Are we entirely sure," returned her chief, with 
reproof in his tone, ^^ that this action was due to 
his economic views? I understand that the com- 
petence of Mr. Boberts is gravely called in ques- 
tion." 

Mr. O'Hagan's sardonic face rose before Hilda's 
mind; but at this moment Miss Abbott ushered 
mto the room the proposed chairman of the meel^ 
ing, a distinguished philanthropist, who entered 
with a troubled air beneath his customary affability. 

He assumed the chair with a look of slight con- 
straint. From long use he had come to regard that 
artiele of furniture ba his natural perquisite ; but 
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for some reason it seemed a little less comfortably 
padded than usual 

'^ Ladies and gentlemen," — the emotional vibrar 
tion of the orator quivered through his rich voice, 
— ^' we are together, I understand, to discuss, in 
assured privacy, a very delicate matter. Let me 
remind you at the outset that serious consequences 
might be entailed were any report of our delibera- 
tions to come to the public ear. I would request, 
as a precaution which will, I am sure, appeal to you, 
that no names be mentioned this afternoon, and that 
specific references be, so far as possible, avoided." 
After a slight pause Dr. Humphries continued with 
evident hesitation : — 

^^ Moral scruples have, I am told, arisen, — I 
learned the fact, I confess, with surprise and re- 
gret, — concerning the very generous benefactions, 
past and proposed, from which certain institutions 
known to us all have largely benefited. It is im- 
possible for any Christian man, — it is certainly 
impossible for me," — the inflection delicately in- 
dicated a climax, — ^^ to ignore a moral scruple, 
however strained it may appear. I have there- 
fore consented to the obviously painful duty of pre- 
siding over this meeting. The Christian honor of 
our churches and colleges is their most precious 
possession. Let us guard it sacredly from any 
breath of scandal. I trust our deliberations may 
be informal and frank, as they are private, and I 
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wait with interest to know wkat justification any 
one present can offer for the extraordinary ques- 
tion which has, I understand, been raised, as to the 
righteousness of receiving certain generous gifts." 

There was a brief silence ; then Henrietta Morse 
spoke, in her pure accent, with slight, gentle hesi- 
tation, but no timidity. *^ It seems to us rather. 
Dr. Humphries," she said, " that it is for those who 
advocate the acceptance of this money to furnish us 
with the grounds of their action. We can hardly 
go anywhere — to a dinner in the town, to an after- 
noon call — without hearing the gift in question 
satiricaUy commented on. The money is under sus- 
picion. It is natural for us — especially those of 
us who are connected with Huntington Institute 
— to desire to be equipped with some defence for 
the action of the college." 

" Plucky girl," murmured Philip Mervyn, who 
was sitting in a comer by Janet Frothingham, his 
face a trifle more quizzical than usual. But Dr. 
Humphries wa« replying imeasfly. 

" We live in a very unkind world, it would seem," 
he sighed, — " if what you say is true. There is no 
one in America of a more liberal spirit than Mr. — 
ah, than the g^itleman in question. I understand 
that he is a most upright man in private life, an ex- 
emplary husband and father " — " So was Charles 
the First," muttered the outspoken clergyman — "I 
know that he has the simplest of habits. I have my- 
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self seen him in vdnter wearing a pair of woollen 
gloves. He teaches a Sunday-school class himself. 
He is a deeply religious man." 

" It is a touching picture," said the clergyman 
incisively ; " but the man's private character has 
nothing to do with the question. The thing we are 
afraid of is that his money was made unrighteously. 
It certainly was if the quarter of what one hears is 
true. If so, there 's an old proverb that the receiver 
is as bad as the thief." 

"May I ask" — drawled Philip Mervyu, in a 
voice that arrested attention at once, — cool, clear, 
penetrating, — " may I ask what means you would 
brand as unrighteous, in modern money-making?" 

" I suppose," retorted the clergyman incautiously, 
" it would take less time to mention those that were 
righteous." 

The young lawyer nodded slightly : " If you look 
into this matter, you 'U find it pretty difficult to 
make distinctions. I don't say the methods of a cer- 
tain trust are pretty ; but I have yet to discover 
pi*etty methods in business. Discrimination is im- 
possible, and idealists " — he flashed a defiant glance 
at Janet Frothingliam, who flashed instantly back 
— " would better stay among their ideals." 

" I should like to add a word to that," — the 
speaker was the cultured Unitarian minister, Dr.Tal- 
bot. " Church and University are the strongholds of 
idealism in America ; they are our best hope for the 
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future. Their endowment is the most important end 
that can be pursued. What matter if, for the at- 
tainment of this end, a little criticism is incurred? 
What if, in one or two departments, dealing neither 
with philosophy, science, nor letters, a hampering 
influence is felt for a short time? Donors, — we 
are among friends, I may speak clearly, — donors 
die. Their gifts remain, to strengthen the cause of 
spirituality in unborn generations. It is a trivial 
scruple which would bid us pause." 

" Now there," said Mervyn, " I cannot agree with 
the speaker. If any hampering conditions attach to 
a gift, an institution forfeits its moral leadership by 
accepting that gift. Here is the precise line, to my 
mind, that ought to be drawn ; it may not behoove 
us to investigate the origin of money offered, but it 
does behoove us jealously to guard the conditions at- 
tached to it. If a college stands for anything, it stands 
for intellectual freedom. Cleavage between theory 
and practice is a blight in the academic world." 

It was a pleasure to Hilda to note a nod of assent 
from almost every professional person present. 

But Heniaetta was not satisfied ; and Hilda, know- 
ing her friend's shrinking, dwelt affectionately on 
the sensitive, resolute face, as the young instructor 
spoke. 

« Ah ! But is n't the difficulty just here ? " said 
she. '^ Such conditions are often implied rather than 
explicit. Who can deny that if the fund from which. 
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let us say, the salaries of the faculty are drawn, is 
given by a certain person, a little constraint, a re- 
luctance to scrutinize the acts of that person too 
closely, will creep into the mind ? Courtesy itself, 
if no other cause, makes this inevitable, it seems to 
me. We are put in a false position." 

« Ab a matter of f a«t," said the incisire clergyman, 
coming to her relief as she hesitated ; ^^ to accept a 
gift, as public sentiment now stands, is to endorse 
the giver. We should like to shirk this fact, per- 
haps, but we can^t." 

" Exactly," assented Henrietta. " And so I think, 
in every such case, we are driven back on the first 
question : is the giver a man we ought to endorse ? " 

She paused, but Mervyn kept silence, while 
Janet watched him with covert eagerness, doomed to. 
disappoiiltment. Splendid in rectitude whenever a 
moral issue was clearly defined, the mind of the 
young lawyer always refused to entangle itself in 
subtleties, or to run a moral risk. Janet, ever strain- 
ing upward to the region where the topmost peaks 
of idealism lost themselves in the heavens, found it 
impossible to appreciate the full worth of a nature 
contented to move perpetually upon the sober though 
high table-lands of accredited moralities, below the 
stratum of the clouds. 

" I do not agree vdth Mr. Mervyn," Henrietta 
presently resumed, ^' that discrimination is impossi- 
ble. It needs, for instance, no fine legal power in 
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drawing distinctions to find the method^ of the trust 
which is in all our minds offensive. Competition is 
warfare, but there is honor in war. That trust has 
violated the rules of the game." 

Mr. Howard Brown's friendly face had for some 
time been growing more and more distressed. As 
he rose now, heavily, and prepared to speak, people 
leaned forward in their chairs. The presence of a 
business man of such wealth and integrity as his 
was felt to add weight to the meeting, and his words 
would be decisive to many present. He spoke with 
off-hand, informal emphasis : — 

" Ladies and gentlemen, may I be allowed to say, 
without giving offence, that this present body seems 
hardly competent to discuss the status of the trust 
in question ? I am glad to give you my personal 
testimony about it. I am no friend to trusts, as 
many of you know, but so far as the charges against 
this special trust are concerned, why, I am obliged 
to say that it is simply the best managed affair in 
the country. Call it immoral I It 's only successful ! 
It has done more than anything organized in 
America for our commerce. It employs tens of 
thousands of workmen. Its commodities go from 
Siberia to Africa." 

" All this has nothing to do with the morality of 
its methods," interposed the irreconcilable clergy- 
man. 

*^ Methods ! I tell you that trust is a benefac- 
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tion to our country ; it is one of the surest proofs 
of our national prosperity. Who rails against it ? 
The competitors it has beaten, because it was clev- 
erer than they. It 's hard lines to be beaten, I ad- 
mit. But every competitor of Kraut's would have 
done the same thing if he had had the chance. 
Is n't that true, Mr. Mervyn ? " 

" Why, yes." Philip Mervyn spoke with a shade 
of hesitation. ^^ I presume that 's true. Of course, 
at the beginning of their history there were a good 
many shady things ; any number of charges have 
been brought into the courts. But most of them 
have been dismissed as non-proven. It is very hard 
to prove anything against them. They cover up 
their tracks." 

" Do you think they covered them very effectively 
in regard to the freight rates they secured in '79 ? " 
asked Miss Morse. 

" Well," admitted Mr. Mervyn, " that was rather 
an ugly affair." 

" What is the use of talking like that ? " queried 
Mr. Brown. "Every corporation in the country 
would have done the same. They do it all the time, 
only their operations are not found out because they 
are smaller. The trust was unlucky." 

" Do you mean " — a gentle voice from the back 
of the room asked the question deferentially — 
" that they habitually violate the law, and that you 
approve of their doing so ? " 
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A slight flash mounted to Howard Brown's hon- 
est brow. *^ I don't mean that I 'd do it myself," 
he said. ^ Bat after all, that is an absnrd law. It 
infringes personal liberty ; it 's bad ; it 's sore to be 
broken. A man has a right to make any private 
bargain with the railways that he likes, as he has a 
right to employ any labor that he likes. These mod- 
em laws, as yoa call them, are raining the nation. 
Yoa people who don't understand business are not 
easy to talk to," he added half apologetically. 

Dr. Humphries, the chairman, had been nodding 
vigorous approval during Mr. Brown's remarks; 
the academic mind, being a little dazed, found for 
the moment nothing to say. 

Philip Mervyn rose to his feet, but at the same 
moment Dr. Humphries's rich voice began, and the 
lawyer remained, half standing. 

^* I do not see," the doctor was saying, ^^ that any 
evidence against the character of our generous 
friend or^ business methods is foriLmmg, 
and — " 

How evidence could be offered if facts, accord- 
ing to the chairman's dictum, were to remain 
unmentioned, Hilda failed to perceive. So did 
Henrietta Morse, who spoke up with alarming 
directness. 

*^ May I ask if our chairman has read the Con- 
gressional Reports from the years '69 to '80 ? " she 
questioned. 
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" I am far too busy a man to study reports," the 
doctor returned with importance ; then catching 
sight of the young lawyer : " Mr. Mervyn has the 
floor." 

^^ There are just two evident faets at the bottom 
of our talk," said the young man, speaking slowly 
and quietly. ^^ It is commonly suspected that the 
Kraut money was made by illegitimate means ; it 
is also commonly suspected that academic freedom 
is hampered in the institutions which that money 
helps support. These suspicions are the facts in 
view of which this meeting has been summoned. 

" Now we are ourselves, as Mr, Howard Brown 
most justly pointed out, a body incompetent to pass 
judgment on the justice of either charge. Two 
lines of possible action seem to me to lie before us. 

'^ We might appoint committees to investigate 
the truth of these charges. 

^^ We might decide that an honorable institution 
should refuse the money, on the mere ground of the 
bad repute in which it is held, and draw up some 
kind of memorial to that effect. 

" If I am to express my personal view, I vdll say 
that to urge that the money be refused, on the 
ground of the suspicions attaching to it, seems to 
me a hopelessly Utopian proceeding. On the other 
hand, it is useless to appoint conunittees, for we 
are not a body of sufficient weight to secure the ser- 
vices of experts ; and for the matter of that I don't 
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believe that experts would find out the truth. We 
appear to me to be caught in a cul de sac. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that we adjourn." 

During the first part of this business-like speech 
a look of admiration and pleasure had crept over 
Janet's face ; before it ended the lines of baffled 
distress, growing almost habitual to her forehead, 
appeared again. A sense of helplessness descended 
upon the audience. Was this to be the end, Hilda 
wondered? The logic was good. 

But it was Dr. Humphries who prolonged a sit- 
uation which nevertheless he did not enjoy. The 
impulse to conceal a feeble attitude by graceful 
drapery is irresistible. 

^^We are hardly impaled on the horns of the 
dilemma which our friend presents to us, I be- 
lieve," said the doctor cheerily. "I for one am 
deeply impressed by the admirable reply given 
by Mr. Brown to the scandals against a Christian 
gentleman, and I have found what he said most 
satisfactory." 

The professor of economics now spoke for the 
first time. ^^I am glad to say," were his words, 
" that I fuUy agree to this. We have now consid- 
ered this matter, and I am happy to be assured of 
what I was inclined to think from my private in- 
vestigation, that popular rumor here, as so often, is 
unfounded. We shall doubtless be misunderstood 
in accepting this generous gift ; but no Christian 
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institution should shrink from misunderstanding. 
I trust that Miss Morse may see this matter as I 
do, and that the department of economics in Hunt- 
ington Institute may take a firm and solid position, 
which will be reassuring to the trustees and the 
public." 

Miss Morse shook her head lightly, decidedly; 
when the same gentle voice which had made itself 
heard once before, spoke up from the back- 
ground. 

^^ Opinion on this definite case may be closed to 
us," said the voice. " But, just as a matter of curi- 
osity, I should like to ask our chairman one ques- 
tion : Does he, or does he not, hold that the public 
at large has any responsibility toward the ethical 
sources of wealth ? " 

For once, the eloquence of Dr. Humphries was 
not forthcoming. While he paused and stirred un- 
comfortably, Philip Mervyn spoke up : — 

^^ If I may answer that question, I say, no. I 
still think that our duty is confined to the scrutiny 
of conditions, not of origin." 

" Would you accept money offered a church from 
a gambling-hell or a brothel? " 

" No ! " stammered Mervyn, with an accent of 
disgust. " No ; one couldn't do that." 

*' Where would you draw the line ? " pursued the 
voice. 

There was again a pause. But it was not in 
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nature for the flow of Dr. Humphries's eloquence 
long to remain stanched, and his velvet tones were 
soon heard again. He was thinking as he spoke, 
— a rare occurrence, perhaps, — and he used his 
words as a spider his thread, spinning them out as 
he felt his way by their help through the void, 
toward a distant conviction. 

" The sense of ethical responsibility is the glori- 
ous triumph of civilization," mused the doctor. 
What so fortifying as an initial platitude? 
" Through its progressive victory — " 

The attention of Hilda drooped; when she re- 
covered it, five minutes later, the doctor was tri- 
umphantly concluding : — 

" We blind human beings are expressly exonerated 
from harsh judgments on others. I should refuse 
no money, for fear of inflicting injustice, unless 
the donor were definitely convicted by responsible 
persons — by the courts of law, indeed — of crimi- 
nal pr<ictices." 

^^ In that case," said the voice, more gently than 
ever, "you will, of course, never be called on to 
refuse any money, since l^ose condemned by law 
are usually in jail, and it is not likely that a sen- 
tenced prisoner will be stirred to enthusiasm for 
education." 

Again things seemed at a dead-lock, and there 
was a stir suggestive of departure, when the door 
opened. A man of fine presence and set face entered. 
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The audience recognized Mr^ Walter Henderson, 
prominent citizen, treasurer of nearly every philan- 
thropy in Brenton, and manager of a great railroad 
into the bargain. 

*^ Mr. Chairman," said Mr. Henderson, in tones 
of studied formality, *' as I had a word to say, I 
venture to present myself among you, having learned 
of your meeting accidentally. I presume that talk 
is turning on the question — entirely irrelevant, by 
the way, to this gathering — of the r ehition of Hunt- 
ington Institute to the Kraut money. Now what I 
wish to say is this : to claim that society ought to 
investigate the sources of wealth is criminal non- 
sense. We are responsible for the way in which 
we use money, not for where it comes from ; that is 
none of our business. It is irreligious to say that it 
is our business. The Lord makes the wrath of man 
to praise Him. Does n't He cause flowers to grow 
where blood has watered the earth in battle ? It is 
our duty to let any one, no matter who, do the 
Lord's work in this world. One more word : to 
administer the affairs of Huntington Institute is 
the business of the trustees of that institute, not of 
the general public. I believe you will all live to be 
ashamed of this meeting. I wish you good-night." 

He was gone, leaving an embarrassed audience, 
some angry, some humiliated, some amused. Hilda 
was in the last case. Happening to know that sev- 
eral high-minded men had refused to serve on a 
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certain oommittee with Mr. Henderson on account 
of bis record in railway transactions, she was not 
surprised at his speech. 

Dr. Humphries arose, with the eyident intention 
of bringing the meeting to a close. " I earnestly 
trust," said he with mellow dignity, *^ that all pre- 
sent will be satisfied as is my friend at Huntington 
Institute, to rest on the wise judgment of those who 
are so well qualified to speak. It would be a sad 
thing were the conmiunity forced to hesitate in the 
acceptance of these generous gifts, — gifts of which 
we may in confidence say that we hope the end has 
not yet been seen. I need not remind you of the 
noble use to which the institution so well represented 
here will put that money. May it continue to be, 
as it has been in the past, the nursery of piety, 
learning, and useful arts ; may it glorify God while 
it serves humanity." 

The president of the neighboring university had 
sat speechless, a dignified wooden statue, through- 
out the evening. At this juncture, a sardonic smile 
was observed to flit across his countenance. As for 
Hilda, she recalled a German picture, in which the 
cross whereon hangs the Crucified is supported by 
a peering demon. 

Every one was eager to go. A meeting had been 
held, in itself an impressive fact to the Brenton 
mind, and surely, this tribute having been paid to 
conscience, decorum might now be allowed to resume 
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its pleasant sway. But Henrietta Morse was on her 
feet, daunted neither by the restiveness of the audi- 
ence nor by the frown of Dr. Humphries. In clear, 
gentle tones, she bore her witness to the truth she 
saw: — 

^^Mr. Chairman, in our interesting discussion 
we have been principally employed in fencing with 
one another. Before we separate, may we not look at 
the matter from another point of view ? It is obvious 
that, in the most favorable construction, a college 
runs a certain moral risk in accepting money of 
which the source lies under suspicion. What obliges 
it to take such risk ? The times are critical^ Our 
colleges ought, as has been so well said, to be cita- 
dels of the ideal ; they are coming to be regarded by 
the popular mind as dependencies of privilege. The 
working classes distrust or ignore them, the public 
at large views their alliance vdth wealth of dubious 
origin with increasing cynicism. Under these cir- 
cumstances, absolute proof that the sources of a 
gift are tainted would to my mind be required only 
if the refusal of money is in itself an immoral act. 
That it is so is a position assumed curiously often 
in America, but one which Wj3 should all shrink 
from when explicitly stated. Otherwise, I consider 
that popular suspicion of a certain degree of gravity 
should in itself constitute sufficient ground for the 
refusal of money. And why ? Because the colleges 
owe it to the democracy to abstain from all appear- 
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ance of evil. The best impulses of diis democracy 
are aroused against the methods by which certain 
men are supposed to have gained their wealth. The 
college that accepts the gifts of men who are thus 
at the bar of public opinion takes a fearful respon- 
sibility ; for it suppresses these impulses. So far as 
that college is honored, it silences the voice of con- 
science in the nation ; so far as that voice speaks 
on in spite of it the college is discredited as an un- 
biased witness to trutL I question whether any 
amount of free speech in the classroom can coimter- 
act the effect of this practical alliance * with the 
plutocratic element. Think, I beg you, not as you 
have been doing, whether you can justify the ac- 
ceptance of such money to your consciences, but 
whether your consciences force you to accept it. 
Ask yourselves whether the coUeges will hold a 
nobler place in our national life and bear more 
unmistakable witness to purity and freedom with 
it, or without it. On the one hand is the offer of 
material expansion, of new buildings, higher salar 
ries, finer plant. On the other hand is an op- 
portunity to win back alienated confidence, and to 
show by open act of self-denial that a college, like a 
man, does not live by bread alone." 

Henrietta's speech probably did her cause more 
harm than good. In any case the conclusion was 
foregone. The trustees of Huntington Institute 
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accepted the gift of Mr. Kraut as a matter of 
course. Hilda's refusal of the proffered position 
was accepted without comment. Miss Morse be- 
came from that time a shade more outspoken in 
her radicalism in the class-room, while her chief 
showed a trifle more caution in guarding against 
possible injustice to the cause of capital. 

Hilda sat in Miss Abbott's room talking it 
over: — 

" See what I found Mildred Ellis scribbling 
during the meeting," she said, and Miss Abbott 
read the lines : — 

« TRUTH AT THE BAR. 

** Weary and hopeless, ' What is Truth ? ' he sneered, — 
I^late, the Roman lord, — 
While Truth Incarnate at his har appeared, 
Silent, disowned, ahhorred. 

** Voice of the world I Again and yet again 
It lures ns to our loss. 
While still before the judgment seat of men 
Qod's Truth awaits the Cross." 

Miss Abbott smiled, well pleased. 

^* Few people who meet Mildred casually realize 
the social passion within that evidently disciplined 
nature," was her comment. 

" She is very radical, really," said Hilda. " Though 
not in Janet's way ; she said to me after the meet- 
ing: 'I am ID terror lest the colleges repeat the 
choice of the Church at the time of the French 
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Bevolution, and shut themselves o£P from the demo- 
cracy. That was an all but fatal mistake ; the Church 
has not rallied from it yet.' Miss Abbott," the girl 
broke forth after a moment's pause, " I am very 
unhappy. I trusted the coUege world. I thought 
it the home of unstained and disinterested honor. 
To-day it seems to me riddled with moral evasions." 

Miss Abbott only smiled. ^^ Remember what 
I 've told you," she said. " Don't generalize in a 
hurry." 

« I did n't," returned HUda. " What I wanted 
to say — and I bit the words back — was that the 
college world seemed to me ready to become the 
slave of greed in the name of learning. Don't you 
think I have kept to my role of Listener pretty well 
through all this afPair ? " 

This time Miss Abbott laughed. "I congratu- 
late you on your ^elf -control, and advise you to keep 
to your role a while longer," she said ; and then, 
suddenly grave : "What can we expect? So soon 
as the idea gets embodied in an institution, its free- 
dom is gone. It has given hostages to fortune. All 
institutions accredited by the world — churches, col- 
leges, charities — are embodied deep in the exist- 
ing order. You can't expect them to turn against it. 
They are conservative by the very terms of their 
existence." 

" What have the great universities been in his- 
tory ? " cried Hilda, protesting. " The homes of the 
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Ideal, the nurseries of the future ! The young pil- 
grims of truth have there been started on their 
way. Why, I never entered a university without 
thinking of my own college, and thrilling to those 
words of Dante : ' We too are pilgrims, even as ye 
are. 

Miss Abbott sighed a little. ^^Time was," she 
said, ^' when the pilgrim of truth travelled with no 
impedimenta to speak of except a pack of abstract 
notions. To^lay, he has to carry libraries labora- 
tories, and museums along with him. Doubtless he 
has done well, but we can't expect him to move 
lightly, with the old freedom." 

" What do you think the radical ought to do ? " 
questioned Hilda. ^^ Henrietta is terribly perplexed 
as to whether she ought to resign." 

"Let her stay," said Miss Abbott decidedly. 
" Speak her mind as vigorously and publicly as she 
can, and stay, — as long as she is wanted. To 
abandon the college is to abandon the rising gen- 
eration." 



CHAPTER XI 

THE WAT OF DISILLUSION 

The winter was over, and the warm weather set in 
early. Lincoln Street was in a whirlpool of noise : 
oaths and quarrels, such as babble farioasly in a 
tenement-house district when the social cauldron 
is heated, ceaseless traffic, and agitated speech. 
Bitter talk, generated by the continued industrial 
distress, exploded everywhere, — in saloons, at street 
comers, in the small park near by of a Sunday after- 
noon, in the rooms of Laogley House. 

^ The pUoe is full of noiaes, 
Sooads and sad aizs that giye distreai and tortwe,*' 

Janet parodied. Mr. Simpson's pallid face was 
increasingly in evidence; Janet's caustic speech 
reflected him more and more ; Mildred Ellis grew 
wan day by day, though her sweet cheerfulness 
never faltered. 

Baffled, defeated, Hilda sat brooding. She was 
retracing in spirit the Way of Disillusion ; it is a 
desolate path. 

The insatiable hunger for beauty that had con- 
trolled her youth had been driven into far recesses 
of her nature by the ache of a great compassion. 
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But the love of beauiy is of the brood of the im- 
mortals, and in the soul in which it has once 
sojourned it can never die. The nerves of pity were 
for the time outwearied; the artist within her 
wakened imperious, and lover of men and lover of 
loveliness faced each other with frank antagonism 
in her mind. The words of her old Florentine 
master rang in her ears : " Power you have, and in 
our guild you belong, and if you leave us you '11 
rue it." 

Yet neither artist nor lover of men knew pre- 
cisely how to find self-expression. 

" I do not know where to put my life," sighed 
HUda. 

The mood of pure protest, such as Janet Froth- 
ingham seemed slipping into, was alien to her 
essentially positive and creative nature. She was of 
those who act. Her mind groped toward some con- 
structive effort. But whither to turn? Without 
despising philanthropy as did her friend, she had 
come to feel in it a palliative which, even when most 
enlightened, could never develop into cure. From 
the academic world she shrank with an instinctive 
repugnance, doubtless unjustified, since the affair of 
the Kraut money. An American woman has few 
opportunities to agitate effectively for political re- 
form, and moreover a little of Janet's distrust had 
influenced Hilda : the labor movement commanded 
her definite allegiance despite its limitations of 
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Tision and its incidental sins ; but what save barren 
sympathy could a delicately nnrtored yonng artist 
give to this great cause? And deeper than any 
practical or personal perplexity lay a profound dis- 
couragement. A cold distrust of democracy, in its 
ideals no less than in its achievement, crept over her 
spirit. Was the inheritance from her mother to 
conquer? Should she join the reaction after all? 

A flitting dream had at timea visited her of sal- 
yation to be wrought through the Church. This she 
now tried in vain to recall. Her interview with Dr. 
Wilkinson had been one episode only in the long 
process by which it had faded. The girl's intellec- 
tual scruples, like those of thousands, might have 
been dispersed by the sight of an unworldly Chris- 
tianity which threw in its lot with the dispossessed. 
Such a sight, on any general scale, the churches 
did not ofPer her, — perhaps because her eyes were 
holden. The other day she had tossed to Mildred 
Ellis a sonnet found among old papers, written dur- 
ing her weeks of exaltation in the Lower Church 
at Assisi : — 

OUR LADY POVERTY 

O stem, O spirit-fair, O wraith-like bride t 
As pass the centuries, thy phantom face 
Wavers amid the shadows' deep embrace, 

Or softly gleams and beckons, dim descried 

By the glow of tapers on the altar wide 

Beneath thee ; in thy features pale we trace 
That which allures, yet warns, and the whole place 

Is sacred, with thy presence glorified. 
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Clirist weds thee to St. Francis ; he draws near, 
Solemn, elate, to proffer thee his tow, 
A hrideg^room dedicate ; in sorrow thou 
Dost gfaze beyond, with searching eyes anstere 
That watch not him bnt ns. Ah, yain thy fear t 
Thy spell is told, no loyer seeks thee now. 

Mildred's face had glowed as she read with an 
expression, not wholly sad, which Hilda could not 
penetrate ; she had seemed on the point of speak- 
ing, then had lapsed into silence. 

Hilda's growing radicalism, her intolerant dis- 
taste for playing any part whatsoever in existing 
social machinery, was embittered by news from 
England. Half unconsciously, a silent mystic sense 
of spiritual comradeship with Lawrence Ferguson 
had strengthened her days. Now a feeling of deser- 
tion struck cold upon her hidden life. In common 
with many of the ardent young socialists of his 
group, Ferguson seemed coming to terms with the 
world. He had even accepted political office in a 
distant colony and was leaving England. « Law- 
rence has been reasonable, for once," wrote Doro- 
thy. A horrid memory of Browning's Chiappino in 
" A Soul's Tragedy " wormed its way into Hilda's 
mind as she recognized in his reported speeches 
what seemed to her a tone of compromise. Was 
Lawrence to be a five-and-twentieth leader of re^ 
volt? Well! She should know in time, for the 
Fergusons were to visit America en route for their 
new home. So wrote Dorothy, — Dorothy, whose 
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infrequent letters, always a Cttle wistf nl, at times 
a little fretful, gave Hilda a shivering fear lest in 
tliese personal relations also she had farthered 
moral tsaLnre and spiritaal wreck. 

^ I do not know where to pat my life," sighed 
Hilda. 

Her Christian sentiment, strong and deep as it 
was, deserted her ntterfy at times, having no hasis 
in Christian conviction. A mood of thorough-going 
paganism would then possess her, — an intense 
craving for personal wholeness, an aversion to the 
sorrowing and weak. But the paganism of the 
modem can rarely enjoy unconscious Hellenic 
healthfolness ; it is perforce either a pose or an 
agony. 

She put out her hand for a book at her bedside, 
and read with reUsh these passages from Nietsche, — 
an author reserved for such moments. 

*^ One rightly sees the salvation and the future 
of humanity in the absolute domination of aristo- 
cratic values. . . .What greater and more fatal error 
than that of the happy, the robust, the powerful of 
soul and body, who begin to doubt their right to 
happiness? Away with this topsy-turvy world, — 
away with this shameful weakness of sentiment I 
Let the sick not render the well sick, — that should 
be on earth the highest view-point, and to reach it 
the highest requisite is that the well should be sep- 
arated from the sick, protected from the very sight 
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of them. The right to existence of the well is of 
the highest importance, for they alone are the guar- 
antee of the future, they alone are responsible for 
humanity. But for them to be able to do what they 
alone can, can we leave them the liberty to act 
as doctors, consolers, saviors of the sick? No, let 
pure air flow in, — seek good company, — or create 
solitude, if it must be. Thus, my friends, we may 
defend ourselves, at least for a little longer, against 
the two most terrible contagions that menace us, — 
against profound disgust for man, against profound 
p^yforman.... 

"My question concerned the value of the in- 
stincts of pity, renunciation, sacrifice. Against these 
instincts arose in me a distrust from day to day 
more profound. In them I saw precisely the great 
^nare of humanity, the supreme temptation and se- 
duction which would lead it, — whither then? — to 
annihilation ? I saw there the beginning of the end, 
the pause in the march, lassitude which looks back, 
will turning against life, the last illness announcing 
itself by symptoms of tenderness and mekncboly. 
I understood that this ethics of compassion which 
was spreading more and more, which was reaching 
even phUosophers and making them ill, was the 
most disquieting symptom of our disquieting civili- 
zation, — a return toward a new Buddhism. Among 
phUosophers, this principle, this exaggerated and 
wholly modem estimate of pity, is indeed new. 
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Until now it was precisely on the negative value of 
pitj that philosophers had agreed. Let it suffice 
me to name Plato, Spinoza, La Sochefoucauld, and 
Kant, — four spirits as different as possible from 
one another, but agreed on one point, — the con- 
tempt of pity." 

" If pity were really cruelty in disguise ? " mused 
Hilda, laying down the stinging book. 

She fell asleep, her mind filled with bitter 
thoughts, and dreamed a bitter dream. 

She was in a place of shadows. Around her 
swept circular darkness, broken here and there 
where the gloom was thinnest by black bounding 
walls of jagged rock. She thought herself alone, 
when a low laugh, known to her instantly as the 
laugh of a devU, broke on the thickened air ; and 
as slowly her sieht unsealed, she divined devils all 
around her, priLed for thl most part in the &8t- 
nesses of the rocks. Close to her, in particular, be- 
hind a grating in the cliff, a mighty demon loomed. 
His eyes glared red, his lips curled back, his hot 
breath scorched her cheek ; a sense of flames was 
in the air, although no flames were seen. 

She turned and fled downward, — for the place 
was like a descending amphitheatre below her. In 
the shadows at the foot of this amphitheatre, or 
pit, there seemed a level space, and on this space, 
very small and far, the darkness surging around it, 
or as almost seemed, from it, arose a cross. 
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Painfully stumbling, she made her way down, to 
the sound of demon laughter, and sank at the 
woimded feet of the crucified. "Is Christ in 
hell ? " she thought, and sought to kiss the feet, to 
bathe them with fast-flowing tears, to dry them 
with her hair. A hush had fallen around; the 
shadows watched and hearkened. 

And as she knelt, clinging, sobbing, secure, 
though tremulous, the figure on the cross released 
an arm, bent over her, and dealt her a blow that 
seemed to pierce between her soul and her body. 
Stimg, dazed, aghast, she gazed upward ; the thorn- 
crowned face of a devil leered with fierce malignity 
into her eyes. Far above, faint and hideous, she 
heard the laugh of the great demon of the rocks. 
It was caught, reechoed, from a thousand throats. 
HeU lived with mirth ; and agony tingling through 
every nerve, Hilda awoke to the horror of the night. 

After dismayed hours, she slept again, and 
dreamed at dawn. Only a face, this time,-tvro 
faces. She had seen them, but where she could not 
teU. They bent over her, illumined, glorified with a 
great compassion. She waked, broken and very 
sad, but in a gentle mood. Deep stillness fell upon 
her ; the tears all day long kept rising to her eyes 
unbidden. 



CHAPTER Xn 

THE CONSOLERS < 



The thrill of the new year penetrated even to Lin- 
coln Street. Wann weather set free, indeed, innu- 
merable smells, redolent of ancient filth, inanimate 
and human, and of recent cookery : but through 
them all stole the pathetic breath of the awakening 
earth. A good salt fragrance came at times from 
the masses of heaving sea-water not isr away ; one 
queried whether or no a hint of violets had brushed 
one's cheek, amid the prevalent odors of cabbage. 

It seemed to Hilda that she had been for years in 
this district. She had been used all her life to claim 
as a natural right the refreshment of occasional 
change. While she trod impatiently the grimy pave- 
ments, a flutter as of wings stirred in her feet. 
Visions of the Italian Alps, whither Howard Brown 
had taken his daughters to spend the summer with 
Mrs. Lathrop, danced through her mind as she 
gazed into the throbbing blue, which not even city 
smoke could obscure. But the working population 
trudged stolidly to its labor in the morning, and 
trudged home from its labor at night, not appearing 
to notice the sky. 
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Hilda appreciated, however, for the first time, since 
her life had pressed near to that of the workers, 
the advantage of national holidays. These she had 
been accustomed, with her own class, to regard as 
tiresome occasions, when one stayed at home for fear 
of encountering unpleasant crowds, or, if one could, 
fled the city in advance. She recognized now how 
precious were these rare breathing spaces, in which 
the blessed sunshine hours, coming, going, of one 
whole fair day were given to those who for the most 
part emerged into freedom only as darkness fell. 

On such a day, in mid-June, she found her- 
self spinning out of town on the trolley cars with 
three friends of hers, — yoimg working-women, to 
whom she had given herself with that eager aban- 
donment in friendship which had made her dear to 
her college comrades. As Hilda's life in Lincoln 
Street proceeded, she had learned that true friend- 
ship was as rare a gift of the gods there as elsewhere, 
though no rarer : but when it came, it had a pecul- 
iar charm. The dearest to her among these women, 
Katie Donovan, the slender Irish girl, had attached 
herself to Hilda with swift young passion, and Hilda 
found unfailing joy in sharing with her unspoiled 
imagination the delights of her own life, in poetry 
and art. Katie was, paradoxically, known as the 
smartest girl in the laundry where she worked. 
Maggie Murphy, another Celt, was an older woman. 
Heavy-faced, patient, deeply religious, she supported 
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a helpless drunken old father on her meagre wage 
of seven dollars a week as a garment worker. Com- 
plaint was unknown to her, though a wasting dis- 
ease had her in its grip, but the shadows in the thick 
cheeks grew weekly more pronounced. The third 
girl, Sonia Lifschitz, was slightly known to the 
others. A fiery young Russian of Hebrew origin, 
small, sallow, she had but recently reached Ameri- 
can shores, and her clogged speech could not yet 
make clear her thought, — but Hilda had gathered 
dim hints of familiarity with socialist propaganda 
in Russia and elsewhere, of intellectual ambition 
and social idealism, that made her covet a closer ac- 
quaintance. Sonia had found employment, queerly 
incongruous with the fervent passion that consumed 
her, in a candy factory. 

Hilda had spent serious hours discussing with 
the three in what direction ten cents spent on trolley 
car fares would bring' them most quickly to the 
earthly paradise of green grass and country air. 
Catching the earnestness of her companions, she 
was quite as intent on the question as ever she had 
been in deciding between a spring in Sicily and the 
Pyrenees. They had succeeded in finding the direct 
route to Eden, if one might judge from the bright 
faces on the front seat of the troUey, this hot June 
morning, as the car swayed and shrieked and bumped 
along, tight-packed, in democratic fashion, with its 
throng of good-humored pleasure-seekers. 
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" What 's this big street, Miss Lathrop ? My, 
see them handsome houses ! " exclaimed Maggie, 
as the oar rushed past the broad, upper end of 
Webster Avenue, the chief thoroughfare of this 
part of the city. 

"Why, Maggie, don't you know Webster Ave- 
nue ? " asked Hilda. 

Maggie drew a long breath : " WeU, I never 
thought to see it ! " she answered. " I 've heard tell 
of it. A friend of mine, she used to help in the 
spring-cleaning in a house here." 

" I thought you were a Brenton girl," said Hilda. 

" So I am, sure," said Maggie contentedly. *' I 
was bom and growed up here. But, bless you, why 
should I ever come this way ? " 

Hilda breathed deep. She realized that "the 
avenue " had acquired a new significance even to 
herself. Since she had moved familiarly in her 
new region it was no longer this handsome, shaded 
street, but a broad, squalid thoroughfare thronged 
with babies, lined with cheap shops below cheap 
tenements. She said little more, and presently the 
long bridge was crossed over the river, and the green 
arching streets of the suburbs received them. 

It was not what one could call a secluded Para- 
dise ; it was a little faded, betrampled, and tired, 
Hilda thought, when they had arrived at their des- 
tination. The boulevard by which they had come 
was out of sight, indeed, hidden beneath a little 
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hill, but the whirr-rr and bump of the ears, against 
which Hilda cherished a peculiar animosity, was 
ceaselessly audible. Many other groups of pleasure- 
seekers were about, leaving their trail of bananar 
skins and eggshells. The grass — albeit there was 
plenty of it, lush and tall — seemed breathed on by 
the coarse breath of the city. StiU, there was abun- 
dance of flowers, to the girls' delight, — a rank 
growth of daisies, slightly dusty and fatigued, and 
buttercups galore. The little pond — Hilda tried 
to forget that the city water was drawn from it — 
reflected the exquisite sky as well as if it had not 
been held in symmetrical scallops by an embank- 
ment. 

The girls sat under the delicate foliage of a young 
oak-tree that had hardly lost the ecstatic pink flush 
and fluff of its babyhood, looked toward the distant 
city, glowing rose-red under its gray smoke-haze, 
and drew long breaths. 

** Don't it smell good ? " said Maggie. " Just 's 
if some one had put cologne on the ground." 

"Listen to the wind in the tree," murmured 
Katie, gazing into the plumage of the oak, with 
mystic eyes. " It 's like that you read us from 
Dant, Miss Lathrop, — that little wood he got into 
after he reached the top of that mountain. I 've 
been meanin' to tell you " — here the eyes sought 
Hilda's face with a glance of shy adoration ; " I 
dreamed one night I was in that wood, and you and 
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Dant come hand in hand to meet me. You were 
that lady you told us about, — what was her name ? 
I thought it was real nice I dreamed that way of 
you an' your favorite poet together." 

"Ain't it good an' cool?" broke in the more 
practical Maggie. "My, how hot I was yester- 
day!" 

" It was n't so very hot a day," said Hilda, won- 
dering. 

" No ; but it 's always hot summers up where I 
work. The room 's right under the roof. An' we 
was workin' on thick winter overcoats. They 're 
awful heavy an' hard to handle when it comes 
August. They all have to be made in summer, 
you know ; winters we works on muslins." 

The girl's slow speech broke into a little hacking 
cough. 

" It 's hot in the laimdry, too," said Eatie ab- 
sently ; " so steamy ! Did you know I could do more 
a day than any of the other girls, Miss Lathrop ? 
I can iron two thousand linen collars a day. When 
it gets awful stuffy and steamy, I say those verses 
you taught me, about that girl named Lucy : — 

" * A yiolet by a mossy stone, 
Half hidden from the eye, 
Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky.' 

I love them words." A little smile of pure de- 
light was on Katie's lips. " They make me feel lots 
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cooler. The other girls laugh at me because I keep 
saying them all the time, and I 've got 'em to a little 
tune. But some of the girls is learning them, and 
they all say they make the time pass good." 

" I wonder if it was n't worth while coming to live 
in Lincoln Street, just to introduce Wordsworth 
into a steam laundry in summer," mused Hflda, en- 
tertained and touched. 

^^ Oh, Miss Lathrop, tell us a story. Tell us about 
some of theveryniJtplacesyoulthinkof/'said 
Maggie, curling up on the grass contentedly. 

" Very well," said Hilda. " Let 's make it a game. 
Each of us is to tell in turn the prettiest place she 
knows. I '11 begin. Mine is a green meadow, held 
like a cup high on the side of a great mountain. 
It 's still there, so still, you can't think ! The slopes 
above sweep up into snowy peaks, that shine like — 
like — like that tin roof we saw as we came out on 
the trolley. The grass is n't like this, it is close and 
sweet and thick, snow patches lie on it, and a tiny 
flower pierces the snow with a shivering, fringed 
amethyst bell, — its name is Soldanella. But in the 
green grass are masses of lovely blue, like the sky 
over there where it meets the earth, — they 're for- 
get-me-nots ; and others of deeper blue, like the sky 
straight overhead, — they 're gentians; and others 
of rose-pink. And the air, — oh, if you girls could 
breathe it ! When I 've been awake before dawn 
lately, while it still was cool, I 've tried to believe 
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that I breathed the spice and fragrance of that 
Alpine air. But I did n't. Perhaps I shall never 
breathe it again. Yes, I shall, though." 

Hilda's voice trailed off into silence, and began 
in a low semi-chant, singing more to herself than to 
her friends, the words in which her feelings during 
those dawn hours had been woven : — 

*' When I have pagsed mine hour of Fear, 
And death a olond behind me lies, 
The heavenly songs I woold not hear, 
Nor gaze at onoe on Paradise : 

Lord ! Qrant that silence blest 

My spirit may enfold, 

And darkness : let me rest 

Still, during time untold. 

Nor dreams molest that sleep, 

Nor memory the deep 

Sweet shadows stab with pain. 

But holy quiet reign. 

** Then when refreshed I wake at last. 
The work of dark and sileuoe done, 
My peaceful soul, no more aghast, 
Ready to quit oblivion, 

Before mine eyes unclose 

On heaven's celestial rose. 

Or sound mine ears shall greet 

Of Thine approaching feet. 

May airs around me minister. 

Whispering a mystery of hope, 

Such as of old were wont to stir 

On some uplifted Alpine slope : 
Winds afar from distant snow. 
Over flowering fields that blow, 
Purer than earth's purity. 
Shall caress me silently ; 
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Thisairof 
Makings me Teiy wise, 
Sealing my iired eyes, 
Shall throogh my senses steal, 
Potent all woes to heal, — 
Ahsolving from the pangs of earth, — 
Assuring me of heavenly birth.^ 



»» 



The musical undertones had died away ahnost 
into a whisper. Hilda had forgotten the girls, who 
listened spell-bound, — for hers was a voice which 
could transport its hearers to very far away. After 
a little pause, Katie, whose head was resting on her 
knee, looked up and touched her cheek. 

^^ I '11 have to come and look at you, dear, as you 
lie there in the fields of Paradise," she said wistfully. 
^* I '11 come softly ; I won't saya word;I'll just lean 
over and look. But I could n't never stay away." 

Hilda stroked the girl's hair, remorsefully, ten- 
derly. 

^^ I shall like it all the better if you are there, 
Katie," she said. ^^ You shall steal your hand into 
mine, and we '11 rest together : so still ! Girls, we 're 
forgetting the game. What is the most beautiful 
place you ever were in, Maggie ? " 

Maggie's patient face turned slowly, with a look 
of ineffable content, to the glare of the little pond. 

"Oh, this," she answered, with a happy sigh; 
" seems like God was so near here, just like it does 
in church." 

" I haf seen beautiful things enough." The 
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Russian girl spoke for the first time, in careful, 
tliiek, broken English. Her intonation was scomfuL 
"But I do not care for them. I care for f-r-reedom. 
In my own country I haf seen great steppes, wid 
the sky so near, and so far, and the white trees they 
shine, and mountains, high mountains, I haf seen, 
and the wide oce-an. But I am seek, so seek, when 
we come over, I do nearly die. And one day I am 
better, I c-r-rawl on deck, and the deck it is dirty» 
but there are leetle rainbows in the waves that dance, 
and ober there I see the shore, and p-r-resently we 
are in the harbor, and there stands a g-r-reat statue, 
a golden woman, very big, and they tell me she is 
Leeberty. Ah, and we say. We come to her country, 
she receive us, our t-r-ou-bles are over. That is the 
most beautif ullest thing I ef er see, — the leetle 
rainbows in the waves, and then the Golden Lady." 

" I 'm afraid she has proved only a stepmother 
to you, Sonia,'' sighed Hilda, remembering the 
quarters in which Mr. Lif schitz, Sonia's father, had 
packed away his offspring. " I wonder, would n't 
you like to go back to your own land? No, I don't 
mean Russia," she added hastily, as a look of hor- 
ror swept over the swarthy features. " I mean the 
true native land of you Hebrews, — Palestine." 

Sonia shook her head decidedly. <^ No, no," she 
said. ^* The man at that meeting use fine words, 
but it is no true, no good« The true Zion of the 
Hebrew, it is America." 
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^^ My beautiful places/' it was Katie, speaking 
dreamily, ^^are all in me mind. My mother, she 
talks to me of Ireland, of the green hills of St. 
Columbkill she talks, and of the rings of the Grood 
People. I Ve never seen them, but I see them in me 
mind, and many other things. When I walk down 
Durham Street every morning to the laundry, I pre- 
tend the train-yards are hedge-rows, with the may 
on them, like she tells, and the sounds of the carts 
is brooks a^running, and the cars is wind in the 
trees, and I have a real pleasant walk." 

Hilda kissed the girl's forehead lightly. 

^^ That 's the best way to see beauty, after all, 
Katie. You know, girls," her face brightened, 
^'we can't all visit the wonderful places on this 
round world we call the earth, but there 's another 
round world that every one of us has to ourselves. 
Do you know what it is ? " She tapped her fore- 
head, laughing. 

"You don't mean — our heads?" said Katie, 
docile but puzzled* 

" Yes, I do. Our heads are worlds. And we can 
fill them with just what scenery we please." An 
innocent, didactic mood took possession of Hilda, — 
if didacticism can ever be innocent. "We can put 
high mountains and green fields and shining rivers 
into them if we choose, or cheap theatres and ugly 
streets. All the noble people we meet in books will 
walk straight out of the books and live in our minds. 
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if we ask them to. And beautiful thoughts will float 
like augels in our mind-sky. And do you know/' 
she spoke mysteriously, '^ every one of these mind- 
worlds is far bigger than the earth we walk on. 
We can add new continents to it all the time, and 
still there will be room. ^ All things exist,' a great 
poet said, ^ in the human imagination.' Girls, the 
only important thing is to have that inner world 
full of beauty. I 've met people in the most won- 
derful parts of the earth, and any one could see 
that their minds were stupid, ugly places. What 
good do you suppose it did them to have their bodies 
\^alk through delights ? They did n't have half so 
nice a time as Katie when she walks down Duriiam 
Street. Oh, girls, every time you meet a great 
thought or a noble person or a lovely view, in a 
book or anywhere else, just open your mind and 
say, * Live there I ' " 

Hilda paused, aglow with her own eloquence ; 
it entertained her to present transcendentalism 
made easy. But she was a little disappointed at the 
efiEect on her auditors, who looked more perplexed 
than edified. 

Suddenly a factory whistle, near at hand, unable, 
seemingly, to stand the holiday any longer, blew, 
sharp, vicious, interminable, for a short eternity, its 
hideous protest against civilization. Like the escap- 
ing agony of the souls pent within those dreary 
walls, it sounded to Hilda. 
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When voices were audible once more, Maggie 
spoke slowly. 

" That 's real pretty, what you say," said the girl 
sadly. '^ But I don't never see much that 's nice to 
put into my mind at home, or up in the shop. 
And " — she spoke low, with a look of shame — 
" I can't read very good. I can't meet them people 
in books, that way you told." 

Gentile Katie, too, was looking wistful ; indeed 
Hilda caught a most unusual expression of protest 
on her face. 

^^ I like to see nice things in me mind," she sighed, 
a little bitterly. ^^ But I do wish I could see them 
with me eyes, too. It 's fourteen years I 've been 
working, and never a week's holiday have I had to 
get into the country, never one. As I come along 
this morning, and saw all the lovely houses, and 
those big trees, just blowing and talHng, and the 
grass and all, I felt so queer, I can't tell you. I 
tried to be glad other people had aU that ; — I am 
glad," she spoke with pathetic eflEort; "yes, I'm 
glad. But why can't we have it, too ? It 's all wrong, 
something 's all wrong, something 's wicked. Miss 
Lathrop." 

" Why, Katie I " said HUda weakly. She had 
no idea that the dreamy girl was capable of such an 
outburst. Her graceful moralizing seemed insulting, 
in retrospect. 

Katie's thin cheeks were burning and her gray 
eyes aflame. 
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" It is n't for myself I 'm thinking," she declared. 
" Don't you think it 's for myself. It 's for all the 
rest of us, all them little children, round where I 
live ; would n't they like grass like this to play in? 
Would n't they like sweet air to breathe ? And the 
girls, 't is n't that they can't have fine clothes and 
lots of fun that I mind ; some of them wants that, 
most of 'em ; but I know these are n't the things 
worth caring about. But it 's the chance to know all 
these beautiful things you tell us, the chance to read 
great books, to see pictures, to see things would 
put the look into their eyes you 've got in yours. 
Why don't they have the chance ? What have they 
done that they can't have it ? Tell me that ! It is n't 
right, 'tis n't right. Miss Lathrop, and you can't 
make it right ! " 

"I — I don't want to make it right," stammered 
Hilda. She was smitten to the heart by this revela- 
tion of a blindfold sense of wrong, outrage, and de- 
spair. 

" 'T is n't easy " — it was Maggie speaking, in 
her soft, slow, heavy voice — " it is n't easy to care 
much about beauty and all, when you 're hungry." 

" Were you ever hungry, Maggie ? Were you, 
Sonia ? " asked Hilda. 

Sonia laughed, — a bitter, sudden laugh, — and 
said nothing. 

" Bless you, yes," Maggie spoke cheerfully, with 
an air of protecting affection. " I 've gone to work 
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tUs last winter when I ooaldn^t stomUe haidly 
along tbe streets. It'stliesbameof it is the wont," 
Maggie went on imperaonany. ^^ One day, in Jan- 
nary, I had n't had no work but two or three days 
in the week for three months, an* I had n't had 
no breakfast, nor no supper the night before, an' 
jnst a enpof tea an' some bread for dinner, — they 
sent for me to the shop, an' I went, an' sat Srsew- 
ing, an' things went round queer-like, an' my Coumn 
Delia, she was working to the same place, she leaned 
oyer an' poked her elbow into me, an' *• Maggie,' 
she says, ^ Maggie ! Stop lookin' so ! Eveiybody 11 
know what 's the matter with yon ! ' I was that 
ashamed, I set straight up an' went right on. I 
got my money that night ; but I was so dizzy go- 
ing home, I feared they might think I was drunk. 
My supper didn't taste as good as I thought it 
would, though," ended Maggie, in a tone of disap* 
pointment. 

^ You need not pay the rent," announced Sonia 
with an air of discovery ; ^^ at least, not for a long 
time. And clothes you can go without always. And 
you can live and be very cold. But you cannot 
get over the habit of eating. That is great misfor- 
tune." 

The life of these three girls rose before WMa as 
she listened, and she saw, not these only, but the 
many others, sensitive, eager, wistful, — capable of 
joys as fine, of desires as sharp, as any daughters of 
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privilege. Her heart ached as if she herself had felt 
the gnawing pain of that f aintness of body, the more 
gnawing pain of the hunger of spirit. An impulse 
largely intellectual had sent her to live among the 
poor : now, she met at close range the problems of 
poverty, and bad as they had seemed when stated 
in the mass, they choked her as she felt their pres- 
sure on three individuals she loved. 

She was exhausted, moreover, by mere contact 
with these things ; by breathless nights throbbing 
with painful sounds, by the squalor of her surround- 
ings, by the confinement of the city. The dusty ver- 
dure of the trampled park, that seemed so exquisite 
to her companions, brought her no refreshment. As 
she listened to the desultory talk of these disinher- 
ited, so unconscious of their own pathos, the yearn- 
ing depths of her spirit moved toward them with an 
unspeakable compassion. 

Her breath caught in her throat ; she rose abruptly 
and walked away to the edge of the water. The 
sobs would not be controlled. 

Her friends gazed after her, a little bewildered. 
She looked very girlish as she stood there, with her 
air of delicate distinction at once accented and soft- 
ened by her agitation. Despite Hilda's sweet com- 
radeship, despite her simplicity of dress and man- 
ner, she had, quite unconsciously to herself, seemed 
to these working-girls a creature set somewhat apart 
from them, by virtue of her subtle mastery of the 
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arts of living. Her breakdown in control seemed 
suddenly to sweep away a barrier, to give her to 
tbem wholly and forever. 

An instant's pause, and Katie sprang to her side. 

^' Dear heart ! " she exclaimed, as a big tear rolled 
down Hilda's cheek ; ^^ it 's all wore out you are. 
You 'd ought to have a good rest." 

Hilda leaned her head for a minute on the shoulder 
of the younger girl, then flung herself down full 
length on the grass among the daisies ; in a moment 
she looked up defiantly, with cheeks aflame. 

" Why should n't I cry ? " she exclaimed. "What 
else can I do, — when you girls talk about being 
hungry, — and I know it 's true, and your hearts 
and your minds are hungry as well as your bodies ? 
Why should n't I cry, — as much as if you were my 
own little sisters ? " 

Katie and Maggie looked puzzled. But in the 
dark and battered face of Sbnia a light of rapture 
dawned. 

" You weep, — for us ! " she exclaimed, with her 
curious accent. 

" You see, dear," Maggie was explaining, a 
motherly look in her heavy face, " we 're used to it. 
It ain't worth your crying about. It 's too hard for 
you to hear such things. I ought never to have said 
'em. And you know to be hungry don't take you 
away from God ; sometimes I think it brings you 



nearer." 
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" And think how much you 're doing to help it,'* 
said Katie ; ^' you and the other ladies. Not the 
hunger of the body, — that you can 't help, I know, 
— but the other worse kind. Now you 've come, 
we 've not got no call to feel that any more. All the 
girls that come to the House, you 'd ought to know 
how different it is with them. Why, they used to 
talk aU the time of silliness," — Eatie tossed her 
head, — '' and now it 's all books and pictures an' 
poetry. Annie Cronan, she 's going to be married 
soon, and she said to me, ^ Ain't it lucky I did n't 
get engaged before I knew the Langley House? 
I 'd have got me a set of plush furniture sure, an' 
now I 'm going to have a wood floor and a rug, and 
wicker furniture stained green, and those plaster 
augels on my walls.'" 

The tears were no longer in Hilda's eyes, but they 
welled up hotter than ever in her heart, even while 
hysterical laughter seized her. It touched her inex- 
pressibly to be consoled thus sweetly by these pal- 
lid victims of the society that had nourished her 
own life with beauty and joy. 

But Soma's dark, keen gaze was fixed on Hilda's 
tremulous eyelids, and the flushed, clear-cut face. 

" You weep — for us ! " she repeated slowly. 
" Then the day of freedom is near." 

Hilda shook her head : ^^ I am only a girl, Sonia. 
There is nothing I can do," she sighed. 

But the other went on, stumbling, exalted, un- 
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able wholly to communicate her ideas, but imparting 
her full emotion. 

" It is like my Russia. There too, — yes, — the 
nobles, — they that live delicately, — the rich, — 
they join the peasant, the workers. For freedom they 
fight, they die. From the universities, from the 
court, they come, they teach us, they are exiled, all 
things they suffer, all. It is high, it is noble. But 
it is there no good. There is too much czar, too much 
government. You kill one czar, another comes. The 
government, it ees too big, no one can stop it. But 
here, — it ees the people that ees the government, 
— not so ? You, then, the people, if you awake, if 
you see the poor what they are, what they need, — 
then freedom shall be. We are too eegnorant, we 
poor, we cannot say, we cannot tell nossing, we can 
not alone make freedom. We are not the st-rong, 
not the wise. The st-rong, they do not know, not 
see. But you come, you see, you weep. The leetle 
sMdren, you find them in dirt aad hunger. You 
find the workers that sorrow ; you see, you weep. 
Zen you go back, and you tell. Life, leeberty, ze 
pursuit of happiness : — no, there are zousands haf 
it not I Our country, she desire the freedom of the 
poor, she haf not reach it. You tell the st-rong these 
things, they believe you, they be sorry, they make 
the laws new, to be as you desire, as America, she 
truly do desire in her heart. F-r-eedom, she shall 
come, you shall bring her." 
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Soma's little sallow person seemed ablaze with 
glory ; her eyes were on the face of Hilda, — a face 
very white and sad. 

Hilda shook her head. 

" I can do nothing, — nothing," she said. 

"If you can do nossing else," replied Sonia, 
calmly and unexpectedly, "you can gif your life. 
You can be, — how do you say ? You can be one 
martyr. That, too, is good." 

The girls wandered off after this, and Hilda sat 
on the rank grass, thinking, brooding. 

Martyrdom! Yes, if one but saw how! Easy 
enough in Russia, where one could fling one's self in 
anguished, heroic protest against definite tyranny. 
But here, in America, the evils of civilization ap- 
peared to her wholly elusive. She saw in them for 
the moment only the slow, diffused, inevitable pro- 
cess of corruption in a great Idea: again the fatalism 
of democracy overwhelmed her spirit. To quicken 
new hungers as she had done with Katie, — was it 
not to bring curse instead of blessing ? To agitate 
as Sonia would have her, — was it not to play a 
futile role ? 

And yet, the day, as she looked back upon it, 
brought a strange tranquiUity to her spirit. Jogging 
homeward in the crowded trolleys through the close 
evening air, while the bunches of coarse flowers 
drooped withering from her friends' fingers, a deep 
peace came to her. The horrors which had found 
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their climax in the dream engendered by reading 
Nietsche melted away, not by intellectaal refutation, 
but by a better process, — by the irresistible ten- 
derness which bound her closely and gratefully to 
the weary lives at her side. Our spiritual revivals, 
fortunately perhaps, do not follow the lines of logic. 
However irrationally, Hilda this evening felt her dry 
&ith in democracy renewed by the treasure of fellow- 
ship with the humble. The reality which she had 
sought in vain throughout her girlhood was hers at 
last ; she felt herself visited by a new revelation of 
love. 

Suddenly, as will sometimes happen, a light of 
memory broke on her mind. The two &ces of Con- 
solation which she had seen bending over her 
troubled sleep, comforting her after the terrors of 
the dream of hate by a love made visible, had been 
no &uitasy of the night, but the transfigured faces 
of Katie Donovan and Maggie Murphy. 



CHAPTER XIII 

SEEN FROM ABOVE 

^^ Hilda, I want you to come away with me ; will 
you?" 

The speaker was Mildred Ellis. She had found 
HUda sitting dispirited by her open window, gazing 
at the back tenements, which exhaled the sickening 
July heat from their blank surfaces. 

" No, thank you, Mildred," answered Hilda in a 
toneless voice, continuing to stare at the dark open- 
ings into wretched interiors afforded by the op- 
posite windows, and at the one spindling tree — 
^^ Genus Backyardius," she had long ago nick- 
named it — in the square brick yard. 

Mildred placed her hands gently on her friend's 
shoulders. 

" But you will," she said, in a voice that, though 
low as Hilda's, thriUed as some voices will with 
buoyant undertones, — sweet echoes, as it seemed, 
of some distant melody. It was this quality in Mil- 
dred's voice, even more than the underlook of joy, 
which in times of greatest stress never faded from 
her face, that made her move among the ceaseless 
sorrows of Lincoln Street as an unfailing con- 
soler. 
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And Hilda went ; obstacles having been mysteri- 
ously smoothed away. 

^^ Mildred," she said, resigned to the delightful 
sense of progress without effort, as the train sped 
through reaches of green country in the morning 
light, ^^ I 'm sorry to be so stupid, but I can't seem 
to talk. Do you mind ? " 

Mildred made no answer ; she only touched her 
friend's hand with her finger-tips, very Ughtly, as a 
child touches something precious. 

Later in the day Hilda roused herself. The train 
was rushing among abrupt wooded hills, and a 
brook, brown as Mildred's eyes and with kindred 
lights agleam in it, danced merrily from its cool 
home of mosses beside the track. 

" Where are we going ? " she asked for the first 
time. " Is it far away ? " 

Mildred flashed a smile at the landscape. '^ No ; 
not far away ; only far within," she answered. 

It was after sunset and the lights were mystical 
when they reached their destination, a gray stone 
building, high among murmurous woods, overlook- 
ing wide-rippling water. As they drove up, a sound 
of singing was wafted out to them, — singing that, 
like the tones in Mildred's voice, seemed to come 
from times remote and depths unfathomed, a pil- 
grim strain, as of wayfarers in centuries long past, 
greeting a vision still in our day long future. Within 
the building all was bare and cool, but fragrant 
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with the breath of unseen lilies. Sitting by the 
window in her smaU, fresh room, Hilda saw no 
longer sordid tenements through reeking heat ; her 
eyes wandered downward, past softly tossing beech- 
tree summits, to a twilight meadow, blossom-starred, 
that led to far reaches of silvery water, beyond whose 
pure expanse surging crests of mountain rose spirit, 
like, till *^ earth had attained to heaven : there was 
no more near nor far/' 

She had already seen, moving about the halls, 
silent figures, each, like Mildred, wearing an ebony 
cross by her side. She glanced curiously round at 
supper, — a brief, simple meal, where talk was cheer- 
ful but subdued, and introductions few. Several of 
the thirty-odd people present she recognized. One 
or two she had seen threading the poverty-stricken 
districts of her home city ; she remembered that she 
had been struck always by the high look of gladness 
in their eyes. Other faces were known to the pub- 
lic at large : one, that of a woman novelist, whose 
books, penetrating with stem passion the human 
tragedy that modem industrial conditions engender, 
had thrilled the community to a shocked protest ; 
another face, strong, plain, and kind, instantly sug- 
gested a camp among wounded soldiers, and large 
adventures of relief ; another, fair and wistful, be- 
longed to a society leader, who amazed society now 
and again, but was placed too high to alienate it. 
One or two working-women, friends of Mildred's, 
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Hilda saw there also, their weary faces settled into 
lines of deep content, alight with joy as Mildred's 
smiling eyes met theirs. But most of the company 
were strangers. 

^< Yon are to go and come as you please, dear 
Hilda," said Mildred that evening ; '^ there are hare- 
bells in the woods, and lilies, and you will find 
books downstairs. After this evening, there will be 
no talking. We shall be here a week. The chapel 
is always open," she added, ^^ and the bell rings for 
the offices. But you must only come just when you 
wish." 

Hilda did wish that evening, and knelt with the 
others in the high-arched chapel, while the wonder- 
ful singing rose and fell, and the lilies, among soft 
lights on the altar, swayed a little in the breezes 
from the starUt woods, dimly seen through open 
doors and windows. It was like the chapel of the 
Grail in old romances, thought the girl, far in the 
depths of the forest, with angels ministering around. 
The service moved onward in familiar lines, though 
with enough of strangeness to deepen that curious 
sense of having escaped our restive imprisonment in 
time, and journeyed, backward or forward, on the 
wings of worship, ancient, undying. 

" Save us, O Lord, waking, and keep us sleep- 
ing : that awake we may watch with Christ and 
asleep we may rest in peace," chanted the congre- 
gation. 
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Presently the priest was speaking, — a stem- 
faced man in middle life, whom Hilda recognized 
at once, though she had never met him in the flesh. 
Father Phillips was a man much at odds with his 
generation, yet modem in his every fibre ; a man of 
battles, leader of reforms, doggedly devoted to the 
interests of organized labor, an abrupt, paradoxical 
figure, scouted of newspapers. 

« Friends of the Holy Way," began Father Phil- 
lips, ^' we are gathered together from the distant 
places, where, often in solitude, always in simplicity 
of life and poverty of spirit, we seek, according to 
our vow, to follow the footprints of the Saviour. 
We believe that the voice of the Master speaks to 
us as to our greater comrades of old : ' Come ye 
apart into a desert place and rest awhile.' What 
shall that rest be ? No cessation of action, — though 
some of you, I know, are very weary in body, — 
but deepening of action. Do not let us forget the 
problems that press so desperately upon us, — I 
know you cannot do this if you would, — but let us 
look at them from above. Let us seek the larger 
sense of the movement of human destiny, under the 
guidance of the Spirit of God: let us gain anew 
the Vision of the Holy City, coming down from God 
to be with men. We are to enter together that hid- 
den world of prayer, wherein abiding we know that 
failure cannot be, because through failure alone 
comes salvation. The Lord be with you." 
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" And with thy spirit." 

" Thy Kingdom come.*' 

" O Lord, come to thine own." 

" O creative Word, who while on earth didst not 
disdain to be known as the Carpenter, grant sight 
to those blinded by luxnry and deliverance to those 
bound by want, that the rich may joyfully follow 
the simplicity of Thy most holy life, and the poor 
may obtain the inheritance of the meek ; and the 
hearts of all may be set with one accord to discover 
the way of salvation : through Thy mercy, who for 
our sakes didst become poor, that we through Thy 
poverty might become rich. Amen." 

^' O Thou that makest men to be of one mind in 
an house," 

^* We wait for thy loving-kindness, O Lord, in 
the midst of thy temple." 

^* O Lord of hosts, who didst guide our fathers 
out of the House of Bondage : bind up the nation's 
wounds and make us whole. Help us to close the 
widening chasm between the strong and the weak, 
the rich and the poor, casting therein the insolence 
of riches with the rancor of poverty; so may we 
establish the Bepublic, and build in America the 
Holy City foretold by the mouth of holy prophets 
since the world began. — We ask this in His name 
who giveth integrity to states, the desire of all 
nations, Jesus Christ. Amen." 

The murmured voices of the worshippers died 
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away, and the priest rose, extending hands of bene- 
diction : — 

" Bless us, O Lord, with the vision of Thy Being 
and Beauty, that in the strength thereof we may 
work without haste and without rest/' 

Hilda slept that night as she had not slept for 
many a long week, and wakened to the carolling of 
birds in the tree-tops below her window. She was 
much out of doors during the still peace of the days 
that followed, drawn indeed at times into the chapel 
by the almost ceaseless worship, or the strong medi- 
tative words of Father Phillips, yet craving more 
the high solitude of hilltop or lakeside, or the fel- 
lowship in silence of the wide terrace, where almost 
always some black-robed figure sat reading, and 
would glance up in friendly fashion, more loving 
than words, as Hilda slipped by. At first, the roar 
of the world seemed all the more deafening and be- 
wildering, now that she no longer formed a paii; of 
it, but during the first day it subsided slowly, like 
a retreating tide, withdrawing further and further, 
fainter and fainter, toward the edges of conscious- 
ness. On the second day, her nature arose in anger, 
rebellion, aversion, against the awesome, encompass- 
ing silence; she felt scared and naked, deprived 
of the dear familiar protection of ceaseless babble 
wherewith we timid mortals desperately exclude the 
consciousness of watchful eternity. She waked on 
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the third morning to find this fierce resentment 
passed away, replaced by still ecstasy, such as she 
had never known, in the pure consciousness of Be- 
ing. A passage from Emerson was on her lips, she 
had been repeating it in sleep : ^* Let him be silent 
— so shall he hear the whisper of the gods. . . . 
They alone with him alone." Was it God, was it 
the physical heavens, that brought such peace inef- 
fable, she wondered, as, lying on the top of a gray 
rock, she sank, or soared, she knew not which, into 
the depths of the arching noonday sky ? The warm 
earth carried her in its circling path, swaying har- 
moniously through space, its friendly home ; and the 
whole universe, from the sharp grass-blades beside 
her to stars drowned in light but present to the eye 
of faith, proceeded from her spirit, the speech uttered 
by her to the Infinite, a word, barely adequate to 
her need, of prayer and thanksgiving. 

It was no anti-climax, it was rather a fulfilment, 
when after this ecstatic hour in which the earth and 
more than the earth had been realized as the ex- 
pression of humanity, she returned to the chapel 
for the noon service of intercession. The Church 
through these days had seemed indeed the represent- 
ative of a humanity redeemed and liberated, claim- 
ing once more for all men a harmony with the whole : 
it lifted up toward an infinite Mystery of Love un- 
shadowed the whole groaning and travailing crea- 
tion, with strong crying, with desire that in its very 
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intensity was at once creative and redemptive. So 
to-day the prayers arose : prayers for the poor in 
large cities ; for the meek, that the inheritance of 
the fair earth might indeed one day be theirs ; for 
the employers of labor, that the spirit of self-sacri- 
fice in the cause of social justice might be born in 
them, and move them, even to the point of bank- 
ruptcy or commercial death ; for wage-earners, that 
they might be awakened from apathy to the earnest 
demand for social justice, and that at the same time 
they might be preserved from bitterness, class antag- 
onism, and the spirit of violence ; for all students 
and professors of economics, that they might be de- 
livered from moral and intellectual hesitation ; for 
society at large, deliverance from the curse of greed, 
entrance into the democracy that is in Christ. No 
scorn nor sense of unreality was Hilda's as she lis- 
tened to these petitions, joining in them more than 
she knew ; she was well aware that here was no 
group of indolent persons, spiritually luxurious, 
comfortably shifting the burden of the world's woe 
to the broad shoulders of the Almighty, but a 
band of soldiers who had merely paused for breath, 
like St. George in his three days' fight with the 
dragon, to stanch their woimds by leaves from the 
Tree of Healing. Or had they really paused at all ? 
Were they not rather fighting at that very moment, 
— attacking with the most potent of weapons the 
ancient enemy of the race, engaged most fiercely in 
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the battle that from the dawn of history shifts its 
ground but never ceases, nor will, till history shall 
close, be either lost or won ? So she mused, rousing 
with a start to realize that the prayers were over, 
and that Father Phillips was speaking : his medita- 
tion on the Nativity puzzled her at first, till she 
caught his line of thought, and suddenly recalled 
how much of the man's energy for a year past had 
been devoted to the cause of a certain reform, young 
and timid, unpopular alike with the learned and the 
rich. 

*'This joy may not be ours," he was saying. 
«« We may not hold the Christ-child to our bosoms 
with Mary, nor with the magi and the shepherds 
proffer to His fair infancy the fruits of the earth 
or the wealth thereof. We may not behold that 
Child of Bethlehem, we may not care for His needs 
nor minister to His helplessness. But we may see 
in the world of men the eternal truth of His child- 
hood. We may hold to our hearts the infant Ideals, 
the helpless Causes, that are just bom from above 
and find no resting-place in the social inn, no bui;h- 
place save a manger. These we may cherish, these 
we may nourish. We may bring them gifts of our 
best. The lowly and the lofty powers of our nature 
may alike discover through divine leading, may 
alike reverently adore, those obscure and weak 
Truths hidden from the eyes of the mighty and the 
wise. So, if we minister to God's causes in their 
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infancy, we may watch them grow and strengthen, 
till they become the redeemers of the race; yes, 
though to redeem they must first be crucified. And 
when at last they come in judgment, as shall surely 
one day be, we shall hear the words of reassurance, 
^ I was a stranger and ye took me in.' " 

That night it seemed to Hilda that she had been 
bathing all day in the central fire, and that weari- 
ness and strain, tumult and despair, were from 
henceforth a forgotten illusion. As she lay in her 
bed, the breath of the new earth, wafted to her 
senses, seemed the breath of the new heavens also. 
Nor did this feeling wholly pass away, though, dur- 
ing the rest of the week, she neither sought nor 
found a renewal of her mystic ecstasy. The world 
returned once more to her mental vision : the faces 
of her sick children, the harsh questionings of her 
workmen friends, the sordid misery, the bitter 
wrong, with which for two years she had been sur- 
rounded. Yet in and around her own experience 
she felt the presence of a larger life ; and the sense 
of the great movement of human destiny, of which 
Father Phillips had spoken, brought in itself relief 
through a certain majesty in sorrow. Proportions 
became clearer, problems at least defined: she 
seemed to find herself once more. 

It was on the last day of the week that she 
sought an interview with Father Phillips. She had 
seen one after another slip into the little door that 
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concealed his privacy, and come out with a tranquil 
look of release about the brow. But she hesitated 
a little at the entrance. 

** I do not know that I should claim your time, 
Father," she said ; " for I am not of your flock." 
Her own voice, after the days of silence, sounded 
like the voice of a dream-self in her ears. 

"Not of my flock, but of Christ's great fold, 
daughter," smiled Father PhiUips. The alert face 
was transfigured in those days with a brooding in- 
ward tenderness that would have seemed strange to 
his ordinary congregations. 

Hilda shook her head. " Not of that either, I 
fear," she said, bluntly and sorrowfully. " I am no 
Christian. Christianity, to me, is a mythology ; the 
noblest, it may be, that the race has conceived ; the 
largest expression of the human striving. No more ; 
no other." 

" 'Them also I will bring,' " quoted Father Phil- 
lips serenely. ** It does not trouble me when you 
say that you are no Christian. He coming into 
the world lighteth every man. You may fix your 
eyes on the dust, but you see it by the light of 
the sun. Only, I grieve for the difficulties of the 
soul, that, choosing to walk in the pathway of sor- 
rows, is not in conscious relation to the Source 
of Joy." 

Hilda gazed at him, straight and soberly. The 
images of two years of life in a tenement district 
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were gathered in her gray eyes; wide-distended, 
tenified, they saw, not the sympathizing face beside 
her, but the manifold sorrows of the world. 

*^I think I shall not tread that pathway any 
longer," said she slowly. 

A pause fell in the room. 

"Where does it lead?" she resumed, her voice 
meanwhile gathering passion, protest, vehemence. 
"Nowhere. Griefs thicken around me; sins rise 
grim and terrible. The stupidities of men lie like 
great fallen trees across the trail. Father, I must 
escape." 

Father Phillips said nothing. 

" I want my own path again," the girl went on. 
" It was a gentle path. I walked it with a pain in 
my own heart, to be sure, but it seems now as if 
what happened to one's own heart were a small 
thing, even to one's self. I want to return to the 
world where ideals soothed but never stung, where 
high standards were a private luxury of one's own 
mind, where the tragic was fine material for liter- 
ature, and grief only added pathos to the appeal of 
beauty. I must go back." 

" Can you ? " said Father Phillips. 

Hilda drew a long, slow breath. 

"Never," she murmured. 

Father Phillips was silent, watchfully, though 
she waited for him to speak. 

" But I must find something to lean on I " she 
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cried presently. ^* All the stock idealism with which 
I entered life has faded away. Nothing is left me 
but a great helplessness. I am dizzy." 

Father Phillips leaned forward. ^^Tell me all 
about it," he said quietly. 

Then the impressions of two years gathered them- 
selves together and shaped themselves upon Hilda's 
lips. 

" I reverenced the movement for social reform," 
she began. Slowly the sentences came, for they 
rose from the depths. ^* Now I see nothing in it 
but opiates that deaden sensation and quicken 
disease. I hoped in the Church, though I was not 
one of her children: she seems to me now the 
greatest instrument of moral self-deception ever 
invented by the race. I believed in the great cen- 
tres of disinterested learning. I see them now 
false to the democracy that gave them birth. 
That democracy was my religion : I trusted it 
was liberating love: it is liberating greed. And 
worst of all," she ended with a swift turn, smil- 
ing half whimsically, <^I cannot bear, I do not 
want to bear, the knowledge of what the Simeones 
have to suffer." 

Hilda paused, exhausted by her own sincerity. 
She did not realize that in her very power of speech 
the healthful influence of the week was manifest, 
since despair that can formulate itself is no longer 
desperate. 
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" * Tired with all these, for restful death I cry,' " 
meditated Father Phillips to himself. ^^ The forms 
change, but the mood endures." 

^^ Mood ! " exclaimed Hilda, fired with indignant 
disappointment. ^^ I aih not interested in my own 
mood. I seek an answer to the eternal problem 
of the race. You, — where do you find it, — the 
answer ? " 

^' My answers are all very old-fashioned," sighed 
Father Phillips. ^^ You know them as well as I. It 
is from the rock of your own despair that the 
waters of refreshment must gush out, and I fear 
that I cannot play the part of Moses. Look within ; 
has the week brought you no light? " 

Hilda mused for a moment ; in the silence the 
strains of a hymn drifted to them from the 
chapel — 

" Brother olasps the hand of brother, 
Stepping^ onward through the night " — 

sang the voices. 

" Yes," said Hilda. " I have felt it. I have felt 
myself in the presence of a great company of 
lovers." 

" Who are they? " asked Father Phillips. 

^' Those who are visibly here in the flesh, of 
course," she answered; ^'for I know that they 
stand in very truth for the surrendered life. But 
more are present, — a greater company, free from 
time or from decay. The prophets of love and 
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freedom in every age ; I am glad you pat their 
biographies downstairs, — I have been reading 
them, from Isaiah to St. Francis, from Sir Thomas 
More to Mazzini. But there has been better still : 
those wonderful prayers. They speak of a deeper 
fellowship. They are the voice of humanity itself, 
yearning over its children. Where do they come 
from ? Who prayed them first ? " 

"That no one knows," said Father Phillips. 
" They are of all periods, from the second century 
to our own day. They have sprung from the soul 
of man in every age, crying out for the presence 
of the Perfect among men." 

^^ I have dreamed this week an old dream, for- 
gotten in bitterness," said Hilda. " The dream of 
a Church invisible, the mother of the oppressed, 
the protector of the poor, the home of redeeming 
love." 

" Hold to it," cried Father Phillips ; the vitality 
in his low tones poured a current of life along 
the veins of his hearer. " Hold to your dream. It 
has sustained the race for nineteen hundred years. 
The principle of life is in it ; for it has endured, 
though confronted, mocked, by a visible Church 
that is, as you truly say, often the world in dis- 
guise. The invisible Church, the home of love and 
freedom, is found in the hearts of the humble; 
this week, you have worshipped there." 

" It has seemed to me," said Hilda, " as if power 
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were in some strange way set free in this 
chapel." 

'^ The only power that prevails," rejoined Father 
Phillips, " creative initial force ; the force of prayer. 
What have you felt in these prayers that cease- 
lessly ascend ? The baffled yearnings of a helpless 
humanity, flung into empty space ? No ; but a force 
strong and natural as the force of gravitation, flying 
swiftly to the Heart of Energy, and speeding thence, 
dynamic, to its end. In the visible world we faU pit- 
ifully : we blunder where we would bless, we hinder 
where we would help. Often our noblest efforts for 
good strengthen in seeming the powers of evil. But 
in the unseen, no impulse of compassion, no cry of 
the heart for justice, is ever lost. The prayers of the 
ages, slowly gathering, liberate a mighty force. It 
moves secretly, it moves slowly, but it moves surely. 
Through all the centuries, it makes for social re- 
demption ; it brings the Holy City that lies in the 
mind of God down to earth to dwell among men. 
If that city ever indeed abide among us, it will be a 
visualized prayer." 

He had forgotten Hilda, but the girl recalled 
herself to him. 

"Do you believe," she asked softly, her eyes 
fixed on the distant lake, " that day will ever come ? 
Do you sincerely think — sentiment aside — that 
deliverance is on the way; that the imprisoned 
throngs of workers will one day be set free, and 
love wiU reign ? " 
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Father Phillips looked straight at her gravely. 
" I do not know," he said. 

Hilda fixed questioning eyes upon him. 

*' I know nothing," he resumed, " but I hope all 
things. Watch I is the Christian word of command. 
We live in the light of a great though tremulous 
expectation. We know not at what hour the Son of 
Man cometh ; at what hoar humanity glorified, vie- 
torious at last, shall assume its reign. The vision 
tarries through the ages ; through the ages we wait 
for it." 

<' But it shall surely come ? " pressed Hilda. 

Father Phillips shook his head. ^^ Hope that is 
seen is not hope. I do not know. I do not see that 
it is revealed, by the sweep of history, by the reason 
within us, by tL woi^ of Christ, wheLr or no a 
Christian society is ever to be reached on earth. 
More than this, I do not think it is revealed whether 
society as a whole is to grow better or worse. When 
the Son of Man cometh, shall he find faith on the 
earth ? We have a pleasant good-natured belief now- 
adays in what we caU Progress ; it seems to me to 
amount to very little. I want to believe in the grad- 
ual moral and social advance of the race ; I hope it 
is true, but I am not at all sure of it. My faith 
finds no resting-place there. I can certainly not read 
the signs of my own time in this Hght, not for in- 
stance in regard to industrial conditions. It is true, 
I think, that the standard of living is higher among 
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the working-classes than it was fifty years ago ; that 
there is more healthful discontent ; that the impulse 
of brotherhood is finding in certain minor ways 
more practical expression. At the same time, much 
is bitterly discouraging: you touched on the bit- 
terest point when you said that democracy, self- 
deceived, thinks that it is liberating love while it 
really liberates greed. So when I take a broader 
view. The majority of men have always Uved de- 
frauded of their spiritual as of their material heri- 
tage ; the minority has always lived in a cold apathy 
of privilege, worse than the suffering of the poor. 
Perhaps it will always be so. None the less shall I 
love and labor. Before me, as an individual, the 
path of love, of voluntary poverty, of social service, 
lies plain. Life may always be a prison-house to 
the majority bom into this world. I shall spend my 
strength, so long as it endures, trying to break down 
prison bars. Will even one yield to my efforts ? I 
do not know." 

Hilda's face had flushed red-hot as she listened to 
the deliberate words : ^^ You can say that calmly ? " 
she cried, anger, sorrow, disappointment, in her 
tones. ^^You can be content with personal duty, 
— personal salvation, — while you think it possi- 
ble all the time that infinite malignity controls the 
world I " 

Her voice died in scorn unutterable. 

Father Phillips paused a little; then, after a 
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slight hesitation, leaned forward. The golden light 
of late afternoon streamed thiongh the room, and 
space seemed filled with the beating of unseen 
wings. 

^^ I will tell yon something,'* he said, ^^ though I 
do not often care to speak of it. A great creed of 
social hope is mine. I believe in immortality." 

The peculiar seriousness of his manner had given 
Hilda a curious sense of awe and expectation. The 
phrase which, through much reiteration, had lost 
all meaning, fell flat upon her ear. 

^^How then," Father Phillips was continuing, 
<^can I be daunted or dismayed? Shame on us 
men, to whom is entrusted this great home, this fair 
earth heritage, and who make of it for hosts of our 
brethren a place of weeping and lamentation, a val- 
ley of shadows where no light is, whence the cries 
of the poor rise forever to the Throne of Grodl 
Shame on us every one if heart and soul and mind 
and body are not devoted to the effort to restore 
beauty for ashes, the spirit of joy for the spirit of 
heaviness ! Yet if we fail we need not despair. In 
the sins of the poor I see for the most part, not 
their own personal wrong, but the result; the true 
expression, of the spiritual state of the respectable 
classes ; in their moral as in their physical degra- 
dation, they are victims, not aggressors, and we who 
defraud them of life here, who condemn them to 
the first death, need not, I believe, fear for them 
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the second. Bather I trust that for all the poor and 
the oppressed of the earth, fulness of life waits 
hereafter. As the child cries at birth, their brief 
sorrow here may be but the pangs ushering them 
into joy eternal, where is refreshment, rest, endless 
growth in divine beauty, the face of God, trans- 
forming them more and more unto Himself." 

" Immortality, — the creed of social hope," medi- 
tated Hilda. ^' I had always disdained belief in per- 
sonal immortality as of all dogmas the most fatuous 
piece of insistent human egotism." 

" Egotism ! " rejoined Father Phillips : " yes, if 
held by the egotist. So are all the other doctrines of 
Christianity ; for instance, the Atonement. And I 
think it is weU," he went on thoughtfully, " that for 
several generations the faith in Christianity should 
have been in many earnest minds lost or obscured, 
as it is in your own. This doctrine of inunortality, 
for instance, was a terrible hindrance to social ideal- 
ism. It engendered an intense sense of the moral 
responsibility of the individual, but socially speak- 
ing its tendency was fatalistic. It fostered indiffer- 
ence to the destiny of man on earth, prevented the 
oppressed from struggling and the oppressor from 
remorse. It faded, and lost its vitality, under the 
influence of the sceptical thought of the eighteenth 
century; the French Kevolution followed, — the 
self-assertion of the people, the religion of humanity. 
An insistent impulse to realize brotherhood now 
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and here has resulted from the Ion of that huy old 
expectation of the New Jemaalejn/* 

Hflda stared. ^Yoa are saying just what I have 
heard Mr. O'Hagaa say, and he calls himself an 
infidel," she said. 

Father Phillips laughed. ^ Yes, I survey the same 
landscape that O'Hagan does, hat I modestfy tiiink 
I stand a little higher, Ihroo^ nomeritof my own, 
and command a further hcnnzon. Even now, I am 
so afraid of this reacti<m on hmnan selfishness, that 
I do not dare bring the doctrine of immortality into 
great prominence in my teaching in public That 
is why I told you that I seldom speak of it. But 
there are those who are ready to receive it, and to 
them it is restored, purified. While the heavens 
were closed tons, we were forced to direct our hearts 
and minds wholly toward men, and in the darkness 
a significant thing happened: we learned to love our 
brethren. Of course it was no new lesson. Fr<Mn 
the time that the words of Christ rang their holy 
music into the human heart, love has been a con- 
straining impulse ; but it appears to me that the 
nineteenth century changed that impulse of the 
heart into a deep conviction of the reason. The un- 
conscious solidarity of the middle ages held the pre- 
sage of it: the individualism of the Keformation 
checked it, yet deepened life in other directions ; 
the age of denial came and did its work. A period 
is upon us when intelligent consciousness of the 
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social whole will be the dominating force, and this in 
simple language means that men are seeking to make 
the love of men the controlling principle of social 
organization. But what pain that love brings with 
it to those sensitive to the actual condition of the 
race I Now is'the time, then, when the intuition of 
immortality, long exiled, returns. It is our strong 
consoler ; it nerves us in the social conflict ; when 
all seems desperate, it upholds us. The other great 
truths of Christianity return also ; all the strength- 
ening assurances that the race may in verity be up- 
lifted and purified till it is one with God. They re- 
turn in the Body of the Resurrection ; they come to 
each of us with a message of hope, not only for his 
individual soul, but for all humanity ; they bring to 
the social whole the Easter greeting, which we trans- 
late Peace, but which means in truth Harmony." 

Silence fell ia the room. Hilda sat, her face bowed 
low in restful thought, seeming of a sudden to move 
in a universe that was no longer a house of shadows 
but a friendly home. Presently, however, she lifted 
her head, and pushed the hair back from her dear 
temples with a vigorous gesture. 

<^ Christianity is so wonderfully adapted to the 
human need," she said with sad decision, ^^that 
human need has been quite capable of inventing 
Christianity. I see what sustains you in the eternal 
conflict. It is well, — for you. But how for me, 
— for all of us, the many, to whom your faith is 
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but a noble dream? Give na something to liire by, 

— we faithkaiB ones who are, and shall remain, at 
the heart of the world's woe." 

The longing of the week, of the years, had gath- 
ered itself into <me desire, and Hilda's wbeie being 
was a tense, expecstant question. It was a strange 
appeal, from the agnostic to the priest ; bnt it did 
not seem strange to Father FhiUips. He was one of 
the rare men with whom those far from his own 
faith found spiritual intereoorse significant and re- 
viving. He sprang to his feet,and with a swift gea- 
tare motioned Hilda out on a high bakony. The 
lake lay a sea of glass and fire in the sunset ; the 
mountains rose like altars at amethyst, light behind 
light in receding ranges till the greater Light re- 
ceived them of a sky wherein color seemed one with 
life itself. 

^Are yon sure that there is no God?" cried 
Father Phillips ; the vibration of exultant awe in 
his voice entered the depths of his hearer's person- 
ality and stmek response from her central self. 

" No," breathed HUda. 

^' Sure that democracy is a failure, and that the 
meek shall never inherit the earth ? " 

** No," murmured the girL 

" Are you sure " — the voice was very low in this 
last question, so low that it could only just be heard 

— ^^ are you sure that God has not suffered — does 
not suffer with the suffering of this world? Sure 
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that this suffering, with which you have elected to 
be one, is not the law of release, for which the other 
name is redemption ? " 

A motion of the head was answer enough. 

^^ Then turn your negation into affirmations ! " 
The glow from the sunset struck full on the priest's 
face. ^^ At the heart of the universe may be Love. 
Eternity may reveal life as blessing, and not curse, 
to all the burdened millions. Or it may be that to 
us it is given to reclaim the earth, at least for the 
generations yet unborn, till it becomes the free and 
fair heritage of all men. Watch, then ; desire ; work; 
and face the East. Fear if you must, — but fear is 
hope reversed. Live in the strength of hope. Life 
is not easy for you who cannot see the vision vouch- 
safed to some of us, the vision of the Son of Man 
standing on the right hand of God. But it is pos- 
sible. If you do not believe in Christ, you can fol- 
low Him ; that is more important. You can seek, 
through the world's wilderness, the footprints of the 
Holy Way. Look!" 

Out of the drifting western clouds with their daze 
of color, a golden peak, a dream of crystal, shone 
from the confines of the world. 

^^ You cannot tell whether that point of gold be 
solid earth or melting vapor. Neither sense nor 
reason can tell you. If I know, it is only because 
my feet have trodden its pinnacles. You cannot know 
whether your vision of human society uplifted into 
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the air of heaven be illusion or distant fact. You 
cannot know ; but you can direct your stumbling 
steps thither. You can advance over all obstacles, 
no matter how slowly; you can nerve others to 
advance also ; hoping with a hope that cannot die 
that the feet of men shall yet tread the cloud-like, 
lofty gloiy of their farthest ideaL" 

As the train next morning bore Hilda, refreshed 
in body, down from the hill-country to the weary heat 
of the ciiy, the rush and rumor moved to rhythm in 
her mind. 

" O'er landg afar a gulden light, 
So far, 80 faint, so heayenly fair. 
That mortal eyes deny their sight, 
And say not earth hnt dond is there. 

*' O'er tmths afar a golden light. 
So far, so faint, so heavenly fair. 
That mortal minds deny their sight, 
And say not fact but dream is there." 



CHAPTER XIV 

SONS OF THE FUTURE 

The Fergusons had come, en route for Finsterland, 
and in the oool autumn days Hilda brought her 
friends to spend a week in a farm-house by the 
sea* 

" Do you remember, Dorothy, when we used to 
play at sonnetteering, in Tuscany, your sonnet to 
American skies?" she asked. ^^I know it be- 
gan— 

*' ' Ah, gnbtle-flof t die skies of Italy I 

Their wistful azure pnlses tremnlons 
With the dim lig^ht of ghosts that yearn to us 
From ont their past of ancient memory.* 

And the sestette : — 

" * Ay, but where 
Shall Europe show thee snch translncent air 
As bathes our West in glory crystalline ? ' — 

I 've lost the rest." 

It was indeed under a heaven cloudless-clear 
that the two women were sitting, the voice of 
surging waters in their ears, the land behind them 
flushed with low sumach and berry bushes to a red 
glory. 
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Dorothy sighed a bit sadly. ^^ It is a long time 
since I wrote any verses," she said. 

"Why?" asked Hada. 

"Verses have to be the expression of personal 
experience ; for six years my experiences have been 
those of my babies." 

" And your husband." 

Dorothy^s large silence enveloped her. 

" Yes," she assented after a pause. 

The sea dashed a whiff of mocking salt f oun in 
their faces. 

" Hilda," Dorothy said slowly, her gaze turned to 
the horizon, " are n't you lonely ? " 

HUda drew a sharp breath. This meeting with 
the man she had once loved too well, and the w<»nan 
she had loved still better, if deeds are the test of 
love, had drawn submerged things to the surface 
of her being. The waters were troubled ; somewhere 
out of sight was there a storm raging ? 

" I have a husband," Dorothy went on, " whom 
I love with all my heart, and who gives me a won- 
derful devotion. I have two dear children. But 
nothing that has ever come to me has lessened life's 
essential loneliness." 

" I do not think," meditated Hilda, " that it has 
occurred to me for some time to question whether I 
were lonely or not. Now that you ask me," — a 
light was breaking over her mind as she spoke, — 
" I do not think that I am." 
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"Why not?" questioned l)orothy; "have you 
found God?" 

" I dare not say that," responded Hilda, ^* any 
more than I dare deny it. But I have found Katie 
Donovan. You would n't understand, dear," she 
went on, as Dorothy's great puzzled eyes were 
turned on her ; " I have made no personal ties so 
strcmg as in the old days, — so strong as that with 
you. But I have entered into fellowship in desire. 
That is the deepest union in the world, — deeper 
than fellowship in love, in knowledge, in belief. I 
feel it with Mr. O'Hagan, — with Mildred EUis, 
— with my dear Katie. Where that union is, it 
does n't matter how far people disagree in eonvic- 
tion, nor how slight is the personal bond." 

"No," said Dorothy; "I don't understand. 
Around my shores sweeps ^the unplumbed, salt, 
estranging sea.' " 

"Why?" wondered Hilda, grieving. "Why 
should true weddied love like yours disappoint? " 

" Disappoint I " A rare toueh of fire visited 
Dorothy's languor. She rose to her feet, a lovely 
figure against the gleaming sea. "It is the most 
real thing in this world of shadows. But — how 
shall I explain ? Love is not alL My husband and 
I have not the same mental or moral horizons. I 
live for him and for the children. He treasures 
his joy in us that it may strengthen him to live for 
something beyond us. This makes me lonely. Inta 
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my moral world, — it was always a clouded world, 
you know, Hilda, — he never enters. When I try 
to enter his, I feel dimly that the sun is shining 
there, but I am dazed, — I grope as one blind. 
Ah ! " she broke off suddenly, " why talk ? Words 
tell nothing." 

As Hilda's hand sous^ht her friend's silently, 

invading her. Dorothy had carried away, six years 
ago, all that seemed to make life tolerable; she 
had married the ^^ beyond-man," as Hilda had 
laughingly called Lawrence Ferguson. Would she 
be Dorothy to-day? Those moments of common 
aspiration when she had knelt among strangers in 
the chapel by the lakeside seemed to her at this 
instant worth any marriage kiss. The very pain 
that had tormented her summer was manifest to 
her as the condition of her larger blessedness. 

"We must go back," said Dorothy presently. 
"Lawrence will be growing restless for me. He 
leaves me," she added laughingly, " for weeks to 
go off for lecture tours. But when we are together 
he can't bear to have me stay away from him half 
an hour." 

In effect they met Mr. Ferguson halfway as they 
scrambled back over the rocks to their party. 

"I know that you two people haven't much 
sense of time when you are together," he called 
cheerily. 
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" Especially after years apart," answered Hilda ; 
and noticed with scarce a pang that to meet her 
husband after an hour's absence was more to 
Dorothy than to meet her friend after those pass- 
ing years. 

" I 'm grateful to you for the chance of seeing 
your friend O'Hagan," said Mr. Ferguson as they 
made their way back. Hilda had invited half a 
dozen of her Langley House friends to spend the 
day by the sea and meet the Fergusons. " He 's a 
strong fellow. But are all your American labor 
men so opposed to socialism ? " 

Hilda smiled quizzically. ''One of the reasons 
why I 've been looking forwai'd to your visit," she 
said, '' is that I hoped that the sight of a respectable 
English socialist would convince my friends that 
one need n't want to blow up the city hall if one 
bears the name." 

" You don't mean to say in this year of grace — " 
Ferguson was exclaiming ; but here they came upon 
Mr. O'Hagan, Philip Mervyn, and Mildred Ellis, 
sitting in a little cove of sunbaked sand. Janet, at 
the last moment, had been prevented from coming 
by the claims of a Kussian Jew family presented 
to her care by Mr. Simpson, and Mervyn was in 
a bad humor. The others looked content. Mr. 
O'Hagan's lank form was half buried, he was 
building a mighty edifice of sand, and his grim 
features were relaxed. 
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" Here 's the Fort of Folly from the poem you 
were reading me, Miss Lathrop," he called glee- 
fully:— 

** * Let the victors when they come, 
When the forts of folly fall, 
Find my body by the walL' 

I made it look like a factory to purpose. If I 'm 
not mistaken that tide of progress is going to wash 
it away in about an hour." 

Hilda nodded with friendly pleasure. '^I hate 
the tide-figure, though," she said ; " I always did." 

"That well-seasoned figure honored by hun- 
dreds of poets and reformers ! " exclaimed PhiUp 
Mervyn. " My dear Miss Lathrop, where will your 
radicalism pause ? " 

Hilda shook her head at the ocean. " Miserable 
old figure I I hate it because it is true," she sighed. 
" And I hate the sea. I Ve always been afraid of 
it. When I was small I used to run away from 
it as fast as I could from sheer terror, — trying to 
lose the fearful sound in my ears." 



i( ( 



The moving^ waters at their piiest-like task 

Of pure ablution round earth^s human shores,' " — 

quoted Dorothy reproachfully. 

" I can't help it, — I see another aspect. Great, 
hungry. Borrowing thing, — wanting forever what 
can't get, — moaning and straining, — image of 
human endeavor and of human delusion. How suc- 
cess mocks it ! The tide creeps up, triumphing, — 
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only to be drawn back with hideous certainty. I 
never feel colder than when the orator talks of the 
tide of progress! Doesn't he see what remoter 
future he implies ? " 

Hilda laughed at her own vehemence and the 
others laughed with her, — all except Ferguson, 
who watched the tired face, the quivering upper 
lip and contracting brow with unobtrusive sym- 
pathy. 

" You have n't got all there is out of it," he said 
in an undertone. Then, raising his voice to divert 
attention: '^ Allow me to cheer up this much-de- 
jected figure by using it once more. I 'm going to 
call this noble fort the stronghold of the competi- 
tive system. And the tide is socialism. Come on 
there," — as the clear shallow edge of a big wave 
slipped and curled and rippled swiftly onward. 

Mr. O'Hagan was making a wry face. "Say 
justice," he suggested. 

" See here, O'Hagan," retorted Ferguson good- 
humoredly, " you and I have got to thrash it out. 
Why do you talk as if the members of the Socialist 
Labor Party were not your fellow mortals, let 
alone being your comrades ? " 

O'Hagan's brow darkened. " Because they 're a 
crew of mean and meddlesome foreigners," he 
replied with cheerful frankness. "Miss Abbott, 
she tells me I 'm great on prejudices. Well, I 've 
got one of them prejudices against the socialists 
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and I'm not goin' to deny it. Look at the way 
they broke up the labor conference at Danston.'' 

^^ You '11 find that socialigm does n't mean at all 
the same thmg here as in England," said Hilda. 
"It is n't a native growth as yet, but a foreign 
importation, — and I must confess that it has un- 
fortunate representatives." Mr. Mervyn was nod- 
ding. " It 's a poor, helpless, violent sort of thing. 
I really have given up laying claim to the title. 
What 's the use of calling one's seU by a true name 
if it means a false thing to your hearer ? " 

'^ If the name is true, I don't see why you hesi- 
tate," said Dorothy. " Your business is to speak the 
truth, not to worry whether your neighbor under- 
stands it." 

Hilda smiled. « I 'm at least enough of a sodal- 
ist to challenge that," she answered. " Truth-telling 
seems to me a social problem. I have not only to 
know what I think and to say what I think, but to 
convey what I think. One task alone would be suf- 
ficient for a poor mortal, but I surmise that we are 
not in friendly relations with the eternal verities 
till we reach the last term. Really, I have given up 
in despair. For a year and more, I have been simply 
a Listener, — a Listener in Babel." 

" Oh, Hilda, you have n't changed a bit I " cried 
Dorothy, putting her hands to her ears. 

Hilda looked to Ferguson in humorous appeal, 
for no man could thread his way with more zest 
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among meandering subtleties. But at present he 
was absorbed in driving direct for the mind of Mr. 
O'Hagan. 

" Mark my words," he was saying. " In ten or 
fifteen years you labor men will change your tune. 
The capitalists themselves will force your movement 
into socialistic Unes. Moreover, hate the socialists 
as you will, trades-unionism, even now, is making 
straight for socialism." 

" Don't see it." 

"You're developing a new collective conscious- 
ness in regard to industrial affairs, for one thing. 
You are training the working-people in the principle 
of association. That is why you are the most educa- 
tional force the nineteenth century has produced." 

" You know the labor movement in England only, 
Mr. Ferguson," Philip Mervyn interposed coldly ; 
the clean-featured lawyer and the labor leader found 
mutual understanding difficult, and if truth were 
told seldom tried to attain it. '* I may add," Mervyn 
went on, dropping his voice, but still perfectly audi- 
ble, " that you would not give the movement in this 
country your sympathy if you knew the corruption 
with which it is riddled." 

O'Hagan rose abruptly, his strong features work- 
ing, controlled himself with difficulty, and walked 
away. Hilda reflected mournfully, not for the first 
time, how disastrous a thing is inopportune candor. 

*' Bless you," replied Ferguson, raising his voice 
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so as to be heard at a little distance, '' that 's all 
right." 

Mervyn frowned, perplexed, and Mr. O'Hagan 
turned with an undisguised stare. 

" That kind of thing," Ferguson went on, " is 
a stage through- which all democratic organizations 
have to pass. The bad methods of the unions are 
simply the bad methods of your politics over again." 

" Well ! You bring us cold comfort I " exclaimed 
Hilda. ^' The evils of government have driven my 
socialism back into Utopia." 

" Those highly discomforting evils are simply in- 
cidental to democracy learning its lessons," retorted 
Ferguson cheerfully. " For that matter, there 's 
more good in a lot of what you call corruption than 
we moral aristocrats will acknowledge ; it 's often a 
case of publican morals versus Pharisee morals. 
Don't you see the significance of Tammany, with its 
blindness to civic thrift and honesty as you conceive 
them, and its generous if interested readiness to 
provide an unlimited number of individuals with 
* jobs'? It's the gigantic reflection in public life 
of the ethics of the ' under man,' the unprivileged 
class, as a competitive system has made them or 
left them, set ' at large,' with fuU power of self- 
expression. The spectacle is grim enough, but it 
is far from hopeless. And the beauty of it is, that 
when the evil in that sort of thing gets out into the 
light of day, it can't last. We take a good step 
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forward when bad tendencies gain power and pub- 
Keity." 

"I like that optimism, Mr. Ferguson," cried 
silent Mildred, and Hilda felt the pleasant warmth 
she remembered of old, at the touch of the man's 
life-communicating vigor. 

" Wait twenty-five years," Ferguson was continu- 
ing with animation. '^ I 'm prepared to predict that 
within that time you '11 see a big rally of the fol- 
lowers of the better way in New York, and they 
won't win only in the aristocratic region either. 
Not," he added, " that the fight will be over ; it will 
outlast us, probably." 

" But how are you so sure of a favorable end ? 
Plenty of nations have made moral shipwreck, why 
not we? " sighed Hilda. 

"History doesn't leave her experiments half 
finished," Ferguson replied. " And your national 
experiment is just begun. Democrax^y looked like 
one white Kght to theV>phets who hailed it from 
afar. Moving within it, the drama of a world un- 
folds." 

" Had I been consulted," — Hilda noted with 
amusement, as Philip Mervyn spoke, how thor- 
oughly American he looked, as compared with Fer- 
guson's more substantial type, — " had I been con- 
sulted, it is not in democracy that I should have 
played my part on this planet. I can't see anywhere 
in democracy a safeguard against corruption and 
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ignorance. There 's a virtue discredited eren by 
Z philosophers to^y a. nn-America. and n.onk- 
ish ; its name was obedience, and every eivilization 
possessed of harmony and order has been based on 
it. We now present the spectacle of a society based 
on the reverse principle of self-assertion, and I can- 
not say that the show appears to me admirable. 
From recent emigrants to multi-millionaires oar 
people are imbued with profound lawlessness. I 
am old-fashioned enough to believe that deference 
to right authority is necessary to noble living." 

" That is why I am a Catholic ! " cried Mildred 
impulsively. "Men have both to obey and to be 
free. The Catholic Church in all its branches, living 
its life within the democratic state, seems to me to 
correspond to a psychological necessity ; it is going 
to be the most significant sight that the twentieth 
century will see." 

O'Hagan held out his large hand, and grasped 
the slight fingers with a crush that made Mildred 
wince. 

« It wiU be a mighty interesting thing, I grant 
you, to watch Catholicism in America," assented 
Ferguson, looking at Mildred with some admiration 
and surprise. " And a mighty dramatic thing too. 
Personally, I stand outside of all religions. But I 
hope the Eoman Church won't lose sight of its real 
opportunity in the effort to get control of secular 
affairs. But, Mervyu, don't you see how you are 
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playing into my hands ? I 'm as authoritarian as 
yourself, only instead of harking back to feudalism, 
I look forward. America perish? Democracy 
perish ? (The question is the same.) Why their 
first act — the act of individualism — is not played 
out yet, the whole act of socialism is to foUow — " 

" Oh, socialism I " remarked Mervyn, " It bears 
no relation to human nature as it exists." 

" Since, as I have just remarked, it is a creed for 
the future," returned Ferguson a bit dryly, " I pre- 
fer it to bear relation to the human nature that is 
going to exist." 

Mervyn shook his head. " You won't get much 
change in human nature tiU the end of tune." 

" Sure ? — Now why should our mercantile civili- 
zation be any more permanent than the feudal civili- 
zation it replaced? It won't ; the only question is, 
what next ? " 

" What social order was ever able to foresee its 
successor?" pondered Hilda. 

Ferguson looked at her with brows intent. 

^^ You touch the peculiar feature in the situation," 
he replied. '^ The race is beginning, as evolution 
goes on, to possess dimly the gift of foresight. Our 
conscious desires are to play an increasing part in 
shaping our destiny." 

" Doubtful whether our destiny will be any the 
better," scoffed Mervyn. 

^^ I decline to discuss the reality of progress. The 
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afternoon wanes/' smiled Ferguson. ^^But how- 
ever fierce my quarrel with the evils of modem life, 
I do not question in my saner moments that the 
higher principles of social ethics are consciously at 
work in a larger number of people to-day than ever 
before." 

The disillusion with church, state, university, 
and benevolence in which her summer had been 
passed rose like a dank sea fog over Hilda's spirit 
as he spoke. 

"As for your America," — her friend was 
answering her unspoken thought, — "if you feel 
discouraged just get off and look at it from the 
perspective of Europe. See the scale of what you 
are attempting. The thing that bewilders and 
bothers us " — he kindled as he went on — " is 
that life expands as it ascends. No wonder that 
your agencies are imperfect, that your best elements 
disappoint, that the ideals of your founders are 
denied. Hope sees in two dimensions what expe- 
rience works out slowly in three." 

" Say four," suggested Mildred, " and allow for 
the incalculable." 

" Four if you like, or more," assented Lawrence, 
looking pleased. " Certainly a mysterious x is at 
play in the world-equation. But contemplate youi 
aim! No limited Platonic liberty of the elect, 
founded on a Helot class, but a fair and even 
chance for every human being, — ^ discounting the 
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forces of heredity which are in part beyond your 
control." 

" We have a Helot class," fired Hilda. 

'^But under general protest when the fact is 
recognized. Your aim at least eUminates them. 
Are you allowed to try this audacious experiment 
on a small scale ? A continent is entrusted to you. 
May you at least live in shelter there, training a 
homogeneous population? The peoples of Europe 
bring you the Old World to be re-created in the 
new I One would suppose that the task was suffi- 
cient; but" — he spoke thoughtfully — "I pro- 
phesy a time when not even your own continent 
will limit your responsibility; when against your 
will and conscience maybe, you will be driven to 
carry to races lower in the scale a life which you 
yourselves as yet but half possess." He paused 
abruptly, then resumed. " I believe you will suc- 
ceed. You have no idea how buoyant American air 
seems in the nostril of a European. The free and 
just civilization may be centuries away ; but it wiU 
come." 

"'Cercando LibertaM" All Mildred's friends 
were surprised at the readiness of her speech ; but 
Ferguson had a curious way of setting people at 
their intellectual ease. " Don't you remember," the 
girl was saying, "those words in Dante? They 
always seem to me our national motto. Again and 
again we believed that we had found Liberty. The 
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Puritans thought so first, with their vision of liberty 
of the spirit ; the men of the Revolution next, vnth 
their vision of liberty of the state. The generation 
of the Civil War was convinced that they had 
fought the final battle. Every emigrant that comes 
to America thinks to find freedom here. They were 
all wrong. Liberty waits at the end of the journey ; 
she is not a companion of the way. We Americans 
must climb our Purgatorial Mount before we can 
hope to find her, but she is waiting for us on the 
summit. Pilgrinis of Liberty I It is the best name 
we can bear." 

All were silent for a moment, then Mr. Mervyn 
turned to Ferguson. 

^^You think," he queried curiously, ^'that the 
free and just civilization in which you are fortunate 
enough to believe will assume the form of the social- 
ist state ? " 

"I do," said Ferguson. *af our conquest of 
political and social equality is to be made worth 
while, a greater measure of industrial equality than 
we yet possess must follow. I should be ashamed 
if I did not hold that we can win it. As to the 
means, I no longer assert the complete socializing 
of the three rents. Of course socialists have always 
expected the principle of private property to obtain 
in all possessions which can be held for consump- 
tion. We may find it best to give even wider 
scope to this principle. That is for the future. 
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Meantime the world heritage, material and imma- 
terial, will be more equally thrown open iK> all men 
in proportion as w6 advance toward public owner- 
ship of public utilities, and toward collective con- 
trol of industrial matters by the people at large." 

Then Mr. O'Hagan spoke up. 

" Lord ! " said he, " it sounds pretty. But social- 
ism means a lot more government, don't it ? Gov- 
ernment has never fought the battles of the 
workers ; they Ve got to fight their own." 

Philip Mervyn took up the theme. 

^^ Socialism might work with a race of angels ; 
with a race of men it would simply result in a 
bureaucracy." 

" I Ve heard that before," sighed Hilda. 

" You cannot make men good by law," Mervyn 
continued. " My friend O'Hagan " — the said 
friend made a wry face behind the lawyer's back — 
'^ agrees with me there. If Henry and John and 
Mark are decent men, they '11 behave decently in 
their industrial relations as elsewhere ; if they are 
bad men, no system will improve matters. You '11 
never get a better society except by getting better 



men." 



Hilda clasped her hands. ^^ Ah, I have heard it 
aU many, many times before," she sighed again. 

Ferguson smiled at her. ^^ Let 's try a few ques- 
tions," he said. " Mervyn, suppose you 've got 
your ' better man ' ; we '11 call him John ; we '11 
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say he is Henry's employer. Will he enjoy paying 
Henry a starvation wage ? " 

^' He '11 pay the wage determined by the market, 
whether he enjoys it or not." 

*^ That was n't my question ; will he enjoy paying 
it?" 

" Naturally not." 

*' Now, suppose John is an Apostle John ; won't 
he sacrifice a good deal of personal comfort, rather 
than shut off his brother from the necessities of life ? 
Suppose Matthew and Mark are also converted 
individuals, also employers, and that they feel in 
the same way. You are going to tell me that they 
can't change the system." Ferguson raised his hand 
as Mervyn started to speak. ^^ But go on I go on I 
When you have your individuals converted, — I 
quite agree with you that this is the first step, — 
what is going to happen ? Nothing." 

He paused a minute, but Mervyn was silent, and 
Ferguson resumed : — 

^' Social and political forms always express the 
moral consciousness of the mass of men. But this 
consciousness is in flux ; it progresses. At a given 
moment society always includes a number of rest- 
less people who find the world in which they live 
intolerable." 

^^ They desire a better country, that is an hea- 
venly," Mervyn half scoffed, half sighed, under his 
breath. 



/ 
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" Thy kingdom come — on earth," Mildred re- 
sponded in a swift whisper. 

Ferguson heeded neither interruption. 

" They find the world in which they live intol- 
erable," he repeated. "Times come — the cause 
and hour of their appearance is the secret of the 
gods — when such people are bom in great num- 
bers. As soon as this happens, they begin, slowly 
at first, to modify the world around. Social forms 
begin to express the new ideal. Change overcomes 
us, like the heaving wave. Such a time is here now ! 
I twist your phrase backward, ' We never shall have 
a better society till we have better men ; ' — but when 
we have the better men, the better society follows. 
Those ' better men ' are here. People have under- 
gone a social conversion. Our great need is not 
to preach such conversion, but to experiment till 
we find how to express its demands in a changed 
system." 

" People converted already I O Lord ! " remarked 
Mr. O'Hagan. 

" Why, look at us ! " exclaimed Ferguson, turn- 
ing on him, and continued stoutly, though every- 
body laughed : " I mean it. Are we conceited enough 
to consider ourselves an exception ? Thousands are 
with us, — in political life, in the churches, the pro- 
fessions, the universities, — thousands, possessed by 
a larger conception than ever the past held, of so- 
cial action as moralized. Hear even Nietsche, the 
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Apostle of the Reaction, saying : ^ I love him who 
is ashamed to see the dice fall in his favor, and who 
asks, ^^ Have I played fabe ? " ' There 's less social- 
istic talk than ten years ago, I grant you ; that is 
because the translation of sentiment into fact has 
begun." 

^^ Sentiment doesn't re-create the world," said 
Mr. Mervyn. 

'^ Not when it runs amuck against the law of the 
universe. But the mere external march of things 
proves that this is n't the case now. Socialistic sen- 
timent on the contrary coincides with an arising 
necessity. When you find," Ferguson went on 
thoughtfully, '^ that the forces of self-interest and of 
compunction are tending the same way, you may be 
pretty sure that they make for the reality of the 
future." 

Silence fell on the group. 

" Mind you," Ferguson went on presently, " I 've 
said nothing about times and seasons ; nor am I in 
the least hurry, although " — he chuckled at some 
reminiscence — '^ I was in my youth. Indeed, I see 
great danger that these unmoral economic forces 
may carry us on too fast, and impose socialism on 
a world unripe for it. Then, to be sure, you will 
have your bureaucracy and corruption and all the 
rest, leading to the. capture of the situation by two 
modern autocrats, the expert and the capitalist. 
But the way out is n't, as I see it, to throw one's self 
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into the conservative reaction, strong though that 
promises to be, far less " — and here he bent his 
expressive, ugly face straight on Philip Mervyn's 
lean brown visage — " far less to assume the 
astounding role of the disgusted indifferent, which 
seems popular among certain of you young Ameri- 
cans. It behooves us to help forward with all the 
vigor we possess the moral transformation which is 
surely under weigh, •running a race with the un- 
moral — democracy fraternal, as opposed to demo- 
cracy plutocratic. It depends on you, and you, and 
me," again he scowled with tremendous earnestness 
on Mervyn, "which gets ahead; whether the de- 
mocracy of the future is organized fellowship or 
organized greed. For my part" — his arms were 
clasped behind his head, and the expressive face 
scintillated with energy — " for my part, I Ve done 
with spinning theories, and with criticism and spec- 
ulation. I throw myself into the world as it is, and 
try to push it along toward the world I want it to 
be." 

" Is that why you have accepted that position in 
Finsterland, in spite of the criticisms of your 
party ? " Hilda ventured timidly. 

" Why should he pay attention to them ? " cried 
Dorothy, breaking a long silence. " They were as 
unkind as they were untrue." 

" Not unkind in the least, my dear," her husband 
returned deliberately, " but certainly, as it happens, 
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untrue. My socialism deepens with the years. But 
I am no longer contented simply to announce it. I 
wish to work toward it, although work involve many 
a compromise. Three things I see : the present order, 
in the immortal words of Dogberry, is most tolerable 
and not to be endured; it won't be altered in a 
hurry ; and toward the new cooperative order, which, 
in all probability, I am never to behold, I shall work 
doffgedly, and cheerily, till th^end of my days." • 

KSguson's dii; inmx to him, a Joment be! 
fore, a dark flush had mounted slowly to Philip 
Mervyn's face. It had died away, leaving him as 
always, sallow, sardonic, and sad. 

" The socialism of your theories will never come 
to pass," he said in a tone of depressed convic- 
tion. 

" Who cares whether it does or not ? "exclaimed 
Ferguson, and then, half penitently, noting the sur- 
prise of his hearers, " I beg yoiu* pardon ; I did care 
once, — care as I cared for life itself. But I've 
learned wisdom. I look at socialism as I look at 
religion. It is a stream of tendency, the resultant 
of converging forces at work below the social sur- 
face, making toward an unknown goal. It bears us 
toward the future. We may ignore it if we will ; 
or we may throw ourselves into it and help it on. 
This last is what the children of the future do, 
— the beyond-men, — those fortunate miserable 
people who respond to impidses as yet inoperative 
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in the mass, see visions as yet contradicted by fact, 
move in a moral world too narrow for them, against 
which they constantly hurt themselves. You know 
what I mean," he added suddenly, turning to Hilda. 
" You were bom a child of the future." 

" I," cried Dorothy, rising swiftly as she spoke, 
and stretching out her arms to the illimitable 
waters, " I am a child of the past." 

Her lips were smiling, and only Hilda recognized 
the bitter accent of confession in her words. So 
beautiful a woman as Dorothy — never more beau- 
tiful than now, as her dark eyes and blowing waves 
of hair glowed against the westering light — might 
say anything. Earnest as the others had been, not 
one of them, unless it were Hilda, perceived, far 
less resented, the egotistic note intruded on their 
high imaginings. 

" You are a mother, my dearest," said Ferguson, 
gazing at his lovely wife with all but adoring rever- 
ence. " Motherhood creates the future." 

A murmur of heartfelt assent rose from O'Hagan 
and Mervyn. The women were still ; but Dorothy, 
unsatisfied, sighed herself into silence. 

Hilda, yet moved by Lawrence's unexpected turn 
to her, was reluctant to repose on the dramatic 
commonplace. She spoke in a moment. 

" It is very uncomfortable to be a child of the 
future ; one does n't know what to do in the present. 
What do you advise ? " She foimd herself waiting 
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with absurd eagerness for Ferguson's answer. '' To 
^ sit, and watch the future come ' ? Or to hold one's 
life of action and of prophecy apart ? " 

^^ A far more difficult thing than either," he 
replied. ^^ That is, to live the life of the future in 
the present. 

*^ Oh, the idealists of old had an easy time of it ! " 
he went on, a bit sadly, - speaking out, a« aU his 
listeners felt, his full mind more clearly than he had 
yet done ; ^^ confident as they were that their own 
eyes might behold the desire of their hearts. If the 
apostles had not expected the second coming of 
Christ in their own day, Christianity would never 
have gained its impetus ; if historic consciousness 
had been strong at the end of the eighteenth century, 
democracy would never have gotten under weigh. 
No Shelley could run his career to-day. We can't 
nourish ourselves on delusion any longer,— and I 
suppose we ought to be gratefid. We are too 
strongly conscious of the scale and slow process of 
historic change. What is laid upon us is to work 
with unfaltering devotion toward the large social 
ends we see as good, whUe we know the achieve- 
ment of those ends to be indefinitely remote, and 
know also that when they come they may wear an 
aspect strange to us. No, — it is not easy. It would 
be terribly easy, on the other hand, to slip back into 
the fatalism of consecrating our life to unrelated 
duties in detail." 
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"Do you call that fatalism?" Philip Mervyn 
spoke for once without a tinge of cynicism in his 
manner. " I don't. It is not my idea of fatalism to 
do one's duty humbly and patiently, toward one's 
family, one's profession, and one's natural environ- 
ment, leaving to the law which shapes our rough- 
hewn ends the future destiny of men." 

Dorothy cast a glance of quick sympathy at the 
speaker, and Hilda thought in a flash how well- 
matched through their conception of life would have 
been this man and woman, touching each other for 
a brief moment in the swift drama of events, and 
drawn together by no personal attraction. Well ! 
Dorothy was married to Lawrence, — and Philip 
Mervyn loved Janet Frothingham, whose passionate 
negations, of so dijfferent a type from his own, only 
accentuated the well-bred discouragement with 
things in general in which the young lawyer passed 
his days. It was useless to try to make a son of 
the future out of Mervyn. How admirable a son 
of the present he might, under happier influences, 
have become I 

Meanwhile, Ferguson was answering Philip, with 
a respectful gentleness unusual to him. 

" You are quite right," he was saying ; " I should 
not have called the attitude you outline fatalistic. 
It is simply that of the chUdren of the present, 
and it has a nobility of its own. Most of our best 
professional men and of our moral leaders are 
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children of the present. The great fault of ns 
radicals — your brilliant young friend Miss Froth- 
ingham is an instance in point, Miss Lathrop — is 
the tone of impatience and contempt which we are 
tempted to assume toward these admirable men and 
women. It is they who preserve the moral level 
already reached by the race ; they hold the laggards 
of an earlier sta£:e up to the best accepted ideals of 
purity, generoei;, business honor, f amUy devotion. 
Ah ! We could never dispense with the children of 
the present." 

When Father Phillips had summed up his social 
ideal in the word '^ Harmony," Hilda had remem- 
bered her mother's exquisite voice uttering the 
same word to a kndscape of memories, — with 
how different a connotation I Now, Lawrence Fer- 
guson's large outlook filled her with the pleasant 
sense of a fellowship wide enough to include even 
those from whom she had felt herself most sorrow- 
fully divided. 

*^ A dear friend long ago rebuked me almost in 
your words," said she. " I have been slow to recog- 
nize how just she was." 

Ferguson nodded ; he had risen, and was looking 
out across the waters. 

" Yet, after all," he went on, " I think you can't 
quite dispense with the children of the future 
either. Poor things I They blunder badly enough. 
They don't understand themselves, and nobody else 
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understands them. They do not begin to play as 
useful a part in the existing order as the children 
of the present. Injustice to the dignity of the actual 
is their great defect, and it often makes them bitter, 
not against individuals alone. All their activities 
are tentative, all their convictions riddled with 
inconsistencies. Yet through them work the impel- 
ling forces that carry us onward." 

" Fine phrases," pressed Hilda. ** Now tell me 
what they are to do." 

'^ But that is just what they have to discover for 
themselves," Ferguson returned ; ^ are they not 
moral explorers ? And I assure you they have no 
easy task. Their work is to live so far as may be 
as members of the socialist state, in a society still 
antagonistic to socialism. In a world where de- 
mocracy is just beginning to stir, they will feel their 
adventurous way to the true life of brotherhood : 
in a world where the divisions of privilege are un- 
just they will accept such privileges only as would 
in their opinion be open to all if justice obtained. 
Simplicity of life — democracy of practice — will 
be their watchwords. As to the special work they 
undertake, — there 's hardly a function in modem 
society which is n't capable of a democratic trans- 
formation that would shape it into an entirely new 
likeness. Think for instance of the opportunities 
for the artists who sacrifice their ambitions for great 
personal creation, and ally themselves with the 
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people, aiming as Morris did to build up that solid 
foundation in the industrial arts without which the j 
tell me that high art never has flourished. — Thiuk 
of the journalist.". . . 

But here Hilda's attention wandered, — a rare 
thing for her when Ferguson talked. When she 
came out of her dream, he was concluding : — 

*^ Sacrifice is at a discount in modem society ; 
ardent souls go to the confines of the civilized world 
in search of the chance for it. Fools ! Calvary is 
always dose to the metropolis. I imagine that we 
shall never again see martyrs of the pure idea. 
Thought is free; that battle is won, for the Anglo- 
Saxon races though not for the Latins. But when 
the need for martyrs is over, time shall be over too. 
The sons of the future will be martyrs of the idea 
struggling into fact To join tins noble amy is the 
socialists' prayer." 



As Hilda sat by her window that evening, bath- 
ing thirsty body and soul in the sharp, keen fragrance 
of the sea, a paper was handed her. Dorothy had 
shown her other verses in the same handwriting in 
the days gone by ; love-verses, delicately enamoured, 
far more beautiful than these. She lulled her spirit 
to a sad content as she read, and read again : — 
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TO A LISTENING FRIEND 

In vain the restless tidal passion heaves, 
Yearning to bring refreshment to the shore : 
In yain the waves their fragrant g^ifts outponr 

On arid sands ; though now a breaker leaves 

High mark victorious, soon the ocean g^eves 
As distant g^ws the low and snllen roar 
Of ebbing surge ; one hope, f orevermore 

Thwarted, renewed, that weary heart deceives. 

The waters moan defeated ; yet their end, 
Their holy end, unwitting they attain ; 

At Heaven's call, their spirits swift ascend 
And bless the land with increase ; fresh and free, 

The wind that winnows their most bitter pain 
O'er earth's hot sins breathes ocean's purity. 



CHAPTER XV 

NSW DSPABTUBES 

These were ngns of a flitting in Hilda's qnarten. 
Pictures were taken down, burnished copper pots 
gleamed from the packing-boxes, and the tenement 
W was again in dear evidence. Suddenly strnck 
with dreariness, Hilda tuned her back on the con- 
fusion and ran downstairs, to join the group of 
friends gathered for a last chat around the steaming 
samovar. 

The settlement, which had seemed so daring a 
finaiily two years ago, had long since become to her 
thought only a halfway house. Her loyalty was 
deep toward this friendly shelter that awaited the 
social pilgrim in his bleak journey across civiliza- 
tion. She knew how many were encouraged to un- 
dertake that journey through the knowledge that the 
amenities of life need not be left behind by the trav- 
eller in the city wilderness ; to be hostess in such 
a hostelry seemed to her one of the posts of clearest 
value in this bewildered world. Nor did she ignore 
the significance of the settlement as a meeting- 
ground for the forces of reform. But for herself, — 
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she was wayfarer ever and the time of her sojourn- 
ing was ended. 

Father Phillips had spoken truly, however, when 
he told her that return to her past was impossible. 
Her mother, after over twenty years of widowhood, 
bad surprised her eirde of friends by mairying that 
kindly, wealthy, and Philistine gentleman, her cousin, 
Mr. Howard Brown. Delicately pathetic as ever 
in aspect, she still bore herself with the air of one 
who mingled with the world by compulsion; and 
the world in consequence adored her. Toward her 
direct and forceful daughter, Mrs. Howard Brown 
carried herself in a manner half tender, half re- 
proachful; the affection between them was un- 
broken ; but her marriage snapped the last tie of 
duty that bound HUda to old associations. Now, by 
what path should she go forward? 

Her old fervid desire to form one creed, and ding 
to it as a finality, had died away. It had been a 
desire rendered forever futUe b/a native largeness 
of vision, and by a training which had imbued her 
with consciousness of the unspeakable complexity 
of life. The revealing powers, alas ! show us clearly 
enough the shining Alp of the perfect right, but 
set no guide-post to help us among the tangle of 
paths at its base. But Hilda had ceased to quarrel 
with uncertainty. She was content at last to choose 
and follow, with cheer, if not with assurance, a beck- 
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oning trail, — aware that explorers are many, and 
that the radiant height survives the failure of the 
generations. ^^ Live in the strength of hope," had 
said Father Phillips, and Lawrence Ferguson echo- 
ing him: "We believe that we are one with the tend- 
ency which best promises to bear the race onward, 
and we help it as we may." A mystic conviction 
that the vast forces which carry along the peoples, 
carry the individual also, had brought Hilda conso- 
lation ; less by thinking than by the simplification 
of living, and by opening her spirit to the experience 
of the whole, her solution had come to her. After 
years of speculation and years of experiment, she 
dared at last to take the great word Socialism with 
confidence upon her lips, — not as a dogma of the 
end to be achieved, but as a description of the pro- 
cess to be furthered. If toward the greater word, 
Christianity, she remained silent, through profound 
distrust of the Church in history and in the modem 
world, nevertheless the image of a Leader of men 
dwelt in the secret places of her soul. 

She was not the only person who stood that after- 
noon at the parting of the ways. Probably only a 
settlement could have brought together and held so 
long in dose relations the little group that gathered 
around the samovar. Jessie Bancroft indeed had left 
them, — married, almost a year gone by, to a vigor- 
ous auburn-haired young reformer, head of a Peo- 
ple's Institute not far away. But the other friends 
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were all there, — Henrietta Morse, Mildred, Mr. 
Mervyn, Mr. O'Hagaif, caught in an interval be- 
tween labor committees, and, although working- 
hours were going on, gentle Katie Donovan. 

" Westward Ho 1 " called a gay voice at the door, 
and Janet Frothingham entered the room, throwing 
off her wraps with a gesture as full of vitality as 
ever. Her step was a trifle less elastic than of old, 
but her beauty still glowed triumphant over sadness 
and fatigue. " I 've accepted the offer." 

" Janet ! " cried Hilda almost reproachfully. 

"What offer?" queried Mr. Mervyn sharply, 
forgetting his usual drawl. 

" The die is cast," answered the girl, half soberly, 
half lightly ; " I 'm not going to spend my days 
any longer fighting against impossible odds for a 
dubious end ; I devote myself no more to creating 
a decent environment for scattered individuals, 
while forty-nine jBf tieths remain indecent still. No 
more classes and dubs and gymnasia and coffee- 
rooms for me. I 'm going to have my fling at con- 
ditions, I 'm going to cut at the roots of the evil, 
I am going to Colorado to edit *■ The Anarchist 
Banner.' " 

She looked around a bit defiantly. It was Mr. 
O'Hagan who took up her challenge. " Will that 
Simpson be there ? " he asked, — putting the ques- 
tion on which none of the more highly organized 
could have ventured. 
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Janet's eyes were cool and unabashed. ^^No/' 
she made answer ; ^^ Mr. Simpson secured the posi- 
tion for me, and has made my arrangements. But 
in all probLbUiiy I ahaU nevi sTl. again. He 
is going — " she checked herself. 

Philip Mervyn heaved an involontary sigh, — 
half reUef , half distress. It is more or less comfort- 
ing to know that the man whom yon distrust is to 
be removed from the woman you love ; but the 
comfort is mixed when you realize that however 
distant he be in body, his influence has passed like 
a transforming light or shadow over the landscape 
of her life. 

^* You do not mean to say that you wiU adopt the 
ideas of Mr. Simpson and preach anarchism?" 
Henrietta Morse queried with polite anuusement. 

" Why not ? " — a white misery settled on the 
girl's face. *^ All I know is that this hideous torpor 
of assurance must be shaken from men's souls. 
Season apparently won't do it; a little violence 
might. I am well aware that violence is the illogical 
expression of despair. I have given up logic." 

"You are playing with fire." Philip Mervyn 
spoke with an abrupt accent that startled his 
hearers. 

^^Keep your distance then, — and 'ware the 
flame," was Janet's swift retort. 

And in the glance that passed between them, the 
bystanders, their friends, gained sudden insight into 
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the tense situation of these two honest spirits,— 
bound together by love, divided by the fatality of 
temperament and conviction. Despite Janet Froth* 
ingham's personal distaste for Simpson, the man 
had mastered her intellectual nature ; despite the 
attraction which she could not resist toward the 
young lawyer, with his moral cleanliness, his mental 
clearness, and his chivalric devotion, she could 
never harmonize her life to his. She knew well 
that he was quietly ready to sacrifice prospects, 
home, profession, to follow her to the ends of the 
earth if so be he might win her favor, and the 
knowledge touched her inexpressibly ; but all the 
forces of rectitude in her nature were arrayed 
against marrying him. What would be the end of 
their strange relation? No outcome, it seemed to 
Hilda and to Mildred, could be otherwise than 
charged with tragedy. Had either possessed a posi- 
tive faith, glowing, magnetic, there might at least 
have been room for hope that the other might be 
in time drawn within its cheer ; but their cold 
spheres moved in different orbits, the fires of the 
one burnt out, the other yearning to be kindled at 
cosmic fires not yet lighted. Was not such un- 
compromising idealism as theirs an undemocratic 
luxury? Hilda pondered, and turned away from 
the unanswered question with a refreshing memory 
of Ferguson on his way to Finsterland. 

The tension lasted for a moment only. Philip 
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Mervyn's feeling manifested itself nsnally in tme 
Benedict-£ishion by systematic snnbs. 

^^You will agitate for Debs, I presume?*' be 
questioned; **or, no, I forgot; Debs is of yester- 
day." 

^« I am not likely to agitate much in bebalf of 
anytbing," answered Janet. ** I expect to spend my 
energies in attack, not in defence/' 

^ A useful occupation ! " muttered Mervyn. 

*^ It is the only one I can be honest in," retorted 
Janet briefly, with an electrical flash of feeling. 

And ber hearers knew that she spoke her real 
conviction. Hilda had come to love deeply, as many 
others did, the brilliant, sad, and seeming flippant 
woman. Only the day before she had seen Janet 
kneeling in a passion of sorrowful pity, the hot tears 
streaming down her cheeks, over the cradle of a 
dying blind baby, whose wizened body was an 
epitome of social disaster. She never forgot that 
scene in years to come, when her path and Janet's 
had separated far. Behind the agitator of notorious 
repute, she knew the rational, grieving woman ; 
knew that Janet was actuated by no shallow instinct 
of intellectual revolt, entertained at its own audacity, 
but by deep, steady, inward loathing of civilization 
as it is. 

" Don't do yourself injustice," she said gently. 
"You know you wouldn't edit this paper if you 
did not honestly believe in collectivism." 
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" Well, yes," assented Janet, putting her head 
on one side ; ^^ I believe in it so long as there is no 
danger of our getting there. I mean," she went on 
more soberly, with a real effort to explain, " I do 
think the colleetivist ideal the most sensible, eco- 
nomic, just, that men have conceived. But I fear 
it would be a terrible failure could one impose it 
full grown on a crude civilization like ours. I am 
afraid I think that only in a society which has 
ripened under aristocratic influences can socialism 
of any type be a good thing. As Arnold said long 
ago, social equality is the ideal condition, but it 
becomes a desirable practical aim only when stand- 
ards of excellence have become so intuitive that 
levelling can be up, not down. Abstractly, I be- 
lieve in socialism ; practically, I fear that in modern 
America it would be a disaster; but I want to 
preach it, for I think it a good thing to set before 
people." 

" I know you are sincere, Janet," reflected Mil- 
dred ; ^^ but I 'm glad I don't have to go through 
such a coil before I can live my solution." 

^' I suppose there 's not much danger that you 
will hasten the day of anarchism with undue rapid- 
ity," said Mervyn dryly. " May I ask the size of 
your organ ? " 

Janet's eyes danced. " It is very small," she ac- 
knowledged ; " there are three others in the state. 
One is for single tax, one for public ownership, the 
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other, — I forget the other. We are chiefly occu- 
pied with snapping at one another.'^ 

" Yours may live two or three yeju«," said Mr. 
Mervyn with conviction. ^^ You will hit the hardest. 
You are sure to make it clever." 

^^ I expect to do so," returned Janet calmly. '^ I 
intend you to write for it." 

A curious light flashed into the young lawyer's 
face. " Very well," he replied, and there was sub- 
dued exaltation in his tones ; *^ truth to tell, I am 
thinking myself of moving to Colorado." 

Janet saw her false move, and flushed, while an 
amused silence fell on the group ; it was broken by 
Miss Morse, the only person present ignorant of 
the situation. 

" Do you realize," she said politely, " the kind 
of people you are joining? Ten years ago they 
were trying little communistic experiments ; to-day, 
they are editing little communist papers. Their 
motives are good, but &e cranks can't help on 
the serious cause of social reform. What use do 
you expect to be ? " 

** My father was an abolitionist," returned Janet 
briefly. ^^I imagine he heard plenty of talk like 
yours in his day." 

Henrietta was silenced ; like most of us, she cher- 
ished a reverence for many cranks — when they 
were dead. 

"To become the fanatic," commented Mervyn 
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wifch undisguised feeling, ^'inyolves a tragedy of 
intellect." 

" To remain the observer," retorted Janet, " in- 
volves a tragedy of conscience." 

*^ I understand Janet's action very well," said Mil- 
dred sadly. ^^ I was myself at one time very near 
making the final abandonment of reason in another 
way -by entering the Roman commnnion." 

Janet's gesture shook off the distasteful parallel, 
but she did not discuss it. ^' I have no illusions," 
she said gravely. *^I choose to associate myself 
with the intellectual outcasts of the community. I 
see that road of compromise which you call rational 
effort clearly enough, but my feet refuse to tread it 
any longer. You need not pity me. After all, as I 
read history, the gadfly role has not been without 
value. Come with me, Hilda," she added suddenly, 
to.tog .0 ,o. ,y,.p.fl»«. £.« in fl» ,«».. A 
Hilda shook her head. 

**As for Mildred," Janet went on, taking her 
revenge, ^^ there is no use in asking her. You can't 
make a radical out of a saint." 

Mildred looked far from saint-like at this speech. 
A not unbecoming rose of resentment ran up into 
the roots of her hair. She bit her lip and was 
silent. 

'^Mildred isn't in the least a saint," laughed 
Hilda. ^^ At least, if a saint has to practise unre- 
stricted resignation to things as they are. She hates 
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our civilization as much as you do. Mildred dear, 
we may never be all together again ; tell us your 
plans. Yes," — as the flush deepened again on Mil- 
dred's brow, — "I think you ought." 

Deeds were easier than words to Mildred, but 
when it was a case of witness-bearing, the strings 
of her tongue were unloosed. Besides, she had stood 
shoulder to shoulder with these comrades through 
many troublous days, and she loved them one and 
all, Janet not least. 

^^ I 'm afraid " — there was a little meek malice 
in her glance — "I never should have courage to 
go about reforming things in general, as Janet 
intends to do. I am a very modest person; 
I shall have quite enough to do with reforming 
myself." 

" A familiar cry " — Janet spoke a little more 
scornfully than was needful ; ^^ the soothing-syrup 
of the indolent." 

^' Janet, don't spar," interposed Hilda, and Mil- 
dred retorted with spirit : — 

^' To reform one's self to-day implies more than the 
appUcation of truisms ; it means experiment with 
new virtues." 

" New virtues ! " droned Mr. Mervyn. " I sup- 
posed virtues, at least, had not altered since the 
pyramids, — or the decalogue." 

"New applications, then," said Mildred. "Do 
you think the race paused with ^ Thou shalt not ' ? 
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Look at history ; you will see the moral sense ex- 
ploring new regions in every social order, and con- 
quering the automatic tracts of activity, so to speak, 
gradually for itseK. To be good to-day implies dis- 
covery and practice of a new moral code arising 
from the modern intuition of solidarity. It means 
deliberate and often painful pioneer effort to recog- 
nize, and then to escape, social sin." 

" Which you can't do," mourned Janet, — " since 
it clings to every garment woven under the present 
industrial system." 

" Yes, I know," — Mildred's assent came swiftly. 
"We can't escape the burden of the communal 
guilt. What is more, it would be selfish to try to. 
That is what my years here have taught me. When 
I came, I had the expectation of separating myself 
from the evil world some day in a religious order ; 
that seems to me now a false spiritual luxury. I am 
not going to cut myself off from God's great miser- 
able, sinning world. We agree there, Janet." 

All listened amazed to this outpouring of con- 
fidence from the reticent Mildred. 

" No ! I stay in the world and bear the burden 
of its sin with my brothers, — and my Lord. But 
only so far as I must, on pain of forfeiting fellow- 
ship. So far as personal power and choice can go, 
I mean, without separating myself from humanity, 
to lead the right life, the Christian life. Janet, 
without preaching socialism, I 'm going to live it. 
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Straight away, now. Why not? Solvitnr ambn- 
hmdo I " 

Mildred looked merry, mysterious, and yiery sweet. 

^^Are you founding a cooperative colony, Mil- 
dred?" laughed Janet. '«If you'U start it in 
Colorado, I '11 live there. And I hope you 'U make 
better towels, if towels are to be your industry, 
than those slazy ones we got from the Christian 
Socialists in Tennessee." 

Mildred shook her head. ** Those towels — and 
other things -discouraged me. I am not going- 
to use your pet word — to monkey with produc- 
tion. My friends who are to be with me and I 
know just enough about it to know that we would 
better leave it alone. But granted our limitations, 
it seems to me that there is something for us to 
do. To organize one's private life, especially in 
regard to consumption, on a really Christian basis, 
on cooperative lines, seems to me worth whfle. I 
think it yet more worth while if a group of people 
will do that thing togeHier, and let their results 
and ideals be generally known. That is what we 
plan — a half dozen of us. We have taken a house 
on Allen Street, roimd the corner here, and we 
mean to live there in a little community and make 
ourselves necessary to the district." 

*'I don't see that you are doing anything but 
start a new settlement on a recognized religious 
basis," said Janet. 
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" Well, yes," returned Mildred. " Only a reli- 
gious settlement wishes to convert its neighbors; 
we, as I said, hope to convert ourselves." 

A chuckle from O'Hagan surprised the com- 
pany. He had been moved only to yawns during 
Janet's talk, but now his eyes rested curiously on 
Mildred. 

" In the middle ages," the girl went on, " the 
characteristic sins of society were those of violence ; 
people who wished to escape from their bondage 
emphasized the opposite virtues of non-resistance 
and withdrew into cloisters. The characteristic sin 
to-day is that of greed ; it dominates society and 
threatens the Church. What is the way of freedom 
for the Christian ? My friends and I believe that 
it is the way of voluntary poverty. But the pov- 
erty must not be the kind that insults God's love 
by scorning' His gifts, as that of an earlier time too 
often did ; it must be the kind that springs from 
love, and brings peace to those who know brother- 
hood. The times are quite ripe for a new service of 
St. Francis' lady. We must avoid asceticism on 
the one hand as much as luxury on the other. We 
dedicate ourselves to the utmost simplicity of life 
compatible with health and joy. Hilda, you have 
told me that your mother believed that the end of 
life was to discover the art of living ; and I liked 
the thought. My companions and I are going to 
seek the art of Christian Uving in an age Mth 
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new conditions which force ns to shape that art 
anew." 

Catching sight of Janet's sceptical face Mildred 
changed to a more practical tone. 

^^ Most of us have quite a little money. Perhaps 
none of you know that I am rather a rich woman 
myself. I have about ten thousand dollars a year. 
I don't know how much I shall have to spend on 
living as I plan, — that is what I have to find out. 
But I should think not over a thousand, perhaps 
less." 

Mr. O'Hagan, who had been stretching his great 
limbs comfortably in a Morris chair, sat up sud- 
denly. 

^^ That I should hear any one with ten thousand 
a year propose to live on ten hundred I " he ex- 
claimed. " You won't do it. 'T ain't American I " 

^^ It is Christian," Mildred answered', smiling. 

*'Show me that kind of Christianity and I'll 
believe in it." 

" That," returned Mildred very quietly, but with 
a light in her eyes, '^ is just what we mean to do." 

'^And when our experiment is finished," she 
went on presently, " and we have found out a little 
more about essentials and non-essentials, — well, — 
we have our dreams." 

She hesitated, but catching sight of E!atie Dono- 
van's eager eyes fixed upon her, presently went on : 

^'Dreams are safe; mine is of a fellowship of 
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Christian people, not withdrawing from the world, 
but pledged to strict simplicity of life, with definite 
limitation of expenditure, — the pledge will not 
be sentimental, but concrete and explicit, and to 
social service — simply a third order of St. Francis, 
modernized." 

Katie's eyes were shining. " Do you know," she 
burst out, " what you will be doing for the poor 
working-people? You will be showing them how 
the true riches is inside, not outside. What chance 
have they to know it when all the rich people they 
know that speak soft and have fine feelings live 
in big houses and spend most all their incomes on 
themselves ? I never understood tiU I knew Miss 
Lathrop what it really meant to be rich." 

" I suppose you will be a church organization ? " 
asked Mr. Mervyn. 

Mildred shook her head. " Our strength is from 
the Church. Our desire is to feel and show her 
power, transforming our life ; but we shall seek no 
official sanction. You see," she went on, brooding, 
^' so many things have been killed by official sanc- 
tion. I don't agree with Janet that the conven- 
tional expressions of Christianity retard real social 
progress. She thinks them a delusion of the devil, 
I believe. I think them the real work of a Divine 
Spirit, but of that spirit hampered by the spirit of 
the world. I don't want any compromise about our 
little society. I want it to be an expression of 
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Omstianity absolute. OV she kindled as she went 
on, *^ it is redemption accomplished, it is freedom 
that we long for, that we shall show to others. Ours 
is the way of salvation ; all who watch us tread in 
it will see that it is the way of happiness." 

« Happiness ! " said Janet half wistfully, half 
soomfuUy, as if the word were a far cry of which 
her sorrowful soul could hardly catch the echo. 

^^Yes, happiness." Mildred's cheeks were a 
deeper pink. ^^ Of course the burden of the com- 
munal guilt will still rest upon us ; of course we 
shall live at the heart of the world's sorrow. But 
we shall have joined the blessed company of those 
meek who inherit the earth." 

" I beUeve," Hilda spoke slowly, thinking, « that 
a great many will come to you. There are throngs 
of souls iU at ease, sitting as it seems to them in 
darkness and the shadow of death, who wait for 
just the summons that you will speak." 

A deep tenderness was in the look that Mildred 
bent upon her friend. 

^'Come with us, Hilda," she breathed with an 
intensity of longing in her tone. 

But Hilda shook her head, though her face 
softened. Janet had been her chosen intellectual 
comrade during her stay in the city wilderness, but 
Mildred was the companion of her heart. 

" I should be happy," said Janet demurely, yet 
with an undercurrent of appeal, " to welcome you 
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to Colorado, Miss Lathrop, as assistant editor of 
the ' Anarchist Banner.' " 

But Hilda shook her head again, smiling, while 
Mr. Mervyn exclaimed, "You have offered that 
place once already, and it has been accepted. Are 
these your business methods ? " 

"I shall have to flock by myseM," said Hilda 
half lightly, half sadly. " Perhaps I may end with 
you, Mildred, if you will take a perilous infidel into 
your fold. But I 'm not ready yet. Mr. O'Hagan," 
she added with a sudden turn, " what do you think 
of all these schemes ? " 

The labor leader's face had been looking now 
grim, now amused. 

" Well-11," he said slowly when thus appealed to, 
" as for Miss Frothingham's socialism, — I have n't 
any use for socialism, as I see it, because the 
socialists they quarrel among themselves worst of 
any folks there be ; but I guess her socialism is n't 
going to do anybody no harm, and there 's no doubt 
it 'U be spicy reading. Miss Ellis's schemes are 
very pretty to hear her tell of. But, see here, what 
I want to know is, where does the labor movement 
come in ? How are you proposing to free the work- 
ers ? That 's what I say. Nothing else but what is 
just amusing yourself. A shorter working-day — 
industrial justice — that 's what is needed. Get 
better conditions for the workers; you've heard 
me say it before, you '11 hear me say it again. It 's 
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the only thing that goes to the root and pnrges the 
system. The rest is all quack remedies and won't 
ever fell the tree." 

Mr. O'Hagan's grim, earnestness expelled all 
desire to smile at his metaphors from every one but 
the irrepressible Janet. Desirous of a diversion 
she strolled over to Kskiie Donovan and pinched her 
cheek. 

^^I should like to know what this wise little 
head has to say about it," she smiled. ^^ Which of 
us young women you 've known at Langley House 
do you think is likely to do most to solve the social 
problem ? " 

They all expected the delicate head to turn 
swiftly to Katie's beloved Miss Lathrop, and per- 
haps Hilda herself experienced a touch of chagrin 
when Katie's reply came. 

" She is n't here," the girl spoke with a hint of 
mischief. ^' It 's Mrs. Carroll — Miss Jessie Ban- 
croft. The woman who does the most is the woman 
who makes the right kind of a home." 

Mr. O'Hagan and Mr. Mervyn surprised each 
other in nodding simultaneous assent and desisted 
a bit guiltily. 

^^And hers is the right kind," Katie went on. 
" It 's here in Lincoln Street, and it 's — it 's sort of 
heavenly. When I seen her the other day coming 
into her sweet parlor with her baby in her arms 
and her hair all fluffy, she looked just like the pic- 
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tures of the madonna. And she said to me, ^ Katie,' 
she says, ^ Mr. Carroll and I want this whole neigh- 
borhood to be happier because we are so happy.' I 
felt holy as I looked at her." 

A little sigh hovered on the lips of all the sin- 
gle women present except Mildred. Mr. Mervyn 
glanced half involuntarily at Janet, who slowly 
colored a trifle. Or was it his imagination ? For 
she was speaking incisively to SUlda. 

^^ Your turn now, my dear ; what are you going 
to do." 

^^ Katie knows," smiled Hilda, and the laundry- 
girl's dreamy face kindled. 

" We want to know too." 

^^ I don't care to say much about it," said Hilda 
quietly. " Don't be afraid," she added ; " I will 
keep the lines of communication open." 

Her friends waited expectant, and she went on, 
with recollection strong upon her of the hour when 
she had wrenched herself asunder from her peace- 
ful academic world, and had set her feet in the 
untrodden paths which led, she trusted, to the 
Land of Reality and the City of Brotherhood. Had 
her trust been warranted? Had her feet indeed 
reached the sacred stones of that city ? The light 
touch of Katie Donovan's hand was on hers as she 
spoke. 

" I mean to return to my profession." 

" What ! " cried Janet sharply ; but Mildred only 
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smiled into her friend's face with loving confidence, 
and Katie's fingers tightened round her own. 

^' An honest trade is too useful a thing to aban- 
don. My old friends were right when they urged 
that point of view on me. All my best years were 
given to training in art ; my place is in its ser- 
vice." 

" Hear, hear ! " cried Mr. Mervyn ; and Janet 
really looked troubled. 

'^ Are you going back to painting or to teaching 
art ? " she queried. 

" Neither. I should think you would know, 
Janet," — Hilda spoke with an accent of slight 
reproach, — " that I could never be happy in a 
pursuit which ministered only to the privileged. 
My place is with the workers. But it is with those 
workers who are the servants of beauty." 

" Beauty? '* murmured Janet ; " while people 
starve?" 

" Yes," answered Hilda courageously. " Shall we 
be wiser than the force that yearly produces the 
spring despite all human pain ? May we claim to 
be more tender? Mildred could urge this better 
than I ; but even I feel dimly, and the feeling has 
brought me great peace, that since the universal 
order does not weary of creating beauty ever anew 
in a world tormented and stained, we must not 
weary either. Do you know what has taught me 
this ? " she laughed a little. '^ The tree in the back 
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yard ! I see at last that my duty is to deepen and 
quicken the sense of beauty in America. And so," 
she concluded more lightly, ^^ I am going to disap- 
pear." 

Hilda's quietude was gone, a radiant expression 
of compelling gayeiy replaced the sad lucidity that 
usually marked her face. 

"What are you going to disappear into, if we 
may ask ? " said Miss Morse. 

Hilda did not reply directly; she turned to 
Janet. 

" Something you said in my first week here 
about gifts of the different races that compose the 
new America made a deep impression on me. 
Ever since I have watched and studied these racial 
groups, and I agree with you. Our immigrants, 
except the Hebrews, are weakest in the qualities 
of business efficiency on which America puts a 
premium ; they are strongest in the hmnan and 
aesthetic powers that too often betray them to eco- 
nomic disaster." 

She paused, and then went on abruptly : — 

" And so, you see before you, my friends, a fac- 
tory-girl. No, I am not going simply to roam about 
in disguise for a few months and take notes for 
magazine articles. I am going seriously to learn 
various trades, and it will take me a long while. 
Katie is going with me," — Katie gave an ecstatic 
little gasp of acquiescence ; — " she will study the 
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trades with me, and Maggie Murphy will take care 
of us in the little home we mean to have, now here, 
now there." 

^' Do you plan to subsist on your wage as a fac- 
tory-hand ? " asked Mr. Mervyn. 

" Oh, no ! " cried Katie impulsively ; " Miss La- 
throp is n't used to that, you know. She 'd die I " 

^' I fancy Katie is right," said Hilda, regretfully ; 
^' other factory-girls can't live in any real sense on 
their wages ; I 'm not sure I could live at all. I 
shall have to leave the problem of consumption to 
Mildred, for I shall need my best strength. I am 
a practical person, not a sentimentalist, Mr. Mer- 
vyn. 

" Very practical," said the lawyer, smiling a lit- 
tle. " Also, an ardent reader of Tolstoi." 

^' Yes, and in part a disciple," assented Hilda; 
" but not wholly. I do believe at times that the 
intellectual classes, so-called, will never be healthy 
again until they return to a more natural life, 
including some productive labor with their hands. 
My belief is intermittent, however. But when it 
fails, another takes its place. If manual work is a 
blessing, not a curse, I want my share of it ; if it 
is a curse, not a blessing, I ought to take my turn. 
I vibrate constantly between these two points of 
view. But one or the other is true, and from either 
I see the same path before me — the path of the 
factory. 
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"But I'm fortunate, you know," she went on 
blithely, " in that the arts and the crafts lie very 
near together. No, I can't tell you any more clearly 
what I am going to do. I only know that I want 
to study, in practical detail, as exhaustively as I 
can, the possible field for handicraft in modem 
industry." 

" Your old mediaevalism," muttered Janet scorn- 
fuUy. 

" Don't interrupt me ! — I was going on — and, 
more broadly, the real scope for creative aesthetic im- 
pulse. No; I'm not mediaeval. I do not care to estab- 
lish small esoteric experiments which can never undo 
or defy the great conditions of manufacture which 
have come to stay. But I 'm convinced that it will 
be a fruitful thing to make a close study of certain 
chosen industries, which have an aesthetic element, 
with a view of finding what adjustments would be 
necessary to make them educational, and delightful 
to the worker, and in what way the creative art im- 
pulse could be fostered in them. It is not mediaeval 
to hold that we are not always to make cheapness 
the one end, and that, without discarding the help 
of machines, the task before the industry of the 
future is to discover how it is to be, in the largest 
and most practteal sense, life-giving to the producer. 
It 's a large task, — I 'm a little person, — but the 
task needs many a votary ! " Hilda was pouring out 
her words with joyous energy. " Horror of our indus- 
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trial conditions has deepened on me as I came near 
them," she concluded, ^^ but I cannot content my- 
seK with general theory " — she turned to Henrietta 
— " still less with general attack " — she glanced 
at Janet — ^^ nor can I rest in Mildred's beautiful 
aim of establishing a righteous standard for the 
personal life in the new democracy. For I am an 
artist, and I must monkey, Janet, with production. 

" You won't monkey with it on a very large scale 
if you spend your time learning trades in detail," 
remarked Henrietta. 

*' Wait," — Hilda was still speaking gayly ; 
" wait eight years, or ten. Wait till I 've studied 
modem methods in dyeing, and weaving, and print- 
ing, and — " she checked herself. " When I am 
forty years old, — perhaps earlier, — I hope to re- 
emerge. I begin to discern a fact hidden from the 
eye of youth, — that a great deal of life is yet be- 
fore one at forty. Mildred, perhaps I '11 come to live 
in your community then, — if I haven't a coopera- 
tive conunimity myself. Mr. O'Hagan, all the 
workers in my commonwealth shall belong to labor 
organizations." 

She fell into a muse, and ended half to herself : — 

" Strange ! I used to believe that phrase of Theo- 
phile Gautier's : " II n'y a de beau que ce qui ne 
sert a rien " ; and now I believe just the opposite. 
The beautiful only exists as found in use, as it 
springs from the common life of all and ministers 
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to the conmioD life of all. That is the kind of 
beauty for the lack of which America perishes." 

Miss Abbott had come in unnoticed while Hilda 
was talking and stood listening, a look of pleasure 
on her quiet face. Mildred caught sight of her 
now and, turning swiftly, took the elder woman's 
hands in her own. 

^'Langley House has revealed us all to our- 
selves," she said. 

" And now," replied Miss Abbott, a little rue- 
fully, ^^just as the House is ready to stand for 
larger activities in civic reform, you are all leav- 
ing it ! " 

Compunction fell upon the three women. 

'^ But you are sending us out, dear Miss Abbott," 
said Hilda after a moment. ^' I shall always think 
of the Settlement as a kind of watch-tower from 
which one sees the pathways leading to the Land 
of Hope." 

Miss Abbott's smile deepened a little, amuse- 
ment blending with the pleasure. 

'^ Have you forgotten using that figure to me six 
months ago?" she said. ^'Only then you turned 
it, *• This House is a watch-tower from which one 
surveys a ruined world.' " 

Hilda laughed with the others. 

"I don't know how it is," she said, "but my 
whole outlook has changed. Six months ago Ameri- 
can civilization seemed hopeless to me. Wherever 
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I looked I saw the law of greed showing itself in 
political, industrial, or social corruption, or worst 
of all, masked in self-deception. To-day my faith in 
democracy is restored. A great reaction against it 
may come, — my friend Mr. Ferguson expects such 
a reaction within the next twenty years, — but 
whatever happens, I do not think my faith will fal- 
ter. All our fragmentary struggles in reform and 
philanthropy, which seem so futile and even danger- 
ous in detail, are charged with promise to me now, 
as I see them in relation to the one great under- 
lying task of social reconstruction. We may never 
see that reconstruction accomplished. We may 
even die in the reaction. But we can say with the 
psalmist, *• Show thy servants thy work and their 
children thy glory.' All through this strange, sad 
civilization of ours I feel forces at play making for 
social salvation, -organic filaments weaving the 
new society to be. I suppose it is because I have 
hold of my own thread at last that I can feel the 
vibration of the others — of each of yours. Weav- 
ing goes on silently and slowly ; often the threads 
bewilder us, crossing and tangling ; all the weavers 
guess at the design, none sees it yet. But who 
knows how soon it may be revealed ? " 

Hilda's mood had sobered as she spoke. '*• I am 
thankful to have found my own thread," she went 
on quietly. ^^ And there 's a song I shall sing at my 
weaving, ' Life without industry is guilt ; industry 
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without art is brutality.' Those words will be in- 
scribed over my 'bottega' some day, — if ever I 
get it. Yes, I am to be the servant of beauty, but 
beauty the creating of which shall bring life to 
many and which when created shall bring life to 
many more. I can't call myself a listener any 
longer," she concluded lightly once more, ''after 
pouring out my mind to you in this way. Shall we 
all meet ten years from now and tell our tales ? " 

" Let us try," said Mildred. " A new century 
will soon dawn." 

" I wiU come if anarchism thrives enough to pay 
my. expenses East," sighed Janet. 

But though they all laughed they hoped to keep 
the agreement ; for tried comrades do not part 
without a pang. 



Evening had gathered unheeded by the talkers ; 
the moon was full, and the one visitation of beauty 
which man cannot wholly exorcize, the light from 
heaven, bathed the bare room and the sordid street 
with soft, unimpassioned glory. 

" How light transfigures ! " mused Janet, leaning 
from the window. '' It restores an earth untainted. 
Just now it is joy to look out on this dreary 
squalor. I have felt the same thing walking down 
Lincoln Street in the bright spring sunshine." 

" Yes, is n't it strange ? " The visionary look of 
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die Celt was in Katie's eyes. ^^IVe wondered 
about that so often. Yon can't see the light. It 
only shows other things. And what it shows is 
ugly. Yet when it 's there you 're glad." 

Mildred lifted her pure face to the pure planet. 

^ It is always there," she said in a low voice. 
**The tired old earth circling through space can 
never escape it. Over our ravaged civilizations the 
light from heaven forever shines. That is because 
joy is a larger fact than pain, and love than sin." 



